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PREFACE 



BY THE ENGLISH TRANSLATOR. 



The Author of the Work, of which this and the two 
succeeding Volumes contain a translation, long maintained 
the most distinguished rank among the learned men of the 
most learned nation in Europe. He was chiefly" known, 
during his life, as the eloquent historian of his native 
country, the Cantons of Switzerland. His Universal His- 
tory, which seems to have been his favorite object, and the 
pursuit to which he devoted his hours of leisure from pub- 
lic business during a great portion of his life, was published 
subsequendy to the Author's Heath, by his brother, who 
survived him. 

If the Translator were to attempt to estimate the merits 
of the Author, whose works he is about to lay. before his 
countrymen in their own idiom, he might probably incur 
a suspicion of partiality. He therefore abstains from ex- 
pressing any opinion of his own respecting the Kterary 
character of Miiller, or the value of his productions. But 
as the reputation of this writer is not as yet generally known 
in England, the Translator thinks himself permitted to cite" 
the following remarks from a work of the late Madame de 
Stael, which will serve to express the sentiment generally 
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VI PREFACE. 

entertained respecting this Author, by those who were best 
acquainted with his attdnments. 

." Miiller, the most learned of historians,'' says this cele- 
brated writer, " is truly poetical in his manner of describing 
both men and transactions. In order jusdy to appreciate 
the merits of the historian of Switzerland, we must dis* 
tinguish in his work, the man of profound learning and 
the able writer. He possessed a mass of erudition alto- 
gether unparalleled : his acquirements of this kind actu- 
ally inspired awe in those who witnesse4 their display. It 
is difficult to conceive bow the head of one man could con- 
tain a whole worl4 of occurrences and dates. The six 
thousand years of authentic history were perfecdy an;anged 
in his memory ; and bis studies had been so accurate, 
that his impressions remained as vivid as if he had been 
a living witness of the events. Switzerland does not con- 
tain a village or a noble family, whose history was not 
perfectly familiar to him. On one occasion he "was re- 
quested, in order to decide a wager, to repeat the pedigree 
of the sovereign counts of Bugey : he performed the task 
immediately, but was not quite certain wheth^ one indi- 
vidual of the series had been a regent or a sovereign in his 
own right ; and he seriously reproached himself for this 
defect of memory. 

^* Miiller, who may be considered as the classical historian 
of Grermany, constantly read both the Greek and Latin 
authors in their original languages : he cultivated literature 
and the fine arts, as subservient to history. His unbounded 
erudition, far irom diminishing his. natural vivacity, was 
rather the ground from which his imagination too^ its flight ; 
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Bud the ii(]ikmg.Qccuracy txf bis pictures was the 'result of 
Hint aonipidous:fideKtyi^di which ithey were drawn." 

The )fi)]lDwing -work was ^poblidhed in theGerman^ten- 
googeait SFubingen, 'io the year 1811. To thiB edition 
are ^pisfeLed a ilong iPre&ce by ^e Editor ; another by the 
Afithor, dated Vienna, 17^7; and a fragment of a later 
dPMfiu^y'ivdiidi, >iis ihe ^Editor 'idfornlB us in a note, was 
avntten mk >the year it806 ; m whioh time the Author was 
«oonplsd in prepannglus' work for the press. The Author's 
ifrefece^-whidh mas ^written many years brfore its pufoli- 
ication,'4)ras evMentfy- -adapted to the work, when it was in 
JEUiJea]fier«ndini(»*e iiveomplete state <^ preperatibn. 

These materials are in so detadhed and undigested a ^ 
dbnn, that the Trandator has not deemed it expedient to 
.presend; the ^ole of them to ^boB English readers. He 
laas aelecfisd the fidlowing passages from the Author's origi- 
nal Prefiuoe, (which contain an account of his design in 
xmdertaking .to ^compile this work, and of the finm stages (tf 
Ids 'progress in the execution of Ins plan : — 

^'llhes :book was writtJ^ some years before diose great 
fMiEtiGad»expIasions, which to some persons appear to prom-- 
ise, and to others thveaten, a new order of things. The 
<itriginal diject of :the Author, in this undertaking, was t& 
lay hefinre his pupUs, (oonasti^ cf a number of young men 
hfttsk ^rarious ^nations, and from dii^:>^t quart^^s of ^6it 
.^obe,) who were already weU versed in the details of histo^ 
jy, his lown ocmceptioQ ^ its genius or spirit The imper- 
ieBt manner in vvindh be has executed his design, is in pttrt 
. oiBing to the ciitnmstanee to winch his <idier wtsnfes )aii« 
indebted for whatcrer share of ccmfidence they may he 
£mmi to merit: it has arisen from the eustCMxi wluch he 
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has invariably observed, of extractbg his materials from 
such works only, as deserve to be ranked among the 
simrces of historical information. This has appeared to 
lum to be the only way of acquiring that accurate acquaint- 
ance with all nations and all ages, wluch is mdispensable 
for those who deagn faithfully to describe them. But the 
sources of universal history are so numerous, that a whole 
life, exclusively devoted to such researches, scarcely suffices 
for the study of them all. Besides, at the conclusion of 
the most attentive and successful investigation, the work 
would be only half performed, unless the student had 
lived in a certain degree of intimacy with the dilferent 
clasps of men, and had acquired some acquaintance with 
. the great springs of human action : for although the events 
of history are recorded in books, the key is only to be found 
in the hearts of men and in the course of public afiairs. 
The Author of the following books passed a large portion 
of his younger life in the enjoyments of social intercourse, 
and amidst the saltation of the passions : his more mature 
age has been engi^ed in public business, during some re- 
markable conjunctures in political a£iiirs : in the meanwhile 
he has not neglected to study the sources of history, as for 
as time and circumstances have permitted him to follow 
his favorite pursuit. The present work was first undertaken 
during the early part of the Author's life, at a period when 
he was so situated as to be unable fully to avail himself 
of the voluminous materials wliich he had already collected ; 
and hence it contsuned little more than a sketch of the 
impressicMis produced by a. rapid survey of the ancient 
authors, and modified by those received from his intercourse 
with the living world. The work thus produced was ne« 
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eei»ari)y of a peeuftar deseriptktt : heoutdiiotM to reflect 
Ae characierfetfe qoafitied of Ae Authored mfeid ; his hatred 
d[ every species of injctstice and oppresskm ; his love of in- 
dustry, freecfom, and the laws ; his lenity in the judgmmit 
of human fraihies, and admiration of distinguished talents 
aiid courage when combined with humanity. On the 
other hand, the ' executkMi was necessavSy unequal m the 
difierent parts, and toleraWy complete and accurate oriy 
in those chapters, the subjects of which had beten investi- 
gated at the source. Thus, though comprising many new 
and original facts, it was probably sometimes waning in 
the most notorious circumstances, such as could not have 
escaped the Author, had he paid less attention to the labors 
of original historians, and confined his researches to the 
compilations of universal, history. 

" However this may have been, the sentiments with 
which he' was animated communicated themselves to his 
audience, which consisted for the most part of learned and 
accomplished men : and when he afterwards found oppor- 
tunities of reading some portions of his book in the presence 
of persons of different classes, (among whom were men of 
extraordinary talents, holding important oflSces, and some 
of the most distinguished French and (rerman authors,) 
he had the good fortune to obtab their approbation. But 
while his work was continually receiving improvement in 
consequence of his increasing knowledge of the world, and 
while he was industriously employed in collecting materials 
from eight or nine hundred important sources of original 
information, his time and attention were so occupied, as to 
prevent him from connecting and arranging his manuscripts 
for the completion of his book. He was therefore obliged 
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to postpone this undertakmg, which he considers as the fa- 
vorite occupadoQ and one of the principal objects of his 
life, to that eaniesdy wished for period, when he shall be 
' able to withdraw fixmi public busmess, and to devote the 
remamder of his days io his literary pursuits and the society 
of his friends." . 

The Author afterwards proceeds to mention, in a manner 
somewhat prolix, the modves which induced him to hasten 
the accomplishment of his task, and the reduction of his 
work into the form it had attained in 1797. 

During the years which intervened between this period 
and the last correction of the work, a short time before the 
Author's death, in order to its publication, he was not idle 
or inattentive to the further prosecution of his favorite 
design. The Editor has given us the following account of 
his occupation^ and his progress during this interval : — 

" It was the intention of J. Von Miiller, after having 
completed the history of his native country, to publish the 
Survey of Universal History which is contained in these 
three volumes, and to follow it with another book under 
the title of Historical Library, comprising the proofs drawn 
from original sources, which serve as the foundation of the 
present work, t(^ether with a number of critical investiga- 
tions relating to a variety of historical questions. His labors 
in these undertakings occupied a space of thirty years ; and 
he extended his researches to the works of many ancient 
authors who are not strictly to be called historians, such 
as poets, theologians and plulo$ophers, in order to obtain < a 
competent idea of the political, domestic and literary char- 
acter of the different nations and ages of the world.' 
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'^ The foundation of his < Universal History' consists of 
histcurical extracts from the writings of one thousand 9even 
hundred and thirty-three authors of ancient and modem' 
times, begun about the year 1772, and continued to the tenth 
day before the author's death. These are entitled, Rerum 
Humanarum libri trigbta ; for in these papers the history 
of the worid is distributed into thirty books, and the extracts 
arranged b an equal number of divisbns." These mate- 
rials are all written in the (Serman language, but with such 
abbreviations, that it requires a competent knowledge of 
history, and of the original woiks, to be able to read them 
accurately and readily. 

In the following passage of the Author's Preface, he 
has given his reas(»s for not continuing his work down to 
a Txixxe recent period, and for suffering it to retain those 
political impressions, which seem to have been produced 
by an anticipation of the French Revolution, or of some 
approachmg ccmvulsion in the frame of European society. 

'< The Author has resolved not to continue this history ; 
beeause he is desirous of observing a profound silence with 
regard to the transactions of those years during which he 
has himself been engaged in public affiurs. The great 
political experiments of the Emperor Joseph the Second, 
and of the confederate princes of the German empire, are 
so related to his personal situation, diat he cannot, without 
imprudence, express a candid and impartial opinion respect- 
ing their nature and effects : and to speak of them in any 
other manner would be a profanation of his character as 
an historian and a man. The cause of ^th and of good 
order, wherever he meets vrith it, will always be his own ; 
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of wUch he intends to display satisiactoiy proofe in the 
execution of the following work." 

There are some peculiar traits m the manner and «xflQa* 
tion of this work, which will probably strike die reader as 
singular and :as requirbg explanation. They have ariaen 
in part from ihe mode in which the book was campoaed^ 
the foundation of it having consisted of a large cdleotion of 
extracts from the works of ori^nal writers ; and in .paart 
, from the conceptitHi whioh the Author appears fo haare 
entertained of the duty and office of an liistorian* TbKnx^ 
the whole coufse of his work he has desngpedly maintauMil 
a kind of philosophical elevation above all those modes 'fif 
dunking and feelii^ viiilHch are peoulnr toicertain ages, 
nations, and sects. lie has endeavorodito survey JiuiBMi 
affiuis with the same impartiality or indifiecence with wlach 
a bemg, descended :from another sphere^ might be sufqposed 
to contemplate ibe diversified liabits and opinions of mm^ 
In some passages indeed, as in the iiisiary of the Meiiam* 
medan nations, where <it was neeessaiy to enter into the 
feelings ci^e pec^e in oirder rto Aindeistand the mie jHttwn 
of transactions, the Auithor has expoessed himself in ^ 
langi^age of the sect, and seems to have suiiire^fMd their 
actions throu^ iltue mediKim of their aim seaxtimeals; luflt 
this he has done kidiierently imd without pavdalky. Tth» 
habit, which may ibe ttra^ced throu^ ifae <wbdle of his book, 
accounts for tthe resenied mad abstracted coanneriin nfshida 
tbe Author tveots of the history of tiie difisrent systems gl 
reli^on. He seems to haivje considered the paidtioNbor 
f»0Qfs or iiefutatx)n of each as subjects bdon^g to the 
tbedo^an rather than to the writer of history. Henee he 
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avoids 9U di^MflsiQa of t^elr resp«ctire dfihm to ^ ouran;- 
idoiis or ^upenuitunil ocigin ; aU inquiiy iato x)m mith <Nr 
&lseihood of particular doctrines. )ie coafiaes himself to 
an e^Qtenuil suivey of the risfs and pi^ogress of each system 
of tenets ; be tnu^s ibe public prpceediogs of its votaries, 
and the influenpe exercised by it on the condition of nations. 
In fact, the active ocoupations of the Author's life seem 
to have given a peculiar stamp to his habits of thinking and 
writing.. Accordingly he surveys the origin and ^cowtii 
of the Christian religion with the eyes of a politician, 
and describes it rather 9S a ph^enomenoo influential on ihe 
.condition of human society in tlijs world, than in relation to 
*the moce important and eternal interests of mankind. What 
his own particular sentiments were he has not lully de- 
clared : yet be has said enough to manifest that he was not 
an unbeliever in revelation. 

Whatever opinion may be formed respecting the motives 
of the Author in assuming so reserved and somebnies ap- 
parently undecided a tcme on these subjects, it will not be 
denied that the way in which he has contemplated the 
history of religion, without entering into its peculiar proofs, 
may yet, when pursued by an equitable and candid historian, 
a tide which will not be refused to Miiller, redound to the 
advantage of Christianity. That doctrine which is shown 
to be alone compatible with a high degree of virtue and 
social happiness on earth, has at least a very strong pre- 
sumption in favor of its truth and divine origin. 

In order to form a just estimate of the execution and 
general merits of this work, it is necessary to bear in mmd 
the object which the Author had mainly in view in its 
composition. This was not the bare chronicling of events, 
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or tracing the details of each particular story in the annals 
of mankind : it was rather to take a survey of the course 
or tid& of human afiairs — to ohserve the ehbings and flow- 
mgs of national prosperity, of social culture, of public liberty 
and happiness — ^to furnish us with distinct but rapid glances 
at those great influential causes, which have contributed to 
stamp on every j^e its peculiar character — to mark down 
those prominent points in the chart ot time which have 
directed the winding stream of history. Accordingly, par- 
ticular facts, and even the order and connection of events, 
. are only regarded as of secondary importance. At the same 
time, circumstantial accuracy is maintained in tlie narrative, 
as &r as this is compatible with the more profound system 
of the writer : and the work is widely distinguished from 
that species of meagre abstraction, which has been termed 
the philosophy of history. 
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SECTION I. 

Between the earliest epoch to which the Mosaic records 
refer, and the promulgation of the Hebrew law, which 
comprises the most ancient history that has reached our 
times, and is confirmed by accounts that may be regarded 
as nearly contemporary, a space of 4114 years intervened, 
and from the latter era to tlie French Revolution, another 
of 3400. 

This latter interval may be divided in the following 
manner. One tliousand years passed from the time of 
Moses to that of Nebucnadnezzar ; a somewhat longer 
period begins with that conqueror, and, comprehendmg 
the history of the Babylonian, Persian, Macedonian, and 
Roman monarchies, terminates with the sole reign of the 
great Thepdosius, the last sovereign of the entire Roman 
empire ; immediately after whose time the ancient throne 
of the Cesars shock under the reiterated attacks of the 
Barbarians, and fell, after having stood five hundred years. 
The third thousand years comprise the period of the strug- 

![le between monarchy and the ancient spirit of northern 
reedom, and between spiritual and temporal power, and 
end at the time when the Swiss delivered tne king of France 
from the last opponents of his internal sway by their 
achievements in the Burgundian war. From that time 
forwards, during 300 years, wars were chiefly carried on 
between crowned ^heads, until the American Revolution 
occasioned the seeds of a political change to be developed, 
which had long been secr^y cherished m the bosom ot the 
European nations. 

For nme hundred years after the first victory by which 
Alarlc had shaken the ancient empire, citizens were first 
admitted into the States-General of France, which, like 
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most Other States, had been composed exclusively of the 
nobles, either under the authority of the king or in conjunc- 
tion with him. Six years afterwards, three individuals in 
a field of the Alpine mountains laid the foundation of the 
constitution of Switzerland, which for a long time was the 
only considerable democracy. Seventy times seven years 
elapsed, and when diis period was fulfilled, the citizens of 
France overthrew the king and the nobility, and six years 
later the Swiss confederacy reached the hour of its disso- 
lution or of its renovation. 

We have drawn the outline of the history of the human 
race from the origin of authentic record to the treaty of 
Paris, which concluded the American war, and this outline 
we design to fill up as leisure and opportunity permit, and 
to comprise the whole work in twenty-four books. Several 
considerations have induced us thus to trace the causes 
which have influenced the destinies of mankind, and which 
have given rise to the present state of human afiairs. In 
the first place, a desire to turn the minds of men from a 
belief in a capricious and malignant fatality, to the useful 
contemplation of those influences which proceed from 
themselves, and which they have it in their power to mod- 
ify. Secondly, to lead them from the vain expectation of 
occurrences, which either will never happen, or will in a 
greater or less degree disappoint the hopes which are 
entertained of their eflfects, to feel the necessitv of funda- 
mental reformations of other kinds. Thirdly, if great 
communities should be found destitute of the power or wiD 
to effect such changes, we are desirous to lay before 
smaller states, such as that of Switzerland, or before single 
families, which are the origin and end of all social institu- 
tions, a few principles which may ^erve to direct their way 
amid the gloom ot the political storm : Fourthly, we would 
prevent the occurrences which are at this time following 
each other as in a tumult, fi*om leading our youth to sup- 
pose that success depends merely on the boldness of those 
who have gained possession of authority, and on the phy- 
sical power of which they have the direction, rather thfm 
on the folly and weakness of those who have forgotten their 
own rights : And lastiy, if it be permitted to an author to 
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speak of himself, sbce the affecting spectacle of £urope 
sinking, to destruction,* renders it impossible for him to 
hold his peace, and since his situation is such' that it would 
be either dangerous or useless for him to raise his voice ; 
he resolved, as we take consolation in imparting our sor- 
rows to a faithful friend, to hold c<xiverse with the good 
and great of his own and of future ages, concerning affiurs 
which will not fail .to excite the sympathy of men as k>ng 
as their race continues to exist. 

The fire which is consuming the political fabrics of 
Europe has sprung from the neglected state of their inter- 
nal constitutions. Not only the visible pillars of the build- 
ing have been rent by the power of the flames, but feven 
the oldest foundations have fallen in ruin. All the powers 
of defence have been as ineffectual as water against the 
Grecian fire ; or by their unserviceable nature, or the per- 
verse manner of their application, have rather given to the 
destro3ring element new fuel, or have opened to it a more 
extensive scene of action. Thus the noblest and most 
mighty structures, which during a thousand years, or a still 
longer period, had defied the storms and earthquakes and 
the wasting hand of time, and seemed formed to endure 
for ever, have crumbled aivay ; and those edifices which 
yet remain are filled with the elements of combustion, and 
threaten to explode at the first breath of the wind in one 
general conflagration. 

We design m the first place to consider constitutions in 
themselves ; to examine then into the state of their founda- 
tions ; to inquire afterwards what resources may be ex- 
pected to be derived from a general combination in aid of 
powers individually weakened, and to comprise the whole 
results in certain general conclu^oils, which may excite our 
just regrets, and give salutary warnings, or afford prospects 
of brighter scenes in the fijture time. 

^ This was piK>bably written duiing the French Revolution, or at 
the time-wfaen Napc^eon Bonaparte threatened to extend his empire 
over the whole of Europe. E, 
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SECTION n. 

EUROPE. 

The ccxitiiients which are inhabited by the human race 
were raised in the course of unnumbered ages W certain 
movements of the primeval waters, and by the influence of 
foreign wealds, die laws of which are scarcely imagmable, 
from the fertilizing bosom of the ancient ocean.''^ Where 
the primitive rock on which every thing rests, had those 
elevations which we name mountams, high levels were 
formed around their sides, and living nature was th^e 
enabled to increase and develope itself. This happened 
in Europe later than on the hills of Asia, and last of all in 
America. For around Ural, Altai, and Boghdo, a vast 
tract of elevated land reaches northward and southward to 
die sea : our Alps on the contrary break off too abruptly^ 
on their southern descent into that hollow which is partly" 
filled by the waters of the Mediterranean, and on their 
northern side nature had a long struggle to maintain, while 
the basins of Ugh mountain-lakes, broken from time to 
time by various ccmvulsions, poured their impetuous tor- 
rents over the declivities, and frequently changed the low* 
lands as far as the ocean into an insecure morass. Accord- 
ingly the noblest plants and animals, and man their knrd, 
natives of the healthful heights and of the beautiful valleys 
of diose mountains m the midst of Asia, came, driven by 
later exigencies, as foreigners into Europe. Many adven-^ 
turers foUowed their flocks, some the chase, others were 
impelled by the desire of independence, while through the 
bve of tranquil enjoyment the more pati^t East subimtted 
herself at an eariy perbd to the dominion of a few. 

The Alpine rai^e, whose hoary tops adorn our Switzer- 
land and the neighbouring SavQy ; which sends forth the 
Rhine to the ocean, and the Danube to the Black Sea, 

* Tkftt all our continents and idanda war* formarly covered by the 
ocean, all natimlists are ready to acknowledge ; bat it haa poazled 
them yery much to assign an adequate cause ibr the sabseeuent ele- 
vation ofthe land above the surface of the waters. I fear, however, 
that the author's speculation will not be allowed to stand on a firmer 
foundation tiian the reveries of some other geologists. T. 
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is continued on one side by the Cevennes and P}rrenees, on 
the other by Mount Haemus and the Carpathian chain, and 
stands like a boundary wall between the north and south. 
On the Appenines, which we may call its right arm, Italy 
has been formed ; the left, running from Jura through the 
Ardennes, gave support to the interior country, and [Pro- 
tected its recent vegetation from the incursions of the 
northern sea. The European mountain-chain sends forth 
many branches ; the waters have formed secondary ranges 
at its feet. Separate groups without number attest in 
some places the regular agencies of nature, and in odiers 
betray particular operations of the elements. 

It would be fruitless to follow with eager curiosi^ the 
stages of ever-progressive nature. While the hoDows of 
ancient lakes laid diy,* and the bed of the retiring ocean, 
were gradually formed into abodes weD fitted for the dwell- 
ing of many separate and independent nations, the activity 
of the human race chiefly displayed itself on the two seas 
which to the South and North either orimally extended 
or have since opened themselves a way far into the inte- 
rior : these inlets afforded to the people of Europe a me- 
dium of intercourse, and a field for enterprise wMch were 
wanting to the extensive regions of Asia and Afiica. It is 

* Many of the most fertile valleys and plains in the world appear 
to b« the bottoms of ancient lakes aid dry, an exit having been open- 
ed by some convulsion of nature, or perhaps, in some instances, by 
more gradual operations, for the waters that were previously enclosed 
by impenetrable barriers. The whole of Thessaly was said, as He- 
rodotus informs us, to have been for many ages a* lake, till Osaa and 
Olympus were separated by some sudden catastrophe, and the Peneus 
found its way through the newly-formed vale of Tempo. (See Dr. 
Holland's travels, and Beloe's Notes to Herodotus. Polymnia, 
ld9.)*— Very many extensive districts in Europe appear to have been 
the tiieatres of similar revolutions, and most of the peaX rivers were 
formerly mere successions of lakes, like the river ^t. Lawrence in 
North America. (See the Notes to Professor Playfair's admirable 
niuatrations of the Huttonian Theory.) M. Volney informs us, that 
the level spaces between the AlWhany mountains and other parallel 
chains appear to have been inland lakes, until the rivers which de- 
scend fM&' these heights formed for themselves exits. In ascending 
the eourse of the Potomac thA traveller finds, after passing each 
ridge by the section formed by the river, a new plain higher than the 
preceding one. Many of these valleys contain mdependent coal for- 
mations. (See Volney's Account of North America.) t. 
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6 lifTRODUCTlOW, 

evident that from both these caasesthe European continent 
was better adapted for the habitation of free and enterpris- 
ing nadons. 

Ail strength is physical or moral. The latter gained the 
advantage in the south, the former towards the north ; but 
the whole earth is the mheritance of man ; and custom in- 
ured even the southern people to all climates and sesfsons, 
while culture has been able to open the genius of the 
northern barbarian to the discovery of arts. 

Corporeal strength is the endowment of nature ; the cul- 
tivation of the mind is called forth by ideas, and traditions 
handed down, the production of those long-forgotten ages 
which have elapsed smce the Author of our existence 
breathed into our inert mass the breath of life. 

Traditional knowledge, the eerm of ail humanity, wis- 
dom, and learning, proceeds from the mountains of the 
primitive world. In the north, on account of the hard 
struggle which man had to sustain aeainst the sterility of 
nature, nothing was preserved by writmg ; much perished 
in oblivion, or remained undeveloped. In the^ southern 
regions, knowledge was preserved and disseminated at an 
early period by the art of writing, so that the Chinese, In- 
dians, Persians, Babylonians, Phenicians, Hebrews, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Etruscans, brought with them into their 
respective countries, the inheritance of certain principles, 
which have been embellished or deformed in various ways, 
wherever tranquil contemplation, or luxuriant fancy, or 
politic design, or a life passed on fertile plams which af- 
forded an ea^ agriculture, or on smiling pastures, or amid 
the tumults of war, or among popular assemblies ; led their 
philosophers into various habits of thought, and gave them 
a predilection for different representations. Meanwhile the 
son of the north, who found in nature the harshness of a 
stepmother, obtained in his forests and morasses only what 
was most necessary to support existence. 

For the rest, we must look both for the northern and 
southern theatre of active and refined civilization under 
that temperate zone, beyond the limits of which excessive 
cold or heat subjugate die energy of our nature. Under 
the rigor of the one or the vehemence of the other, cul- 
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ture cannot well be introduced, or it will hardly be main- 
tained m active influence. Most of the European coun- 
tries are happily situated, especially where the vicinity of 
the sea improves the temperature of the air. Accordingly 
the Europeans, who received all the arts from others, have 
nsarried them to greater perfecdon, chiefly because tlie 
North of Europe has many advantages over the North of 
Asia. Hence we may conjecture, that this portion of the 
globe is destined to perfect the results of all the labors of 
humanity, and to rute over the other regions, or rather to 
renew their population. 

Those necessities which the indolence of man seeks the 
readiest means of satisfying, but chiefly the passions, whose 
variety and insatiable nature distinguish the human being 
firom the brute animals, have^iyen occasion to wars, ever 
unjust, except on the side of defence, which are like terri- 
ble but salubrious tempests ; they have taken their origin 
for the most part in defective laws ; they have roused the 
powers of the human mind, which were slumbering in ef- 
leminacy, and have led to the establishment of new systems 
of society. , They are the fearful teachers of that eternal 
truth, that riches, science, culture, all the gifts of birth or 
of fortune, are vain, while man, in proud or luxurious sloth, 
forgets to maintain the dignity of his nature. Civilized na- 
tions then become the spoil of wild barbarians, when they 
relax the exertions of mind, to which wherever it is mani- 
fested all things are subservient. On those who display 
the greatest moral and intellectual vigor. Victory bestows 
her laurels. It was through tliese means that the world 
became subject to one city, from the hall of Fingal to the 
ruins of Babylon ; it was thus that Islamism, in &e course 
of eighty years, becanie the faith and law of nations from 
the Ganges to the Ebro ; it was thus that an insular people, 
with one migh^ arm oppressing the Indus, and with anotner 
threatening Peru, have erected, on the most instable ele- 
ment, an empire that can cnaly be destroyed by themselves. 
These are not the endowments of the south or north, of 
the land, or of the sea : together with genius and cour- 
age, they are acquired and lost. He who is victorious has 
himself to fear, and he who is unfortunate has none other 
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to reproach. It is by this principle that Europe, a regkn 
of small extent, is enabled to hold in her hand the destiny 
of the world. 

Hence arises the inference, that those habits of sodety 
and that mode of government are best adapted to the ac- 
quiring and preserving the most desu*able objects* of human* 
life, by which the moral powers are devel(4>ed and main- 
tained in the highest possible degree. In this point of 
view we propose to contemplate the forms of government 
which have hitherto existed in Europe 



SECTION m. 

POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS. 

All parts of the universe hold a mutual relati(»i to each 
Other ; and in the whole empire of finite nature, nothing 
exists for itself alone. The universe stands in such a rela- 
tion to its first cause, that it could not subsist a moment by 
itself. It belongs to us to study the mutual relations of 
beings, which are not our works, but the productions of 
Nature ; and the result of this study constitutes our law. 
The knowledge of this informs us, how we may be able to 
turn every thing which exists to our advantage. In nothing 
indeed is man more distinguished from the brutes, than in 
the faculty of acquiring this knowledge ; he possesses no 
other claim to the dominion of the world, but by his supe- 
rior mtellect alone he holds it in subjection. Moreover, as 
man alone is endowed with the power of elevating himself 
to communion \^ththe Author of all things, he stands, with 
respect to all subordinate beings, in the situation of those, 
(if we may venture to use the expression) who m monar- 
chical governments have the exclusive privil^e of entering 
into the presence of the sovereign. 

The Law of JSTature is the result of our relations to the 
visible world, and especially to all beings endowed with 
feeling. The generality of men have comprehended in- 
deed under this term, (fancying that they are under no 
obligations of duty, except towards their equals,) only that 
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wlttchy after abstractiog all peraooal and local ooonexions, 
ev^iy man owes to I^s fellow-creatures; but this part of the 
natural law cbes not embrace its whole extent, although it 
is obviously the most interesting to U8« 

Since m men possess not the fisK^ulties and industry- 
needful for sifimg to the bottom these first princifdes, a|ad 
since it cannot be expected, fix)m the violence of human 
passions, that among the various points of view in which 
each affair may be contemplated, men trill always adopt the 
most generally beneficial result, as the rule of their con- 
duct, positive regulations were required, in order to support 
Ifae natural law with a sufficient power, and from Ume to 
time with effective measures, against the encroachments of 
ignorance and self-interest. An endless variety of circum'* 
stances soon diversified these regulations, and gready mul- 
tiplied them, by giving rise to an infinite diversity of rela- 
tioos* . Moreover Violent changes took place, which quickfy 
gave to human socieQr a new form, different from its 
prinacive and sim^ state, and fix>m the spirit and design 
of its first institutions : this was a source oi mtofe comples 
relations, which required new jnescripts. 

The increasing number of these obtained, according to 
die dnects with winch they were conversant, the designar 
tbn of civil, political, public, and ecclesiasdcal law. The . 
Boinutest affairs were regulated by positive laws, smce hu- 
man passions extend to all, and require in every conjunc- 
ture a prescript and distinct limitatioD. Yet the innumer- 
able multitude of ordinances are capable of bebg reduced 
to a few general principles; it is only necessary to pomtout 
the particular apj^ications, m order to confijte the sophistry 
of triose who will not embrace ifae universal scheme. 

In some instances the kvrs have either been proposed, 
or at least ratified, in popular assemblies ; in others, the 
nation has submitted silently to the commands which one 
or more individuals, who by virtue or power have raised 
themselves to be rulers or lords, have issued tmder the 
character of representatives, or protectors of the people. 
One Bsan or a body of men have also administered the 
eicectttive power. The variations thus produced, consti- 
Me great diversities m the forms of government. 
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Monarchy, is that govemment in vdiicfa a smgle p^*son 
rules, but b subject to limitaticxis bv the laws, over which 
a middle power presides, and watches for their conserva- 
d<m. The authority of die latter may flow from the splen- 
dor of a long succession of dignified ancestors, or Srom 
their destination to the defence of their country, or firom 
their Qualifications as possessors of land ; they are termed 
accordingly the nobles, the patrician order, or the parlia- 
ment, m other instances, superior knowledge in divine 
and human afiairs imparts the privilege, as among the an- 
cient Grauls to the Druids, and ror a long period to the trfl>e 
of Levi among the Hebrews. Detpotism, \diich knows no 
law, but the arbitrary will of one man, is a corruption or 
disorganization of monarchy. 

AriHocracy, is the govemment of ancient families, and 
of those who are chosen by them mto the senate. This 
assembly either consists, as at Venice, of the whole body 
to whom their birth*right gives a share in the govemmoit, 
or it is a select number chosen out of them, as at Berne. 
One branch of this f5rm of administration is Timocraofy or 
that constitution, in which the laws define a certun proper- 
ty, the possessors of which, alone, are capable of holding 
offices. This system, and aristocracy in general, degene- 
rate into Oligarchy, that is, into a form oi govenmient in 
which the chief power, by die laws, or by descent, or ac- 
cident, is confined to a very small number of men. De^ 
mocraey denotes, according to the old signification of the 
word, diat system of government, in which all the citizens, 
assembled, partake in the supreme power. When all die 
landholders, though not dtizens, join with the latter in die 
exercise of their £ugh privileges, OeUocraeu prevails. This 
name is also given to tnat condition of the democratic form, 
in which, in consequence of bad laws or of violent commo- 
tions, the power which properly belonged to the people, 
has been transferred to die populace. 

The best form of govemment is that which, avoiding die 
above-mentioned excesses, combines the decisive vigw of 
monarchy with the mature wisdom of a senate, and with 
die animating impression of democracy. But it is rarely 
that circumstances allow, rarely that the sagacity of « law* 
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^ver has conferred on his nation this good fortune ; and 
Kvhen it has happened to be obtained, violence and intrigue 
have seldom conceded to it a long duration in a state of 
purity. Sparta, Rome, and some later republics, but par- 
ticularly England, have sought more or less to attain this 
ideal standard of perfecticxi, but governments of the simple 
form have always been more numerous and more perma- 
nent.* 

At the same time, it very seldom happens, that we find 
a form of government wholly unmixed. Religion and pre- 
vailing opinions impose salutary restraints upon despotism : 
in monarchies, it is not easy for the ruler, without one of 
these resources, to govern the nobles according to his 
wishes. An aristocracy is generally indulgent to the peo- 
ple : it sometimes allows them a participation in the most 
important conclusions, as at Lucenie ; or in the election to. 
certain high offices of state, as at Freyburg : in like man- 
ner democratic governments are, for the most part, held in 
check by the influence of a perpetual council, which pre- 
pares affidrs for the deliberation of the popular assembly. 

By far the most common form of government is the oli- 
garchical. How can the sovereign exercise his power, let 
him be as anxious as he may to govern for himself, without 
confiding on many occasions in die informadon and propo- 
sals of his ministers? A few party-leaders govern the 
senate and the popular assembly. The ablest, the most, 
eloquent, or the richest, will every where take the lea^d. 

The essential difference between the forms of govern- 
ment consists in the various pursuits to which a man must 
direct his endeavors in order to become powerful in each. 
Another, important consideration relates to the greater or 
more limited sphere in which the ruler can exert his arbi- 
trary will. 

With respect to the former circumstance, there are 
scarcely any governments in which the ambition of men is 

• This history being brought down only to the close of the Ameri- 
can war, the author appears not to have made the constitution and 
Solitical institutions of the United States the subject of his par- 
cular attention. A great part of the work was written before the 
date aboye mentioned. This may account for our system of ffoyern* 
ment not being here particularly alluded to. E, 
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directed altogether as it ought to be ; uader a wise pripce, 
those bbtain power who deserve it ; under a sovereign of 
an opposite cnaracter, those are successful Who possess the 
greatest skill in the arts of a court. Family influence de-- 
cides for the most part in aristocracies. With the xnol^- 
tucie, eloquence and corruption often obtain the victcay 
over real merit. 

The natural desire of self-preservation does not prevent 
the abusd of power ; human passicms, full of resources, 
provide for all contingencies : kmgs have smrrounded them- 
selves with standing armies, against whose accurate tactics, 
whea no conjuncture of circumstances rouses whole nations 
to the contest, nothing can prevail. The par^-leaders 
know how to put their private wishes into the mouths of 
the people, and thus to avcnd all responsibility ; moreover 
the depraved crowd who receive bribes, and do any dung 
lor the permission of licentiousness, would sufficiently pro- 
tect them. An aristocracy is extremely vigilant over the 
first and scarcely discernible movements : it leaves every 
thing else to its fate, and is willing to impede even the 
prosperity ^f a multitude which is formidab& to it. 

with alt this, it appears wonderful, that the forms of 
human society could be maintained in the midst of such 
various corruptions. But the greater number of men are 
neither firmly bent on good nor on evil. There are feW 
who pursue only one of the two, an<l that one with all their 
might ; and these moreover must be favored by circum- 
stances in order to carry their endeavors into efiect. 
Certain attempts are only jH-acticable in particular times, 
and this forms the distrngui^hing character of ages, the 
regulation of which depends on a higher power. 

It is fortunate that even imperfect modes of government 
have always a certam tendency to order ; their founders 
have surrounded them with a multitude of forms, which 
always serve as a barrier against great calamities, and 
which impart to the course of afiairs a certain re^arity for 
which the multitude acquire a sort of veneration. The 
more forms there are, the fewer commoticHis happen. So 
great b thdr authority, that the conquerors of llome and 
of China have been obliged to adopt the laws of the con- 
quered countries. 
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Herein coDsist also the advantages of the oriental and 
othejr ancient lawgivers : they considered as much the na- 
ture of men, as the circumstances of their particular sub- 
jects ; our laws, for the most past, only concern themselves 
with public affidrs. That smaplicit)r of manners, tempe- 
rance, industry', constancy, those military virtues, which 
am(Hig us each individual must enjoin to himself, became 
among the ancients matter of prescriptive obligation. 

In fact, it is only through the influence of manners that 
society can be maintained : the laws may form them, but 
men must give assistance to the laws by their own endea- 
vors. Every thing will go well when men shall declaim 
less on their share m the supreme power, and each indi- 
vidual shall seek to acquire so much the more authority 
over himself. Let eveiy one aim at attaining a correct 
estimate of things ; for by this means his desires will be 
very much moderated. Let alterations in the forms of 
government be left to the operation of time, which gives to 
every people the constitution of which it is susceptible at 
each particular period, and a dififerent one when it be- 
comes mature for the change. 

I propose in the following discourses to describe the ori- 
gin, growth, and alteration of many forms of government, 
and die fate of nations. Nothing will contribute more to 
afford that true estimate, which is so highly necessary, of 
the present condition of the European states, than a cor- 
rect view of their establishment and original spirit. We 
shall come at length to a multitude of treaties, which, dur- 
ing the last century and a half, have been concluded by 
the most, sagacious statesmen, and again annihilated by 
the greatest generals : we shall moreover witness the con- 
sequences which have arisen to the prince and people, and 
the dangerous situation into which all states are thus 
brought. Examples for imitation and warning, great 
wealoiesses and urgent necessities, conjunctures which call 
for temperance, and such as require a diligent investiga- 
tion, will often occur to us, and will suffer us, for the fu- 
ture, to be led into fewer illusions by a specious exterior 
and finely sounding words. 
VOL. I. 2 
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BOOK L 

FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE TO THE. 
AGE OF THE TROJAN WAR. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE PRIMITIYE CONDITION OF JKANKINB. 

Two very opposite opinions prevail with respect to the 

Erimitive condition of the human race. Some traditions 
egin with a golden age of innocence and happiness ; others 
widi a state of original barbarism and Wild disorder.* 
Thus according to one representation our species has con- 
tinually become more debased in every succeeding age ; 
according to the other it has gradually attained perfection 

* The former of these repxeBentations preyaila thiou|[rh the frag- 
ments of remote antiquity preserved amon^ various nations, and 
through all the religious traditions of the ancient world. It is found 
not omy in the Scriptures or inspired writings of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, hut in the books esteemed sacred bj various oriental nations, as 
the Chinese, Indians, Persians, Babvlomans, and Egyptians. In the 
Skuking and other fragments of Chinese history, and in the Rama- 
jan of 3ie Indian Valmic, pictures are drawn of the happiness and 
virtue of the first men, which resemble the fiction of the golden age 
80 celebrated in the mythology of Greece and Rome. Plato says that 
his countrymen derived all ueir knowledge of divine things from the 
ancients, who, as he affirms, *^ were wiser and lived nearer to the 
gods than we." The Egyptians began their history with dynasties 
oif gods and heroes, who were said to have assumed human fi>rm 
(JM^tnnuStdis 'vtyavevai) and to have dwelt among men, and to have 
communicatea all arts and sciences to the Egyptian priests. The 
golden age of the Hindoos, and their numerous avatars a£ the gods, 
axe fictions of a similar character, as well as their two royal dynasties 
descended firom the sun and moon, with which we find a remarkable 
coincidence in the traditions of Peru. 

Such is the common sentiment of antiquity, while far different 
representations are ^ven by many philosophers and poets. An ex- 
ampl6 may be found in Lucretius, Lib. v. Vol^vago vitam tracta- 
hunt more ferarum, &e, - ^ 
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by many new acquirements. If we believe the former, 
man lived in immortal ^outh until a vain curioaty incited 
him to follow the deceitful allurements of passion against 
the voice of hb inward feelings of moral duty, to sacrifice 
his happiness to the serpent vmes of insinuating pleasure, 
or to appropriate to himself that fire with which die benevo- 
lent Fadier of gods and men designed to animate and en- 
lighten him in every case of need. Others on the contrary 
relate, that man was formed by the slow labors of Nattire 
out of the mud of the earth, and produced at length in his 
present shape, but attained not until after many generations 
to that vigor and beauty in which he excels all other ani- 
mals. There is truth in both these representations ; the 
first of men were innocent and virtuous ; but those were 
firail and corrupt who first submitted themselves to the re- 
straints and ordinances of society. 

It is indeed a striking fact, that the most ancient people^ 
in all other matters wholly uncultivated, had faithful repre- 
sentations and correct ideas of the Deity, of the world, of a 
future state, and even of the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies ; while the arts which relate to the conveniences ^life. 
are of far more recent date. In matters of the highest war- 
port the eldest of mankind were wise ; m the afflfrs of 
numan life they were children. A remembrance of these 
primitive ideas was preserved afterwards among most na- 
tions, but darkened, deformed, and misunderstood : even 
astronomical computations were carried on mechanically, 
without knowledge of the principles. 

Would it not appear that our soul, that particle of the 
Divine Spirit that dwells within us, had derived from the 
immediate instruction of a higher nature, and preserved fi)r 
a time, certain indispensable faculties and ideas, to whidi 
it could not have attained alone ? On the other hand, all 
that appertained to the use of material objects was left for 
the exercise of human ingenuity.* Those pure ideas of 
the patriarchs became afterwards obscured among. most of 
the races of men by the lapse of time, and through the toil« 
some labor of cultivating a desert earth : hence necesshy 
stimulated them to the discovery of various arts. 

* << Ut yarias usus meditando eztunderet arte^." 
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SECTION n. 

OF THE PRIMITIVE ABODE OF MANKIND. 

There seems to be no better way of mquiring where 
was the cradle of the human race, than to seek where bread 
com, that universal food of those who have ever possessed 
it, was indigenous, and where the domestic aninuLb which 
from times of yore have dwelt with men, had their native 
seat. We are at liberty to suppose that those who first 
wandered forth brought with them their wonted sustenance 
and these companions of their domestic life. Theophras^ 
tus observed that barley grows wild in the high lands be- 
hind the Caspian Sea. A pupil of Linnsus found srain 
growmg wild in Bashkiria. Un the mountains of Cash- 
mire, in Thibet, and in the north of China, it certainly grows 
many years witliout sowing or tillage. On the same moun- 
tains our household animals run wild. Great rivers burst' 
forth ihun their ^des : the Hoangho or YeHow River leads 
txi China ; the Ganges and the Indus to India.* 

* Adelung has adopted this opinion respecting the onffinal aeti of 
the human species, and has mentioned a yariety of considerations in 
support of it. He observes, that the central plain of Asia, being the 
highest region in the globe, must have been tae first to emerge from 
the universal ocean, and therefore first became capable of affording a 
habitable dwelling to terrestrial animals and to the human species ; 
hence, as the subsiding waters gradually gave up the lower regions 
to be the abode of life, they may have descended, and spread them- 
selves proffressively over their new acquisitions. The desert of 
Kobi, whicn is the summit of the central steppe, is the most elevated 
ridge in the globe. From its vicinity the great rivers of Asia ittke 
their rise and flow towards the four cardinal points. The Selinga, 
the Ob, the Irtish, the Lena, and the Jenisey, send their waters to uie 
Frozen Ocean; the Jaik flows towards the setting sun; the Amur 
and Hoangho, and the Indus, Ganges, and Burampooter, towards the 
east and south. On the declivities of these high lands are the plain* 
of Thibet, lower than the firozen region of Kobi, where many fertile 
tracts are well fitted to become the early seat of animated nature. 
Here are found not only the vine, the onve, rice, the legumina and 
other plants, on which man has in all ages depended, in a great mea- 
sure, for his sustenance ; but all tiiose animals run wild upon these 
mountains, which he has tamed and led with him over the whole 
earth, as the ox, the horse, the ass, the sheep, the goat, the eaaie!, 
the hog, the dog, the cat, and even the gentle rein-deer, who ikocom- 
VOL. I, 2* 
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SECTION in 



or THE ANTIQUITY Or THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

Who is able to compute how often the sun has revolved 
in his course, since on some happy field of Cashmire, or on 
a healdiful mountain of Thibet, God inspired mto the first 
man of earth the spark of the Divine Spirit? At present 
the reckonings of time among all nations reach up nearly 
to a like period. The great numbers of the Chinese, In- 
dians, and Egyptians are astronomical, not historical ;. not 
unlike Buffon's jPeriods of Nature, of which he chooses to 
assume one of 80,000 ^ears before the earth could have 
assumed the state in which we now see it. 

The oldest book of the Chinese annals does not com- 
mence its historical record from an earlier time than that of 
our Trojan war. The Greeks, Homer and Hesiod, are 
older than its author. Neither do the Indians carry up 
their historical age more than 5000 years. According to 
the scriptural chronology, in that way of reckoning it which 
appears to me the most probable, almost three thousand 
years may be added to this computation. We may, in my 
opinion, assume 7506 years from the origin of mankind, 
as it is known to us by means of the Bible, to the present 
day.* (1784.) 

panics him even to the icy polar tracts. In Oashmire plants, ani- 
mals, and men exist in the greatest physical perfection. 

A number of arguments are suggested in favor of this opinion. 
Bailly has referred the origin of the arts and sciences, of astronomy 
and of the old lunar zodiac, and the discovery of the planets, to the 
most northerly tract of Asia. His attaclmient to Buffon's hypothesis 
of the central fire and the gradual refrigeration of the earth Kas driven 
him indeed, to the banks of the frozen ocean ; but his arguments ap- 
ply more naturally to the centre of Asia. (See Bailly's Letters to 
Voltaire.) ^ 

Lastly, in our Scriptures the second origin of mankind is referred 
to a mountainous region eastward of Shinar, and the ancient books of 
the Hindoos fix t|ie cradle of our race in the same quarter. The Hin- 
doo paradise is on Mount-Meru, which is on the confines of Cash- 
mire and Thibet. T. 

* 2262 years to the deluge (Septuag. and Jul. Afirican.) ; 1074 to the 
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SECTION IV. 

BEGINNING OF HISTORY. PERSIA. 

From the oldest times we possess only fragments, which 
consist partly of poems misunderstood, and partly of uncer- 
tain successions of kings. We propose to confine ourselves 
to those nations who have exercised the greatest influence 
upon the fates of Europe. Within tliis limit Persia may 
well hold the first place ;. a region of high culture from the 
earliest age, where traces of the pure religion of Zerdusht, 
which he brought among the nations from Mount Albordi, 
may still be recognized. The people who inhabit the 
southern side of the great ridge of hills have ever displayed 
greater inventive powers and greater constancy in preserv- 
ing their institutions than the tribes who dwell to the north- 
ward : the former of these endowments they owe to the 
ease and leisure afforded tliera by a more propitious cli- 
mate, and by their practice of temperance ; the latter to 
their settled habits, not being prompted by a restless spirit 
to a migratory life. 

The remains of the ancient Persian capital Estakhar,* as 
well as those of the Egyptian Laksor,f and the ruins on 
the hither peninsula of India, bear the expression of majes- 
tic grandeur, and of a noble desire to hand down to futu- 
rity eternal memorials of certain great truths or remarkable 
events. These elevated feelings cannot be the effect of 
climate ; otherwise they could not fail still to exhibit a like 
influence in the same countries, where instead of ancient 
simplicity and grandeur, a fondness for singularity and 
false refinement is now displayed. Was man being nearer 
to his origin conscious of a higher rank in nature ? Did he 
think less on the enjoyments of sense, and more on that 
which endures for ever ? In reality, the palaces of Dshem- 

birth of Terah's eldest son (lxx.) ; 60 to Ahraham (Usher) ; 75 to his 
departure for Canaan ; 215 to Jacob's departure for Egypt ; 430 to 
Mosea (Michaelis) ; 592 to the buildine of the Temjkle (Josephus) ; 
from that time we follow the common chronology. 

* Persepolis. 't Thebes, 
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shid and Osyrnandyas are as widely distinguished from that 
of Versailles as Moses and Homer from the wits of the age 
of Louis XIV. 



SECTION V. 

ASSYRIA. 

We come next to the exuherant fields which the Tigris 
and Euphrates water, especially towards the end of their 
course, and of which Hippocrates has left us an excellent 
description. " All the productions of Asia," says he, ** are 
more beautiful and larger than those of the region we in- 
habit ; the climate and the manners of men are more gen- 
tle ; die peo{^e are benevolent and generous : many impet- 
uous rivers, flowing between banks shaded with noble trees, 
roll their waves through extensive plains ; no country, ex- 
cept, perhaps Egypt, is more fertile in men and animals, 
ncMT are the natives any where of greater stature or of finer 
persons ; they love pleasure and yet are not the less brave. 
They have certain national traits of countenance, in which 
they resemble each other more than the people of Europe, 
whose countries and seasons are exposed to more frequent 
and greater vicissitudes." 

It appears that no long pneriod of time had elapsed after 
that great inundation of which almost all nations have some 
knowledge, when the countries above described became 
the seat of colonists, and that certain tribes of these setders 
acquired in the course of a few centuries an embent de- 
gree of opulence and power. We are also informed diat 
some nations descending from the mountains in a very dis- 
tant age conquered these beaudful plains, when they ac- 
quired civilization, and under monarchs of whom we have 
litde knowledge enjoyed their prosperity during many cen- 
turies. We neither know how far then* power ext^ded, 
nor how many dynasties ruled over them; but we easily 
conceive that the adaptation of die government to the man- 
ners of the people, the tranquil character of the latter, and 
die custom of continually changing the rulers in the pro- 
vinces, may have given this empire a long duration. Mon- 
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ar<^ has of kself this adirantege, that its simple tenor ud 
its resemblance to the domestic relations between the father 
of the family and the children and servants, give it stabiliQry 
while the frequent removal of the rulers renders it toleraUe 
even to those wha delight in change. 



SECTION VI. 

OF THE SYRIAN COAST AND PHENICE. 

Syria, between Lebanon and Mount Taurus, the Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean, but chiefly the sea-coast 
as far as it was inhabited by the Phenicians, obtained a 
powerful influence over all nations. With respect to manr 
discoveries we are uncertain whether they belcmged to this 
people, or the Eg3rptians : it is clear that the rhenicians 
communicated to us all the sciences of inner Asia. 

The primitive sources of these sciences will probably 
remain always unknown to us. Thoth or Thoyth, to whom 
it is common to refer them, is not the name of a man, but 
signifies a monument. Tlus mistake gave rise to the fable 
of the pillars of Seth, one of the first men, which in this 
sense may be not without historical foundation. But all 
the inscriptions on such pillars, on account of the nature of 
the oldest written characters or the style of expression, 
were allegorical. 

Hence the numerous symbols of the Greek mythology, 
a svstem of sacred fables, alike exalted in its first principles 
and m the immortal works of the poets, but which, as the 
knowledge of foreign idioms declined and the hidden sense 
was forgotten, became by degrees unintelligible. Pkto and 
Zeho, who, 600 years sdfter Homer, first undertook to in- 
terpret them, and all the school of these philosophers, who 
have displayed more ingenuity than leamu^ in this pursuit, 
may weU be thought to have guessed the meaning of but a 
small part. Moreover the mythobgy had become mixed 
with the history of countries, and the gods of various nar 
tioos were excba^ed for each other when they only bore 
some mutual resemblance. The Oriental Hercules may 
have been the Sun ; the Hercules of Greece was repre- 
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sented as a warrior roaming in quest of adventures ; in 
Gaul he was seen in the form of a forei^ merchant. L#a* 
ter writers have pursued this work of interpretatioa in a 
manner wholly devoid of taste : with them Phaethoa is an 
astronomer, who died before the completion of his book ;* 
Bellerophon followed the same profession, but sufiered 
from addicting himself too closely to his studies ; the judge- 
ment of Paris was the declamation of a rhetorician of that 
name in praise of the three goddesses ; the expression of a 
Trojan funeral hymn on the premature death of Ganymede 
the King's son, '' the gods found him so lovely that they 
were envious of the earth," and the fable related concern- 
ing Tiresius and Ceneus, that they were sometiirres men 
and sometimes women, were supposed to relate to the in- 
troduction of the most immoral passions. 

The best resources that we nave from the Greeks for 
comprehending in some measure the sense of tlie mytholo- 
gical doctrine which was set forth in their mysteries, are 
die Orphic hymns, which may be partly the work of Qno-' 
macritus, partly of the Pythagorean Cercops. The style 
of these poems is very suolirae. Orpheus, whose name is 
not absurdly affixed .to them since they contain bis doc- 
trines, had visited Egypt, and the Phenician colonies in 
JBoeetia. Some obscure knowledge of Moses seems also 
discoverable in these productions. It cannot be denied 
that the learned men of Alexandria may have made va- 
rious alterations and additions b the course of the third 
century ; still it is manifest that the mysteries contributed 
very much to the forming and softening of manners, and 
especially imparted serenity to life as well as to death by 
the consoling hopes of immortality. They may well hold 
the preference, not in their essential character, but in the 
manner of representation, over those far more recent ideas 
which have surrounded the bed of death with needless 
terrors. 

This life was considered in the mysteries as a state of 
preparation for a lasting and progressive happiness, or if 
that was needful, for a still longer purification. It is true 

* Anon. «cpc am^ntv. 
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that this doctrine remained hidden fix>m the common peo- 
ple ; they were not prepared to receive it without abuse ; 
perhaps it was also on this account that Moses among the 
rlebrews has scarcely pointed out in the obscure distance 
some indications of the same prospect. 



SECTION vn 

COLCHIS AND SCTTHIA. 

To the northward of the Asiatic plains, the vallies of the 
inaccessible Caucasus aiForded an abode to various tribes 
of free and barbarous people. The bhabitants of Colchis 
alone, invited to the cultivation of commerce by the vicinity 
of two seas which were formerly joined towards the north, 
attained by means of it to a degree of opulence which ren- 
dered them celebrated. Then: territory of smaU extent 
lay on the eastern shore of the Euxine sea : the greater 
part of it was marshy, and the atmosphere humid ; they 
had frequent and heavy rains ; a great number of channels 
intersected their plains, on the banks of which the dwell- 
ings of the people were placed, raised for the most part . 
upon stakes. The natives of the country were corpulent^ 
and somewhat above the middle stature ; their language 
was bard of utterance and ungraceful. They were the 
Hollanders of those ancient times. Their chief river the 
Phasis, like the Rhine, lost itself in interminable sands. 

Northern Scythia, including all the region above Sarma- 
tia and the forests of (xermany as far as the frozen sea, was 
a wilderness through which many pastoral and hunting na- 
tions incessantly roamed. Herodotus, who coUected on 
their borders all the accounts which he could obtain from 
merchants and travellers, has described these tribes and 
their manners mih wonderful accuracy. We shall make 
further mention of them in the course of this general out- 
line, at the period when they become important to univer- 
sal history. 
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SECTION VIU. 

ARABIANS; J£WS; PHENICIAN COLONIES. 

CS ihe great Arabian people, situated on the confines of 
Inner and Outer Asia, and in the country of frankincense 
and spices, who during so many centuries received gold 
from foreign nations, but never submitted universally to a 
foreign yoke, we shall have the most proper occasion to 
treat at that epoch when they broke out at once from their 
boundaries, and became lords of the finest portions of the 
eardi. 

A similar remark applies to the Jews. Lon^ as it were 
shut up in a country of small extent, kmg despised by the 
more powerful and culti^ted nations, they obtained at <mce 
after the fall of Jerusalem, by the Christian religion which 
arose among them, a more general, a more durable influ- 
ence over the human race, than the ancient Romans had 
acquired by their three hundred and twenty triumphs. 
The natural place (or relating their history will occur on a 
future occasion. 

It remains at present to speak of the Pbenicians, by far 
the most important nation in these primitive times, who 
were the inventors of class, of purple, of coinage, and of 
the characters which afterwards were adopted in Europe. 
Setting out from a narrow coast on the Syrian Sea, they 
visited all the sh<»es of the Mediterranean ; they peqiled 
and cultivated the isle of Thasos, and many others in the 
vicinity of Greece, as well as Boeotia, the north of Africa 
and the coast of Spain. While they embarked on oae 
side at Elath on the Red Sea,, to sail round ASdca, tbey 
passed on the other throu^ the Spanish strait; sou^t tin 
in the mines of Britauoi and aixiber where the Prussian Ra- 
daune pours itsdf into the Baltic ; and as a second Tyre 
was founded by them in the Persian Gulf, so Kuhn i^Pm^ 
sia was perhaps also their setdement.* They &9etk iattor 
duced among the ancients the notion of islands, and a 

• Uphagen, Parerga. 
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continent beyond the Atlantic Ocean. The greatest things 
^e effected by the smallest nations, who are stimulated by 
necesaty to exertion. 

Much to be lamented is the slender state of our knowl- 
edge concerning their domestic history and enterprises. 
The latter they were in the habit of concealing under the 
most impenetrable secrecy. Certain discoveries were 
purposely consigned W oblivion, because the magistrates 
dreaded the too numerous migrations and endless divisions 
of the Phenician people. Tyre, the mother country, fell 
also at too early a period, and the writers belonging to the 
naticxi were lost together with its power and liberty. Of 
the old Sanchoniathon, a few and as it seems ill interpreted 
fragments remain, and we have a still more meagre ab- 
stract of the later voyages of Hanno. 

The boundaries of Asia towards Africa lose themselves 
in the sandy desert between Gaza and Pelusium. Many 
travellers have here found their deatli, where the treach- 
erous sands often form the appearance of a bridge over 
the Sirbonitic gulf. 

SECTION IX. 

EGYPT. 

The land on which we now enter, Delta, the paradise 
of Egypt, is not so old as the world, but has been gradually 
deposited by the waters of the Nile. From the point of 
the Deha, a long valley ascends along the course of the 
river beyond Memphis, to tlie spot where Laksor displays 
its astonishing rubs. Another valley extends thence to tlie 
rocks over which the stream falls in deafening cataracts. 
To ^the westward, lie deserts of sand ; to the eastward, 
mountains whose feet are washed by the Ai'abian Gulf, 
dangerous to navigators. The Delta, and these valleys 
comprise Egypt. 

It is remarkable as one of the most universally firuitful 
countries of the earth, and as the abode of a very ancient 
people It eaually attracts our notice by the long unalter- 
ed duration otits laws, its customs, and arts. The system 

VOL. I. 3 
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of Its laws was well constituted, and m the strictest relation 
to the nature of the country and the people. Hence, the 
native government long maintained its authority, as id 
after times, every foreign dominion and institution was 
frail and transient. The former was enabled to resJst the 
transitory conquests of the Ethiopians, a nation whose 
manners were by no means foreign to those of its native 
people. 

In fact, the theocracy, or the sovereignty of the priest- 
hood was also very powerful in Ethiopia. But we know 
so litde of the distant parts of Africa, that even recent trav- 
ellers have often only copied from the old and respectable 
Agatharchides. No man has penetrated far mto the 
country, and yet this does not seem impracticable for 
those who dwell upon the borders. 

SECTION X. 

ASIA MINOR.* 

The great peninsula of Lesser Asia contains very beau- 
tiful districts, as well as places strongly fortified by nature. 
Many rivers, some of them of considerable width, water 
luxuriant and enchanting plains ; formerly a fiery moun- 
tain here and there threw out flames, and after these 
became extinguished, earthquakes ^o6k the land; but 
since the rivers have deposited more sdl about thdr 
estuaries, iand tiie water has been kept at a distsoice fixMn 
the ancient craters, the earthquakes also have more rdrely 
happened. 

In Lesser Asia, at the feet of Ida, lay Troy, ftGtn the 
chieftains of which so many of the ropl aynasties in 
Europe have chosen to trace their origm. TRie tobes 
indeed which peopled Pannonia, Gaul, Italy, and perhaps 
Greece, may be supposed to have efiected their passage 
in remote times from these coasts into the neighboring 
continent of Europe. 

Troy itself is an important place in the memorials of the 
human race. The chieftains who fought for and against 
it, have been already during three thousand years the 
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objeefs of admixalkiD and pity among aU civilized natiana. 
By their magnaniimty, by their heroisiD> their power, their 
fr^etndsUpSy they merited the immortali^ which Homer 
has given them« Through them, Asia and Europe came 
]|2to the first durable relations, and the Grecian tribes 
were first collected to a conunon enterprise. This remark 
leads us to enter upon the primitive state of Greece. 

SECTION XI. 

GREECE. 

Ancient traditions, as well as physical observations, 
pomt out the former existence of the land of Lectonia, 
which would seem to have occupied a part of the space 
now filled by the Grecian sea. An earthquake probably 
broke down its foundations, and the whole was finally 
submerged under the waves. Perhaps this event happen- 
ed when the sea, which was formerly extended over the 
Scythian plains, forced its way throu^ the Bosphorus and 
precipitated itself into the basin of the Mediterranean.* 
The numerous islands of the Archipelago appear to be 
the remains of Lectonia'. This tract of land probably 

* It wa0 the ofMiiioii of Pallas that the Euzine and Caspian seas, as 
well as the lake Aral, and sevcrral others, are the remains of an exten- 
sive sea, which covered a greatpart of the north of Asia. (See Pallas, 
fteise dareh Siberien, 5 5.) Tni& conjecture of Pallas, which was 
drawn from his observations in Siberia, has been cmifirmed bj 
Klaproth's Survey of the Country to the Northward of the Caucasus. 
Lastly, M. de Choiseul Gouffier adds, that a great part of Moldavia, 
Vallaohia, and Bessarabia, bears evident traces of having formed part 
of the same sea. 

It has often been conjectured that the opening of the Bosphorus 
was the occasion of the draining of this ocean in me midst of Europe 
and Asia. The memory of this disruption of the two continents was 
preserved in the traditions of Greece. Strabo (lib. i. p. 49,) Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. lib. ii. c. 90,) and Diodorus (lib. v. c. 47,) have collected 
the ancient memorials which existed of so striking a catastrophe. 
The truth of the story has, however, beMi plaeed on more secure 

Sounds by physical observations on the districts in the vicinity of 
e Bosphorus. See Dr. Clarke's Travels, and particularly a Mb- 
moire by. M. de Choiseul Gouffier in the Mems. de Institut. Royal 
de France, 1815, in which the author has collected much curious 
information on this subject. 
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facSHated the passage of the first cdomsts out of Asia mto 
our quarter of the world. 

For a long time the soil of Greece remaiaed cold and 
marshy ; an extensive sea covered Thessaty, heSore the 
Peneus broke for itself a channel dirough the rocks of 
Tempe. 

The oldest name in the Grecian history is that of Ina- 
chuSf who is said to have founded Argos. His existence 
has been doubted, but on insufficient grounds. Ogyges 
succeeds to him, who lived about the time when the lake 
Copais poured its fertilizing waters over the wide plains of 
Boeoda. All these events happened in such remote 
periods that the traditions of the primitive world were 
distinguished by the term of Ogygian. 

A somewhat brighter day akeady appears vnth the 
dawning of Attic civilization. Cecrops, an Egjrptian, built 
a town upon the site, where afterwards the citadel of 
Athens rose in magnificence. He introduced morals and 
judicial regulations, and the countiy became an asyltmi for 
the innocent and persecuted. Festivals, compacts, and 
laws, thence extended their beneficial influence. 

A hundred and thirty years after him, the Pheoician 
Cadmus brought the use of letters into Boeotia; and at 
Thebes, in the same country, he erected a dtadeil. The 
greatest lyric poet, and the most accomplished gmieral of 
the Greeks, were Boeotians ; nevertheless this people was 
accused of stupidity. Perhaps they knew not now to 
value these great men. Their discoveries were brought 
to perfection by others, and more usefully applied. It is 
moreover remarkable, that Cadmus, the father of learning, 
who taught us to hand down our thoughts to futurir^, came 
into Greece just at the time when the arms of Joshua, 
the leader of the Jews, drove the Phenician tribes toward 
the sea, and compeUed them to seek refiige in distant 
colonies. This act of a despised people, scarcely known 
to the Grecian historians, was the occasional cause of all 
the intellectual and moral excellence which has arisen 
through the influence of literature. 

The Phenicians also brought with tiiem the use of wine, 
and the oracle of Ddphi seems to have been their work. 
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This temple, after the establishment of which the soodisay- 
ing oaks of Dodona fell mto obUvioD, became a c^itnd 
point of union for the difierent Grecian tribes. 

The latter were distinguished by the name of Hellenes, 
from Hellen, 90a of Deucalion, a Thessalian chief, whom 
an inundation compelled to take refuge on Mount Pamas- , 
sus, situated above Delphi. Hellen united a number of 
tribes. He was the father of Dorus, the grandfather of 
Ion, the brother of Amphictycm. 

This last,* a chief of Locris, established at Thermo- 
pylae, in a pass on the confines of Tbessaly and Greece, a 
g nodical assembly of deputies, bearing delegated powers 
)m eleven or twelve small tribes, each of whom had two 
votes. How these were to be disposed of was determined 
on a particular day appointed for the public convention of 
each state. The object was to ameliorate manners and to 
promote religion ; it was therefore ordained that the power 
of all the confederates should be directed against him who 
should destroy any town comprehended in the league, or 
even in war, should plunder a temple or cut off or poison 
fountains. The general assembly endeavored to setde all 
disputes which happened among die Grecian tribes ; the 
particular one, those which occurred in individual states. 
The Ampbictyons brought theu* wives and children with 
them when they assembled. The festival of the tutelar 
god was held, and contests were carried oii in the public 
games. 

So long as the tribes were small, and all the states nearly 
equal in pjower, it was possible for this constitution to sub* 
sist ; but its weight and utility were lost when Phthiotis and 
Mount QSta influenced the decisions with as many votes 
as the Dorians and lonians ; when at the meeting of the 
Dorian people, the sordid Cytinium had an equal sway 
with the mighty Lacedsmon. Accordingly the form only 
of the Amphictyonic council remained ; ia great aflSurs 
they had scarcely as much influence as the diet at 
Ratisbon. 

Before the Trojan war some common enterprises, with- 

* See Scymnus Chius, in Hudson^s Geograph. Vet. 
VOL. I. 3* , 
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out pkn, were attempted hy the restless boldness of 
puticolar cfaieftatns f but these were not national under- 
takings. Thus Jason performed the Argontutic voyage 
in quest of the gold of Colchis ; a wonderfol expeditJon, 
if we consider the bfant state of navigation ; thus aU the 
cUeis of the Peloponnesus became partakers in the family 
feud of Thebes. The former of these enterprises was 
excited by the desire of booty ; those who eitibarked in 
the latter were moved by the relationship of a chief of 
Ar^ to one of the Theban pnnces. 

The penmsula of Pefeponnesus, the inhabitants of which 
had litJe to fear from external dangers, was eminendy 
adapted for such exploits. Moreover Pelops, and after 
him Perseus, had gained and imparted to their city of 
Argos, such a preponderating influence, that the peninsula 
acquired a sort of metropolis. 

Athens interfered less in suchTcstless movements. At- 
tica was accordingly better cultivated, and the hi^ court 
of the Areopagus became a venerable example. Many 
cities long after acknowledged that agriculture originated 
from Attica, by annual offerings of the first fruits of their 
land.* The Athenians were chiefly proud of havingfirst 
introduced popular government among the Greeks. Their 
kings ruled as founders of plantations, with the influence 
which the merit of the original setdement and the number 
of colonists in their suite imparted ; but Theseus joined all 
the twelve Attic boroughs to the chief city, and united their 
senates into one body. Of the townsmen of sd! of them he 
formed one assembly, to which he intrusted the election 
of the king ; he retained for himself scarcely any privilege, 
except that of presiding at the celebration of sacrifices 
and in the coimcil, and the command in time of war.f 
Hence^DTth Athens was distinguished by the preservation 
of a great part of its native customs, while other states 
were exposed to many alteratkuis from external contin- 
gencies. 

, : 

•laocrat. Panegyr. tMann. Arun4el. Thucyd. Orat. Demosh. 
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SECTION xn. 

CBKTE. 

la these ancient times Minos, king of Crete, exercised 
his preponderating power on the sea ; he drove out the 
barbarous Carians Irom the Cyclades, and exterminated 
piracy, whidi among the Greeks had been openly pro- 
lessed ; he kept the people of the coasts in awe of him, 
and at the same time forced them to pay him tribute. 
Crete was very advantageously situated to become mistress 
of tbis sea ; but at leng^ a confederacy arose which put a 
period to her dominion. 

Minos wished to render the Cretans mild and gentle in 
tbdr manners $ in order to attain this object, he allowed 
fieee indulgence to licentious excesses, even of die most 
Aagitiotts kind, hoping that the refinements of gallantry 
would mitigate the native ferocity of his subjects.* 

The Cretans, as individuals, possessed eminent skill in 
military affairs, while the laws which they adopted prevent- 
ed the state from undertaking any great enterprise abroad.f 
Instead of a king, to whose decision every thing was ulti- 
mately referred, they elected ten cosmes or regulators to 
govern in peace and in war. These were chosen from 
ancient families for a limited time ; and when the period 
of their c^ce was completed, they remained members of 
the ^nate. The judges were all men of advanced age ; 
young men were n^ver allowed to propose any alterations 
lo t^ laws, and it was especially forbidden to make such 
propofsals in any other place than in the senate, and even 
tbore it was omy permitted to be done secretly. For the 
rest tbd whole produce of the country, which was gfiOr 
^caQy fertile, was divided into twelve portions ; all was ia 
common, and the citizens ate together m public companies; 
<x» i}QtUon was destined for the sacrifices, and another 
for the boiEfitable ^tertainment df strangers. The lands 
were cultivated by slaves, and the use of arms was reserved 

• Plato, leg. 8. Strabo. t Aristotle, Polit. 2. Flatoj leg. 1. 
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{<x freemen. Fruits, cattle, money, and .all other things 
were under the direction of the senate. They were less 
anxious that the (Mpulation should become numerous, than 
that every man should be sufficiently provided for ; and 
were less desirous of superfluity than of an efisy and 
careless life. The chase, gymnastic exercises, and wan- 
dering in quest of adventures, occuined the life of the 
private citizen. Fighdng, and even theft, when exec|ited 
with |reat adroitness, were regarded as lawful means of 
acouirmg address and manual dexterity. 

This constitution had a long duration : for the assemUy 
of the people had simply die privilege of c<Mifinning or 
rejecting the proposiuons of the senate and the cosraes, 
without the slightest modification. It happened indeed 
sometimes that they deposed the cosmos, and refosed to 
elect others; disputes occurred concerning the duration 
and limits of then* authority and that of the senate; but 
these contests produced only factious commotions; the 
laws were on the whole maintained ; and the island, pro- 
tected by the sea, preserved its freedom as long as the 
other Grecian states. 



SECTION xin. 

THE TROJAN WAB. 

The Trojan power had formed itself in the borders of 
Mount Ida ;* in the course of diree hundred years many 
neighboring Asiatic nations, and lasdy, even in Europe, 
the coast of Thrace, and an extensive country reaching to 
the confines of Thessaly, had become subject to the king 
of Troy, either by voluntary submission or by forpe of arms. 
This monarch was therefore considered as the richest aoad 
greatest potentate of western Asia.t Against him the 
princes of the Grecian tribes associated themselves in the 
cause of Menelaus king of Lacedemon, whose tasksatt had 
been carried away by the son of the Trojan monarch. The 
throne of Troy was overturned after a ten years war ; at 



* Ywupua. t Regnatoram AsisB. 
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the same time the fong absence of the chiefs, occasioned 
many mnovations in weece, which were very, pernicious 
to the reigning dynasties. The Greeks, themselves, be- 
came unaccustomed to good order and to the enjoyment 
of a peaceful life ; and hence many disturbances arose, in 
oxisequence of which, in the course of the succeeding 
centuries, not €»ly the reigning families were deprived of 
their power, but monarchy itself was m many instances 
abolished, and aristocracies or democracies introduced. 

The Biad and Odyssey were probably sung by Homer 
about a cenUyry and a half after the destruction of the 
town of Troy. They are as old as David's Psalms. Orig- 
inally the Iliad woidd appear not to have been a single 
connected poem, but to have attained at a later period its 
present complete state. A hundred years after Homer, 
Lycurgus the lawgiver of Lacedemon brought these poems 
into Greece, and two centuries and a half later, Pisistratus 
is supposed to have given them their perfect form. His 
son Hipparchus introduced the custom of reciting rhapso- 
dies at ue Panathenaia, or festival of the tutelar goddess. 
A more complete edition of the Homeric poems, from 
which our modern ones are taken, was prepared by Aris- 
totle for Alexander the Great, which the latter used to 
keep under his pillow in a golden case. Also Aratus the 
astronomer, Aristarchus of Samos, and Aristophanes, libra- 
rian at Alexandria, bestowed their labor on tliese immortal 
songs. 

They are according to my opinion the noblest of all 
poems. The orator, the historian, tlie poet, and the private 
citizen, obtain from them equal instruction. A fine moral 
sentiment breathes through the whole. We behold at one 
time the ruinous consequences of violence and anarchy ; at 
another the power of moderation and reason. Obedience 
and freedom, heroism and military discipline are recom- 
mended. Men appear as they are ; all is in action ; no- 
thing is idle, or in stagnation. We are carried away from 
ourselves and instructed without being conscious of it. 
Hence it was that Homer became tlie pattern of Thucy- 
dides, the favorite author of the greatest and noblest men, 
and one of the best teachers of 9ie wisdom of human life. 
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SECTION XIV. 

ITALY. 

The peculation of Italyprobabljr had its beginning about 
the end ot this period. The prinutive inhabitants descend- 
ing from the north dwelt in the Appenines, and in the 
plains formerly abounding in morasses, vvbich stretch be- 
tween these mountains and the Alps. The sea-coasts 
were peopled from the Peloponnesus. QEnotrus, de- 
scended from a branch of the royal family of Argos, 
which was setded b Arcadia, is considered i^s the leader 
of the first aborigines of I^Uum.* The primitive people 
of the neighboring parts of Italy were named Siculi. The 
Greeks above mentioned, with the assistance of their 
countrymen the Pelasgi, achieved such conquests, that 
they soon becaoie the chief inhabitants eyen of the 
Adriatic coast. The Pelasgi, driven by Deucalion out of 
Thessaly, had long wandered about, until chance conducted 
them to the mouth of the Po. Thence the most valiant of 
their youth passed over the mountains, and discovered the 
aborigines ; the rest desirous of repose, founded not far 
from the place where Ravenna now stands, the town of 
Spina, which by means of ccmimerce and naval power, 
became mistress of the Adriatic, and whose cosdy gifts 
shone in the Delphic temple, many centuries after this 
people had suflfered destruction from the barbarians. 

The Siculi driven out by the Pelasgi and abori^es, 
after they had left Italy, united themselves with the.Sicani, 
a Spanish race, at the foot of ^tna, in the beautiful island 
which from them received the name of Sicily. 

At this period, the whole population of Italy was per- 
haps scarcely equal to that which at present exists in the 
kingdom of ^S^aples ; but the habits of pastoral and hunting 
people require an ample space ; agriculture was not much 
Known, and men were fond of a roving and adventorous 
life. Hence arose famines and civil disturbances, in con- 

*Dionys. Halicarnass. lib. 1. 
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sequence of which the tillers of the land resolved to send 
out colonies. For this purpose, either every tenth man^ 
was chosen by lot, or as many men were appointed as had 
been bom in the country during the course of one year. 
Sometimes tfiose who were destmed for emigraticHi, were 
selected by the magistrate ; at otfiers, they offered them- 
selves voluntarily. Arms were given them, and imple- 
ments for the most necessary occupations. Afterwards a 
sacrifice was prepared, and the depardng company ^as 
recommended to the protection of some god. They 
embarked, sought for land, and founded upon some remote 
shore a town, which only remained connected with the 
mother country by the worship of common deities, and by 
the sentiment of ancient friendship. They often afibrded 
each other mutual aid against foreign conquerors, or the 
oppressive tyranny of some usurping citizen. 

There is accordingly more dian one great distinction 
between the ancient colonies and ours.* The former were 
founded by nations with the intent that their citizens might 
be enabled to live more commodiously } those of modern 
times have been for the most part mercantile enterprises, 
the object of which is the acquisition of weal&. Accord- 
ingly die ancient colonists raised such productions as were 
necessary to human subsistence ; the modems such as are 
most advantageous for commerce. When among us the 
state has taken any part in such aftairs, the increase of its 
power and revenues has been the chief end in view. It 
was quite otherwise with the ancients, whose most valuable 
property consisted m territorial possessions, and not in 
gold, and who, on account of the fruitfulness of their soil 
and the simplicity of their lives, found their wants easily 
satisfied. 

Wlien great and populous towns covered all the coasts, 
and room^ for colonizing was less easily found, skill m the 
laborious' arts must necessarily have been improved ;f 
many persons became partakers in the labor before carried 
on by one ; their operations were performed better and 

* Smith, Wealth of Nations, b. v. 

t Labor iitgenium miseris dedit. ManiL 
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with greater despatch, and inventions were multqplied. Al- 
ready in Homer's time a greater luxury displays itself, 
although still near to the unformed taste of nature ; he 
mentions Qrchomenos, Tyre, Sidoii, and the Egyptian 
Thebes, as towns whose riches, politeness, and commdxe 
were the wonder of the world. 

For the rest, the wandering Pelasgi soon lost all in- 
dependence even in Italy. No. regular government among 
them ever attamed the period of maturity, but they mixed 
themselves with other nations. 

In Italy the Hetruscans and the Arcadians acquired the 
most lasdng distinction; the former made themselves 
masters of most of the Pelasgic towns ; their remarkable 
skill in the af&irs of religion, and their knowledeeof nature, 
gave them the^ same influence in Italy which the greatness 
of«their maritime power and their bold enterprises obtained 
through the whole Mediterranean sea. Their true name 
appears to have been, '' Rhseti" from Resan, one of the 
ancestors of their race ; it would appear that they were 
caHed Tyrrheni, from the Greek name for their dwellings,* 
consisting of many stories — ^Tuscans from the Greek term 
for sacrifice,f in which as in all kinds of augury they were 
the most experienced masters. Originally they appear to 
have been a race related to the northern nations. They 
^vemed Italy from the Alps to the Tiber ; and after the 
Gauls had taken from them tlie wide valley of the Po, and- 
the feet of the Alps, the confederation of their twelve cities 
still maintained itself, and supported for centuries its splen- 
did dominion on the sea. 

The seat of the Arcadian colonies was Mount Palatium 
on the Tiber ; Evander, who had become dangerous to 
the powerful of his countiy by his opulence and wisdom, 
left Arcadia to settle in this district. He brought among 
the barbarians, laws and civilization, and industry and 
commerce soon began to display themselves. Hercules, a 
stranger, persuaded tlie Italians and some GraHic and 
Spanish nations to establish a commercial road, for the 
security of which they entered into mutual bonds. 

* Tt'po-ei;. t Qvvtat. 
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The c<mim6DGeinent of the Italian history is a piece of 
mythology misunderstood. The kingdom of Janus r(^e* 
sents the ancient domim<»i of Chaos, and its transition mto 
the organized creation ; the age of Saturn is an obscure 
remembrance of the ancient world, a delineation of the 
character of remote antiquity and of the siraplkmy of the 
primiuve times. 



BOOK IL 

FROM THE FIRST RISE OF. REPUBLICAN GOVERN- 
MENTS TO THE TIME OF SOLON. 



SECTION I. 

INTRODtJCTION. 

The history of the six centuries which elapsed from the 
destruction of Troy to the time of Solon is less fertile in 
fables but not accurately known. Poets lived during this 
period, but they took for the most part the passions for 
their themes. There were also historians who acquired 
fame, but the eloquence and surpassing merits of their 
successors, caused their works to fall into speedy ohUvion. 

SECTION H. 

BABYLON. 

Three hundred years after the Trojan war, the ancient 
kingdom of the Assyrians fell through effijminacy and 
negligence. Many petty states arose out of its ruins, two 
of which raised themselves to a high degree of power ; 
the kings of Media subdued the moimtain land of rersia, 
and established relations of amity with the hordes that 

VOL. I. 4 ^ 
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wandered on the eastern side of the Caspian Sea ; tliey 
conquered also a portion of the empire which had centered 
in Nineveh ; at the same time the king of Bahel or Baby- 
lon flourished with still greater magnificence and power. 

In this very ancient seat of learning and science, Na- 
bopolassar, after a long period of anarchy and division, 
erected a most powerful monarchy, whose sceptre Nebu- 
chadnezzar, his son, extended from the mountains of 
Caucasus, where he defeated the Iberians, to the sandy 
deserts of Libya. He burnt Jerusalem, defeated Amraon, 
Moab, and Edom, conquered Tyre, the richest commercial 
city of the Phenicians, laid waste Egypt, and formed for 
his empire a new boundary, eidier by leaving its borders 
desolate or in some instances by peopling them with tribes 
drawn from distant countries. He adorned the city of his 
residence with the noblest works of architecture. 

Of this city even tlie ruins are scarcely discoverable. 
It is still more difficult to trace the vestiges of Nineveh, 
which lay at the distance of a three days' journey from it. 
Time has contributed less to this effect than the marshy 
nature of the soil, in which the ruins have sunk, in. some 
places, to a considerable depth. The mode of building 
was besides not well calculated for durability.* 



SECTION III. 

EGYPT. 

After the Trojan war, Egypt acquired greater opulence 
than it had before attained. The dynasties into which it 
was divided became united ; the whole country submitted 
to one king ; and the latter was subject to the laws, over 
which the priests presided as a restraining power. One 
circumstance was calculated to disturb this constitution ; 
viz. the separation made by Sesostris between the military 
and agricultural classes. If a succession of able princes 
had followed, they might have rendered themselves su- 
perior to the laws, but the only consequence which ensued 

* Vossii Observat. Lond. 1685 
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was, that the rudtic became unwarlike, and that the in- 
dependence of Egypt often hung upon the fate of a smgle 
battle. 

We talk of the oppressive spirit, we declaim on the 
vanity, of the founders of the vast pyramids. Let us not 
pass so hasty a censure on ancient Egypt. Her monu- 
ments have something mysterious which betrays ideas 
worthy of our admiration. Each side of the base of the 
greatest pyramid 500 times multiplied gives 57,075 toises, 
which complete a geographical degree. The cube of the 
nilometer 200,000 dmes multiplied gives exacdy the same 
result.* 

Towards the end of the period we are now treating of, 
the political weakness which had taken its rise from the 
causes above mentioned began to display itself. Egypt 
in order to resist the increasing power of the Assyrian 
monarchy required the aid of the Ethiopians, and an 
Ethiopian ascended the throne of Pharaoh. But even 
by such means the state with difficultpr held out against the 
rising empire of Asia. Egypt was m general unwarlike ; 
the great fruitfulness of the land, the fondness of the people 
for all kinds of pleasure, even the inclination to a life of 
repose which they habitually acquired during the annual 
overflowbgs of the Nile, rendered the nation effeminate. 
The authority of the priesthood may have contributed to 
this effect. 

When the decline of the Egyptian power became mani- 
fest, the people sought for the cause in the personal 
character of tiieir kings ; and twelve chiefs were chosen in 
their stead, who weakened the kingdom by factions, until 
one of the number re-established the monarchy. But 
Psammetichus, the new sovereign, placed his-chief reliance 
on a body of foreign troops. Egypt, hitherto shut up in 
itself, and " hostile to strangers," was thus opened to com- 
mercial intercourse, and its laws and customs suffered by 
the change. 

'Pancton. Metrologie. PariSy 1780. 
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SECTION IV. 

LACEDEMON« 

Ei^ty years tfier Agamemnon at Ae head of the Gre- 
cian forces had overturned Troy, his descendants the 
Atrids lost die power vduch belonged to them in the 
PeFoponnesus. ^e posterity of the warrior Hevcides led 
the Dorians into that country. Tisamemis, tiie grandson 
of Agamemnon, and son of Orestes, was defeated and 
slain ; the chief cities were partitioned ; and Achaia akme 
was left to ihe Atridae, where, after several centuries, 
democracy gained the ascendancy. Accordingly, Terae- 
nus obtained for his share of the conquest, the beautiful 
^ains of Argos ; the hills of Messenia fe^ to Cresphon ; 
Eurysthenes and Procles, the twin sons of Aristodemus 
became kings of Lacedemon, with the stipulation that 'both 
of them dunng their lives, and after their death, two of 
their descendants, should hold the crown jointly. It was 
unknown which of them was first born. The Delphic god, 
when interrogated, repHed *' that the eldest should receive 
the supreme honors," but gave no hint to which this claim 
belonged, in order to procure for both the highest <fignity 
without contention. The families 'Of the Heradids also 
joined in a league of mutual defence, and engaged to rule 
according to the laws. Argos and Messene never attained 
secure tranquillity ; Lacedemon was long the sport of fac- 
tion, but acquired at last a constitotion whidi will ever be 
in the highest degree remarkable, as displaying the victory 
of one principle of the understanding over the strongest 
natural passions. 

Lacedemon or Sparta was a very large town on the 
river Eurotas, at the foot of Taygetus, where the riBs 
which take their rise from the Arcadian mountains, the 
highest of the Peloponnesus, lose themselves towards the 
sea. The lot by which most public offices were at first 
distributed, threw them not always into the hands which 
were most fit to restrain within the bounds of good order 
the passions of powerful men ; but 150 years after the 
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entrance of the Heraclidae, Lycurgus, tutor of king Leo- 
botus, gave laws to the Lacedemonians calculated to found, 
on the ruins of all the other wishes and feelings of men, 
and with the appearance of rude and barbarous manners, 
an heroic character in which the pride of being Lacede- 
monians was the onhr sentiment. It is possible that he 
obtained this idea from Lyctos in Crete, where he had 
family connexions, as Minos himself received instruction 
from the Egyptians. It is also probable that a secret 
association, that powerful instrument of revolution, facilita- 
ted the change which he wished to effect in public opinion. 
In order to effect the introduction of his meditated scheme, 
he made use, as Minos had done before, of Apollo and 
the other gods ; a practice which the Ephori afterwards 
adopted. 

All the heroes, lawgivers, and the most illustrious sages 
of Greece were supported by tlie Delphian god ; the un- 
derstandmg whiqh they maintained with his priestess, like 
that of the Roman Senate with the College of Priests and 
Augurs, gave them tiie preponderance in the decision of 
the most important affairs ; and we must in justice to the 
oracles observe, that the maintenance of freedom and good 
order, and the softening of manners, were the chief objects 
of their responses. 

Xltbough in the government of Lacedemon the chief 
authority was in the hands of the two kings, the five ephori, 
and the senate of twenty-eight ; though die popular assem- 
bly bs^d no other privilege than thft power of electing the 
senators, who held their places for Kfe ; though the more 
opulent citizens only were admitted into the popular 
assembly, syet tlie constitution of Lacedemon was often 
called by the ancients, a popular government, and even 
the most powerful of democracies.* They considered 
democracy as consisting not so much in the forms as in 
the spirit of the administration, and felt that an assembly 
of the people is incapable of governing. The object of 
their wishes was a popular equality of manners.f 

The joint sway of the two kings was the corner-stone of 



<*Isocrates. Areopag. t Aristot. Politic. 4. 
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the constitution, because each prevented his colleague from 
erecting tyrannical dominion, and it was the interest of 
both that the ephori should not oppress the senate or the 
senators degrade the people. On the other hand, the 
authority of the ephori was also useful to them ; for which 
reason it is probable that King Theopompus introduced it. 
This venerated body, in unfortunate turns of affiurs, took 
from the senate a share of the responsibility. Religion 
was the protection of the monarchy. The royal house, 
descended through Hercules, from the supreme God of 
Olympus, could most worthily perform the highest offerings 
for the fortune of Lacedemon ; as the progeny of the hero, 
as the descendants of the conqueror, the kings most natural- 
ly became generals in war, and . exercised in that office 
unlimited powerjf 

Their revenues depended on these two relations. The 
kings had their share of the sacrifices which were regularly 
offered in corn, flesh, and wine, on the first and seventh 
day of each month. That a victim might never be wanting 
to them in cases of sudden need, they received always a 
pig from every sow which littered. At the public meals a 
double share was allotted to them. They had a large fish- 
pond near their house, and a considerable possession in 
land, the inheritance of conquest. The two public mes- 
sengers who were sent -to Delphi were nominated by them, 
resided in their houses, and in common with them superin- 
tended the archives of the oracular responses. As marriage 
in well-ordered communities is respected as a sacred bond, 
the betrothing of orphan daughters depended on the kings. 
It was only under their superintendence that any young 
person could be adopted as a child into anothesmfamily, and 
therefore take a share in the service of strange household 
gods. Every where, in tibe senate and at the public shows, 
they had the first rank ; every man except the ephori rose 
from his seat when one of the kings appeared. La war the 
army knew no other command ; the influence of the ephori 
bad an end as soon as the forces were assembled. 

Each of the six divisions,* of which the army consisted, 

* Moipai. 
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was led 07 one polemarch or military commander, and 
was divided into iour battalions,* under so many lochagi 
or captains. Each battalion, consisting at first of one 
hundred men, was divided into two companies of fifty, and 
finally each of the last into subdivisions of twenty-five. 
This army, under the first of the kings, contained two 
thousand citizens ; and when it afterwards became much 
more numerous, similar divisions were retained witli in- 
crease of strength. The numbers contained under die 
above-mentioned distributions depended on the secret de- 
cision of the king and his own couneiL In order to conceal 
the numbers they often arranged more or fewer men in a 
similar army under each division. 

In general the simple arrangement and good command 
of their army speedily gave to the Lacedemonians the ad- 
vantages which are insured by superior tacdcs. They also 
were the first who availed themselves of martial music, as 
well for regulating the march) as to make the will of the 
leaders intelligible without words to practised ears.f The 
learning of these melodies, which, tliat they might remain 
unintelligible to the enemy, had much variety, was one 
chief occupation of their schools. The Lacedemonians 
also first adopted nulitary uniform, and they made choice 
of red in order that the enemy might not perceive whether 
he had inflicted any wounds. They were wont to wear 
their hair long as a sign of freedom, a privilege which was 
not allowed to mechanics, as it was not permitted to slaves 
to bear arms. At the opening and during the continuance 
of war, the military ofilcers always accompanied the army 
and practised it in the morning in marching, in manipula- 
tions, and evolutions ; they ate with the warriors, exercised 
them in their songs of praise to the gods and heroes, and 
slept like the private soldiers on their arms. On the con* 
fines of their country, they sacrificed to Jupiter and to 
Pallas, the goddess of the art of war ; they took fire with 
them firom this altar, and repeated their offering before 

t << Procedere ad modum tibiamquey nee adhibere ullam sine ana- 
pestis pedibus hortationem. Ciceko, Tusculan. 2. 
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every battle. They were very careful to preserve the 
splendor of their arms and implements* At the conclli- 
sion of a war the king gave an account of his conduct in 
the administration of it. If he fell for his country, his 
memory was honored with that of other immortalized 
heroes ; the whole nation put on mourning when the king 
died, and a cessation from busmess of every kind was 
observed during ten days. 

But in times of peace, the college of the ephori and the 
senate had greater power. Each king had only a single 
voice at the consultations. The ephori were so powerful 
jn the administration of the commonwealth, that they could 
depose, imprison, and even put to death itie kings aiid aB 
other magistrates who overstepped the just limits of their 
authority ; all offences which had escaped the other courts 
of judicature were punished by them, and each of them 
had to this end a class of civil causes under his particular 
inspection ; but they could not put any individual to death 
without the concurrence of the senate. In this particular 
and in the mode of their election this council bore much 
resemblance to the Athenian Areopagus. It appears that 
the first men of the senate, in order that they might in 
case of need fill the office of vicegerents, were named 
" Peers of the kings.*** These, together with the ephori 
and kings, composed the pri\y couiicil, which decided on 
secret and important aflTairs, either with or without the 
addition of a select number of citizens. In the mode iti 
which these powers maintained themselves in equilibrium, 
the Lacedemonians found the stability of their constitution, 
while Argos and Messone vainly sought to obtain the feain^ 
security in the sanctity of oaths. f 

In order to form citizens of great fortitude, fend whose 
whole faculties should be absorbed in the love of their 
country, the laws applied themselves in the first place to 
mothers and the infants yet nourished at their bi*easts. 
The wives did not give up their whole attention to house- 
hold afiairs ; which were confided to the care of the slaves* 



* Ouoioi. 

t Tnucyd. Xenoph. Isocrat. Panathen. Ariatot. FoUt. i 
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The young woaaen fbUowed the exercises of men in order 
to strengthen their own bodies, and to infiice numly feel- 
ings into their children together, with their milk. The 
men did not dare to risit their wives openfy; because 
pleasures obtained by stealth are the more^ vakied. Mar- 
riages were not coackided until the body had acquired its 
full vigcn*^ but young men who were not married had a 
right to demand permission to cohabit with any woman 
who was very prolific ; and if the wife was young and her 
hu^and c^d^ the latter was not allowed to refuse the 
request. The Paedonomi pre»ded orer the whole business 
of education, and took care that all the children should be 
asmoaUy dothed. The latter, however, went bar^boted, 
and wore especially imired to suf^mt inclement seasons as 
weU as hunger and thirst. They were allowed to steal, 
and were praised when they practised theft with dexterity ; 
but when inxax want of vigikufice or address they saSktei 
themselves to be caught, the Pedonomi ordered them to 
undei^o a punishment, so much the more severe as it was 
intended at the same time to teach them to endure pain. 
To cry out, was con^dered as the last disgrace. The 
boys were divided mto troops,* commanded by their 
equals, but they looked upon all their elders as their supe- 
riors ; so dsat, although diey were encouraged to fight in 
the streets, yet during the heat of the conmct they were 
obliged to separate at the command of the meanest citizen; 
for dbedience was held as the greatest of civil virtues- 
Modesty was esteemed in the second place. A boy never 
spoke first at the public meals, and when interrogated he 
replied briefly. It was disgraceful for htm to turn his eyes 
to and fi*o in, the sureets, but he was ordered to look 
straight before him, and keep his hands wrapped m his 
mande. From the youths of adult stature, the ephc»ri 
chose three hippagretes or c^tains of horse, each of 
whom selected a hundred compamcms, but he was obliged 
to »ve a rea8<»i for his choice; great emulation accord* 
ingiy was excited, and a noble rivalship for the reputation 
of good conduct. These three hundred were often used 
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by the secret council for the executioQ of their commaiids, 
particularly against the Helots, who were the old inhab- 
itants of marshy countries on the seacoast, whom the 
LacedemcMiians had reduced to slavery, and Created with 
great cruelty. 

All the citizens dined in public, arranged according to 
tribes ; the old and young ate together, to the end that the 
sober gravity of age might be enlivened by the vivacity of 
youth ; and that the young men might form their minds by 
the wise conversation of their seniors. Possessions were 
for the most part in c<»nmon, especially slaves, horses, and 
dogs, the latter of which Laconia produced of remarkably 
good quality.* The chase was a favorite sport ; aiBd in 
general whatever produces health and animation was re- 
garded as the path to the highest virtue. He who had 
fled from his enemy, never dared to show himself after- 
wards in public places, but was obliged to stand up in the 
presence of young persons. Oil and unguents were 
forbidden him ; he was subjected to corporal punishment, 
and his life was harder to endure than many deaths. 

All arts of gain were forbidden to the citizens, since it 
was held unseemly that a freeman should depend for the 
means of his life upon the will of another. The use of 
silver and gold was abolished ; the iron coin was so. large 
and heavy that the value of a few hundred dollars Med a 
wagon. The territory was at first divided into thirty 
thousand estates, of which each citizen at first possessed 
one. Accomplishments were not positively forbidden, but 
only the most usefrd, such as military tactics, the knowl- 
edge of languages, and history, were held in esteem. 
There were no authors in Sparta, and for all memoriaJLs; of 
the virtues of this republic, we are indebted to the Athe- 
nians. The Lacedemonians directed their attention to 
strength of body, healthfulness, and fortitude ; they like- 
wise exhibited for a long time a remarkable prudence and 
moderation in the conduct of affairs, and many, who could 
neither read nor write, by the soundness of their under- 

* Julius Pollux. Onomastic. Buffon. 
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Standing baffled the acuteness of the most celebrated 
philosophers. 

The faults of this constitution were the following. Too 
great advantages were conceded to women, particularly as 
estates devolved by inheritance upon them, and were also 
suffered to fall to their lot by gift or legacy, Hence it 
happened, that although no man could alienate the land 
which belonged to him, yet these sole riches of the Spar- 
tans came at last into the hands of a few families connected 
together by marriage. So many of the men died in war, 
that two-fifths of the land fell into the possession of women. 
Moreover, since the impulses of nature will always maintain 
their right, and since Lycurgus had elevated his people 
above the level of humanity, it could not fail to happen 
tibat diere were many hypocrites. In reality, the less a 
man dared to enjoy openly, so much the more careful 
were corrupt citizens to conceal what they had contrived 
to acquire ny unlawful means. The ephori, themselves, 
who were often poor, suffered this crime to fall to their 
charge, and also forgave many failings of the senate, in 
order that the latter might be induced to examine their 
conduct less scrupulously. Those who could not con- 
tribute to the public meals were excluded from them and 
from all share in public affairs, by, a law, which probably 
was not enacted by Lycurgus. It further happened, 
that the laws not being written, were in corrupt times 
intefrpreted by factions according to their arbitrary will. 
The introduction of the office of navarch or admiral, which 
gave great power and qpulence, occasioned envy. The 
number of the citizens being consumed by wars, and 
seldom or never recruited by new additions,* was exhaust- 
ed to that degree, that instead of one thousand five hundred 
horsemen and thirty thousand foot, it consisted at length of 
one thousand men only, and the thirty thousand portions 
of land were in the possession of only seven huncted 
persons. 

It vis true that this corruption did . not begin to di^ay 

• It would appear, however, from PoUnx, that new additioov were 
occasionally made. 
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itself until after the laipse of five ceoturies Mi a half, 5oeh 
force did the heroic character retain which Lycurgus inrf- 
fwessed upon his people. What an aseemteney must that 
lawgiver have possessed who knew how to uecsuade the 
(^ul^it of his country to an equal divisien oi their lands 
and to the abdition of money ; who ebanged a whc4e re- 
pubic into a angle family, aad gjEive lo a coimpt popii^ace 
a love for their country capable of producing such wonder- 
ful effects ; who infused iafeo a naMkiliide^ a degfeeof valor 
which never yielded even on the calamitous day of Leuctra, 
and such mitfual forbearance, that no civil war broke out 
among them during seven hundred yeav s, even after the 
decline of mamiers ; who formed an army which never 
inquired how strong the enemy was, but only where he 
was to be found ; youth full of obedience and respect for 
their elders^ and at the same time, firmly resolved to 
conquer or de for the liberty of Sparta ; old men who 
after the fidd of Leuctra with only one hundred young 
soldiers arrested the victorious enemy in his impetuous 
career; wtrnien who never repined when their sons fell 
for their country, but bitterly wept when they were not 
ashamed to survive their leader and feUow-^soldiers ; and, 
lastly, a nation doquent in short proverbs and often in 
silence, in whom two thousand five hundred years have 
not wholly extinguished the genius of lib^ty ! Fcnt after 
the republic, after Lac^demon itself had penshed, neither 
the Roman power nor the turbulent and degrading sway 
of the Byaantbe monarchy, nor the arms of the Ottoman 
Turks, have been able wholly to subdue the ckizens of 
Lyeurgus. The bravest among them, as the son of 
Agesilaus long ago counselled them« left ijmt falUng coun- 
try and fled with thobr wives and children to the moun- 
tains,* After they had lost all, they adU saved themselves, 
and oSbtn they descend from the heights of Taygetus to 
reaf^ the fields which their more tinud eountmnen have 
sown for the oppressor. They still dwell in freedom on 
the mountains <h Mai'na, under two chiefs, fearless of the 
Janissaries. Some of them have fled to Corsica, some to 

* Iffocrat, Archidamus, 
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the Nixtih American Florida.* The Mainottes them- 
selves ace stroog, warlike mea, and rival their forefathers 
of Ltacedemon. 



SECTIOI^V. 

ATHENS. 

It it ]iiqx>ssible^ after takmg leave of LacedemoD, to 
speak vMh interest of Aigos^ a grealer city than Sparta ; 
or (tf the riches of Corkskh, which disappeared all at once ; 
or tf the barren antiquity of Sicyon ; or of the turbulent 
Messene; or of the monotonous Bves of the Arcactian 
:^b^erds. Athens abne, is capable of fixktg our 
aoteation. 

In the first book, we saw Theseus collect the fishermen, 
^hef^erds, and nx^ios, from the twdve hamlets of Attica, 
hto one city at the foot of the Cecicqiian citadel^ which 
Vas skuated at about a league firom the sea-coast. Few 
♦f the old towns were built very near the shores, which 
vere often alarmed by the incursions of pirates. A century 
aid a half from the time of Theseus, Codros king of the 
JLthenians, offered himself in war as a sacrifice f(»r his 
country. After this deed, the people left to the kings only 
tie superintendence of certain religious rites and of the 
ligher courts of judicature.f The principal seat in the 
senate and in the popular assembly^ and the command of 
fie army, were confided to Medon, son of the late king, 
^der the title of Archon. This office was at first for life, 
)ut four centuries afterwards, the Athenians limited the 
jeign of the archon to ten years, and at last nine archons 
vere elected instead of one, and condnued in office only 
toe year. 

Instead of written laws, custom and precedent decided 
^very thing in Athens } the Areopagus, with three other 

^Thift must b6 a mistake. There is no sufficient antlioritj to sup- 
|)Ose that any part of the population of Florida had such an origin. 

t Lycurgus in Leocrat. Antiphon. 
VOL. I. 5 
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courts took cognizance of crinunal suits, wliile the Heliaia, 
a numerous court of judicature assembled by lot, presided 
over civil causes. The districts* of the city, the kindreds, f 
and the tribes,J had over their members the right of pro- 
tection and superintendence ; every citizen was obliged to 
enrol himself first in his tribe and afterwards in his district. 
The general assembly of all the Athenian people exercised 
the supreme power^ 

The duty of legislating was confided to the ardion 
Draco, a man renowned for his virtues, who produced a 
written code of criminal laws, which was severe, the man- 
ners of the people being as yet ferocious. Not only 
murder was punished with death and confiscation, or 
perpetual banishment, but depredation and even petty 
thelt forfeited the life of the oS*ender ; for Draco widied 
that such crimes might never become connected with bxj 
enjoyment or gain. This want of proportion between pun* 
ishments and crimes rendered the fulfilling of these laws 
impossible, and hence room was afibrded for arbitrarj 
judgment. If the laws of Draco had been observe^ 
they would have rendered the character of the people still 
more barbarous. 

The ax inferior archons, or the Thesmothetae, were 
appointed for interpreting and perfecting the laws, and fa 
superintending their exercise ;§ but the necessity of a 
better code became more and more evident. 

This was produced after thirty years, by Solon oi* 
Salamis, a man who possessed great knowledge of humaji 
nature. The mind of Solon had been formed by long 
travels ; his disposition was gende and mild ; he loved hk 
fellow-citizens and wished to console them for the evils of 
life ; he beheld their frailties with pity aijd condescension 
Solon was one of the seven sages, whose wisdom consisted 
in observations on the conduct of life, and who have trans- 
mitted scarcely any thmg to t>ur times. Solon was a poet 
and the author of an ideally perfect constitution, whicli 
was feigned to have existed in the lost region of Atlantis. 

* Aijiioi. ^^parpiai. t ♦wXai. 

§ Domosth. c. Leptin. Pollux Onomast. 
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Proverbial sentences were the (^ef work of the seven 
sages. They handed down two of these in the temple of 
Delphi, as the sum of all human wisdom ; these were, 
** Know thyself," and " Do .nothing to excess." Their 
philosophy was of an amiable character, and its object was 
to alleviate the misery of life. To this end they instructed 
their disciples to look for the sources of happiness in them- 
selves ; they taught that what allures the people is vain ; 
that man must revere God even in solitude and in the 
heart.^ The greater number of them were statesmen, as 
Chil<Hi, ephor of Lacedemon, Bias, one of the most respect- 
able chiefs of Ionia, Pittacus, eesymnete or president of 
Lesbos, Periander, prince of Corinth, who was mild in 
his sway till necessity forced him to be severe in self-de- 
fence, and who even afterwards acted the part of an 
upright arbiter in the disputes of his neighbors, and died 
weary of the burden of government. Sokm, perceiving 
that a city which already contained a numerous population 
in a small and not very fruitful country could not subsist 
without the aid of industry and commerce, directed his 
attention in establishing the laws to this object, and gave 
them such a character that artificers and merchants might 
find inducements to setde at Athens. He wished accord- 
mgly that each private individual . should have greater 
advantages than elsewhere, and that he should have more 
alluring rights than in other constitutions ; hence the dig- 
nity of human nature, even in slaves, was no where so 
much reverenced as in Athens. Instead of wishing, like 
Lyciirgus,to raise his citizens above the feelings of nature, 
he gave them laws to which their affections might be at- 
tached, wishing to form men, if not heroes. 

Yet Solon conceded not to all the citizens the same 
rights, but allotted to each class, those which were most 
advantageous to it. He left the popular assembly no other 
power in domestic af&irs, than to elect magistrates and to 
mspect the account which each of them was obliged to 
give of his administration. He moderated the terror of 

* Homines existunaie opottere omnia quie c^muntar Deorum esie 
plena; fore enim caatiores. Cicero; leg. ii. 
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the oligarchical Areopagos, and iticreacied i1k power of 
the aristocratic senate of five iHindred. He estabMsb* 
ed under good regulaticMis the two democratic Heliaia. 
He divided the citizens according to their property, into 
four classes ; the magistrates coald only be chosen from 
the three firsts of which the members could never warn 
leisure for the necessary attention to nffiurs. Ic was not 
lawful to elect any man who was in d6bt to the State ^ 
the son -of a citizen who died insdvent could netth^ 
enter the popular assembly, nor spesk before the juctoes, 
nor fill any cfSoe, till he httd disd^ged his father's dti^ts. 
Any man, who had beaten his parents^ or had not si]^ 
ported them in their old age, provided that they had 
caused him to leani any trade, for thk was ife^^ed ; 
spendthrifts, or those who had sufiered prostitution) or 
had absented themselves from war, or thrown away dieir 
arms, were all placed in iJie same predicament* Only 
married meti, and those possessed of estates could be- 
come generals or popular orators. Undet these regula-^ 
ti(His, the choice oi sui appointed number of senators 
and ma^strates was left tn the districts and tribes, but 
they were limited to those who possessed certain qualifica^ 
dons. If sev«*al men thus endowed had be^ proposed, 
the lot decided the chcHce. All offices i^eared to be 
bestowed by the multitude, but the laws more powerftd than 
their will did not allow them, at least in this point, any 
influence that might be detrimental to the State. Every 
man was interested in the laws, and all the citizens held 
themselves bound for their {Reservation; they could not fail 
to be attached to them, sin<^ it was ordained by one of the 
first, that any man who sought to abolish the democracy 
should forfeit protection and be deprived of all his property, 
a tenth part of which was dedicated to the gods. If a 
tyranny should arise, the assasi^in of the tyrant was reward- 
ed with the hdlf of his estate, and the republic was bound to 
supp(»rt ffiid honor his postenty forever. Thus it was part 
of the oath of the Heliastas to make the laws and ordman^ 
ces of the people Bnd the senate the only measure of their 
judgm^it, and never to acquiesce in t^anny, oligarchy, 
or in a new abolition of debt, (for they had been obliged 
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in the beginning to suffer this measure' to take place 
once,) to resist any dirision of ptop&tty destructive of 
private rights, or the lengthening of the. appointed period 
of any office^ or the re-election of any magistrate who had 
failed to give an account <^ his administration. In sudden 
emergencies the senate had power to make decrees^ hut 
they were not valid more than a year* New laws must 
be proposed in the first place to the magistrates j if they 
were approved by them, they wete hung up pufa^y 
near tlie statues of the tutelar god of each tribe ; lastly, the 
pubfic scribe read them to the popular assembly oa certain 
days appointed for the purpose. The Thesmothets akne, 
who were more than thirty years old, and were bound by 
the oath of the magii^^ates, nad a right to mvent laws. No 
new law could be introduced unftil the old one had been 
solemnly abolish^ ; and before this could happen, the 
latter must be pubHcly defended by five dtizsens nominated 
for that purpose. 

Every thing being subjected to serutitiy, election and 
the lot could not introduce any mart to tn important truf^t^ 
or to any office wWch lasted more than thirty days, with- 
out his passing under an examination before the magis^ 
trates. No individual, even a priest, cotlld dispose of hiS 
person and estate, until he had given a sflitli>»fftetory account 
of his conduct before the Areopagus and the senate. The 
Thesmothet* were obliged once a year to examine the 
code of laws, in order to discover if any thing contradict 
tory or any double law on the same subject had Introduced 
itself, or if any thing obsolete was therein cont^ed. 

The legislative power belonged only to the citizens ^ no 
foreigner darfed, under pftm of deadi, t6 appear in the 
popular assembly ; it Was equally forbidden to any person 
who had been condemned for corwftrdice, or brutality of 
mann€*rs. 

In order to be mtbde a citizen, i«x thousand votes were 
required, «lnd even if a greater number had aj)proved the 
candidate, he was obliged to undergo an examination be*» 
fore the magistrates. The new citizen himself couW 
never ai!tain, during his whole life, to the priesthood (» 
archonship. 

VOL, I, 5* 
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rhe ostracism is well known, by which a number of 
votes being obtained against a powerful citizen, he could 
be banished firora the city for ten years, without aiiy crime 
being alleged against diim, or permission given him to plead 
his cause. The same custom prevailed at Argos. This 
practice, which was introduced against men who were 
more powerful than the laws, was often a destructive tool 
in the hands of factious demagogues, and good citizens 
oft^i imprecated this institution on the enemies of Atliens. 
The spirit of faction which was favored by it, and the arts 
of intrigue which were necessary even to tnily great men 
for their protection, were the main causes of the fall of the 
republic. The only thing that can be said for the 
ostracism is, that on account of the facility with which 
great citizens became oppressors of the people, this hon- 
orable oppression, to which innocent persons were liable 
jfbr a time, appeared a less evil than the danger which the 
whole State might incur from a private individual. In 
cases of collision, the interests of the smaller number must 
)rield to that of the country. 

So long as the manners of the nation remained uncor- 
rupt, the bad consequences of democracy were less 
observable ; and we must allow that the laws did much 
towards the forming of public morals. No State was more 
strenuous in religious worship, and public proceedings 
were for the most part rendered solemn by the belebration 
of pious observances. The kings and the Eumolpidas 
took care that nothing indecent or disorderly should offend 
the gods. Persons in authority watched over education ; 
even the hours of bodily exercise were long superintended : 
chaste manners were required for the fulfilling of various 
religiousL rites, and even for civil afiairs. Although it is 
impossible wholly to prevent excesses, yet wise men have 
thought it proper to forbid them, because whatever must be 
done in secret will be more seldom perpetrated, and not 
by all. In general, it was the fundamental maxim of the 
lawgiver, that man ought to exert his utmost power in 
order to obtain dominion over his passions, and to raise 
himself above the instincts which he has in common with 
the brutes. The Athenians perceived that the observance 
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of temperance has much influence in preserving and per- 
fecting morals. The punishment of adultery depended 
almost entirely on the injured husband ; only it was not in 
his power wholly to forgive. Women convicted of this 
crime, were excluded from the worship of the gods ; 
when an adultress made her appearance in the temple, 
her ornaments were stripped off; she was driven out with 
stripes, and the man wbo had introduced her, was punished 
with death. It is related of Hipp(Mnenes, a citizen of the 
royal house, that having detected a man in improper 
familiarity with his unmarried daughter, he crushed nim to- 
pieces under the wheels of a chariot in which he sat with 
the young woman, whom he afterwards caused to be 
walled up alive with a horse. Marriage indeed was ac- 
companied among the ancients with so much religious 
solemnity, that the violation of its laws seemed to involve 
contempt of the gods. Drunkenness was a crime in 
Lacedemon, but in Athens it was only forbidden to a slave 
to drink in a public tavern. 

Every age had its overseers and respective duties under 
the superintendence of the Areopagus. All young people 
did not receive the same education, but every one that 
which was adapted to the circumstances of his fcMtune. 
Children in general learnt reading and writing, arithmetic, 
and the songs in praise of the gods, the heroes, and tlieir 
ancestors. Afterwards the poor were occupied with agri- 
culture and commerce ; the rich chiefly with military 
exercises, and especiaUy that cavalry exercise which 
became so celebrated in this State.* Many hours were 
occupied vdth the chase, the gymnastic exercises, and 
afterwards with philosophy. 

The poorer citizens became tenants to the rich; the 
latter sought the favor of the people by fair contracts ; this 
they acquired by a display of magnificence which afforded 
employment to numerous artizans. They were obliged to 
endeavor to. please the meanest individual, who gave his 
vote for conferring the highest dignities. The command 
of the armies especially was given by simple elections, and 
here the open vote prevailed. This custom was better 
than that of the Swiss federation, in which much more 
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rj^rd is paid to tibe canton from which each general is 
cbosen, than to the qualifications which he ought to 



Solon's laws gave to each class of the citizens the rights 
that were most adapted to their condition. Those pos- 
sessed of the most ample fortune, who were chiefly interest- 
ed in the maintenance of order, were ^gible to the senate 
of five hundred, and the most noble to the Areopagus. 
^ This court had a kind of superintendence over tlie public 
maiHiers. The rites of religion, arms, and the revenues, 
were under the administration of the senate, which also 
proposed to the people wars, peace, treaties, and all 
afiairs that related to the allies ; it managed all bu^ness 
belonging to the city and country, as well as the courts of 
justice, and had the high concerns of the State under its 
control. The popular assembly contained at difierent 
times from twenty thousand to thirty thousand citizens. 
In order that no man might be injured in his person, a law 
was established which extended to the conduct enjoined 
towards slaves. It ^as forbidden to strike them ; they 
wore no livery, and they were not obliged to give place 
when they met a free man. No city possessed so many 
well-ordered schools, baths, or dining-halls, for the districts 
or fraternities. 

Yet the Attic government was not so lasting as the 
Lacedemonian ; those who were always under the neces- 
sity of pleasuig the many, flattered their passions too much, 
and thereby introduced a corruption of manners. The 
greatest talents were required in order to withstand the 
inclinations of the multitude in so great a city. How much 
more was this the case when Athens became mistress 
of "die sea ! when a great number of mariners without 
morals, necessitous and greedy, came into the popular 
assembly ! Henceforward the people paid little respect 
to virtue or honor, but were solely intent on exercising to 
the utmost their democratic power. Honest men were 
-soon unwilling to acknowledge a countiy thus governed 
as their own. " In an aristocracy," says Aenophon, " ex- 
tra.vagance and mjustice have less prevalence ; a^ultitude 
is m poverty more depraved, in prosperity of insupportable 
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insolence, and ahogetfaer mtent upcni selfidi gain and licen- 
tiousness. Where it governs, who can oblige it to render 
an account ? Few great Athenians have died a natural 
death in their native country. No city domineered more 
violontly, or took more fearful vengeance for the least 
resistance to its sway ; many of its public judgments were 
atrocious and unstable; and treachery often lurked 
behind the scene. For these reasons Adiens could not 
maintain the dominkm of Greece during ekhty years, and 
riiofdy fell so low, that the remembrance of former dignity 
gave place to the basest adulation. 

Thm celebrated city was built upon an uneven founda- 
ti(Mi ; its streets were irregular and very narrow, and few 
pnvale houses w»» remarkably splendid. On the other 
band, all ages have beheld with delight its public buildings, 
and hare admired the wonderful effects which die creative 
power of genius can display in metal and stone. 

The Adienians possessed a greater share of acuteness, 
and the Lacedemonians greater strength. Orators of the 
most splendid talents rivalled each other in ruling the 
Athenian people, among whom every individual aimed at 
titsplaying his genius in political affairs ; the pursuit of the 
Lacedemonians was to govern the instincts of nature, and 
to ffnaintain their freedom and their constitution. The 
Athenian possessed a thousand qualifications ; the Lacede- 
monian cared for nothing but llb^ty. They maintained 
this during a long period ; the Athenians, when they had 
iost every thing else, preserved their wit, aid taste, and 
pbdosophy, and hence they maintained a sort of splendor 
until the total extinction of the ancient world. Their 
minds abounded with a profusion of ideas ; the citizens 
c^ Lycurgus had a few deeply engraven principles of which 
they were so much the more tenacious, while their rivals 
were subject to incessant change* 

The great Pericles praised his fellow-citizens of Athens, 
for having lost nothing of their warlike spirit through the 
cuhivation of the sciences ; 3ret the latter had not then 
attained any great advancement among people who trem- 
bled superstitiou^ at an eclipse of the sun ; and in valor 
the Athenians were not equal to the foot-soldiers of 
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the Lac^defiKHiians. His commendation of the Athenians, 
that in times of war they no longer amused themselves 
with the flowers of oratory, was intended as an admonition. 
Though Pericles flattered them on the ground that each 
mechanic knew something of the affairs of the State, yet it 
is not to be forgotten that this half knowledge operated 
greatly to the rum of the republic ; each individual fancied 
diat he understood every thing as weU as the most distin- 
guished statesman. Athens never flourished more than 
when' the thundering eloquence and the irreproachable 
virtue of a Pericles held the multitude in control. 

The Attic republic was more splendid than any others in 
Greece ; in essential excellences the Spartan may claim 
some pre-eminence. Happy the State, happy the man who 
unites the fine qualities of the Athenians with the magna- 
nimity of the good citizens of Sparta ! Loftiness of mind, 
heroism, the manly freedom and open character of the 
Spartan, is justly the first object ; but after you have learnt 
to have as lew wants as possible, neglect not to become 
capable of many great and noble actions. Republics may 
hence learn to be moderate in freedom ; and when it is 
their fate to exist no longer, still to preserve their honor- 
able name« 

The governments of the ancients were in closer relation 
to the times, to the countries, and the people under their 
sway than ours. The Roman law, foreign to our manners, 
has introduced among us many disadvantages. Although 
the ancients spoke less than we of the love of mankind in 
. general, although they held slaves and foreigners in much 
less regard, yet the spirit of p?itriotism prevailed more 
among them. In those little States, or more properly 
towns, men were nearer to the first family relations, and 
therefore no man ever thought of introducbg foreign man- 
ners. Accordingly all public affairs, characters, customs, 
and books were in the character of the times, and of each 
nation, till Alexander and Rome affected a general inter- 
mixture. It was then also for the first time, that writers 
lost the ancient simplicity and popularity of their style. 
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SECTION VL 

THE OTHER REPUBLICS IN GREECE AND LESSER ASIA. 

Mter the Heraclidae had secured their possessions in 
the Peloponnesus, and the government of Athens became 
settled under archons, the political system of Greece ac- 
quired stability. Men t)f adventurous spirit, when their 
country no longer afforded a field for revolutionary enter- 
prises, employed themselves in founding colonies. 

Argos received laws from the Heraclide Phidon, who 
gave to all cidzens able to maintain a horse, a share in the 
supreme power. He also encouraged industry ; he 
appears to have given to weights and measures values, 
which became generally established, and caused money to 
be coined in the island of *^gina. 

Philolaus, an illustrious Corintliian, was the law-giver 
of the Boeotian Thebes. The principle of his system was 
to begin with the educatbn of youth, and he sought to 
maintain equality of wealth by imposing difficulties on the 
alienation of hereditary property. This commonwealth 
was administered by wise men, who by their moderation 
obtmned for it a state of undisturbed security during two 
hundred and fifty years. 

Corinth itself was governed by its aristocracy, until 
Cypsclus, father of the wise Periander, became a dema- 
gogue, and thereby acquired the sovereignty. At first he 
ruled without a guard, and. was oppressive only to the 
great ; but soon, for the maintenance of his power, he was 
induced to have recourse to military support and taxation. 
He now vowed to bestow on the Delphic god a tenth 
part of the, wealth of Corinth ; it was therefore necessary 
that each citizen should give a faithful account of his pos- 
sessions ; according to which Cypselus settled tlie impost 
Corinth was already at this time a rich commercial city. 
The first example of a sea-iight was given by the Corinth- 
ians in a war against the Corcyreans. 

The tax upon merchandize was a chief branch of the 
revenue. Already the exuberance of wealth and the laws. 
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which left property^ too much at the arbitrary disposal of 
individuals, gave occasion to extravagant luxury, which 
the frugal Cypselus wished to reduce within limits : for 
this purpose he erected a commission to observe that no 
man in his expenditure exceeded his income. 

B. C. 734. During this period the Heraclides of Ar- 
gos, in a valley of Poeonia, founded the kingdom of the 
Macedonians, who within four centuries subdued tbe bar- 
barous nations in their vicinity, and amidst these wars pre- 
paired themselves for the conquest of the world. 

B. C. 775. The renewal of the games celebrated at 
a temple of the Olympian Jupiter, on the river Adieus in 
Elis, was at that time a more important event fiwr Greece, 
as by it the growing republics obtained a point of union, 
where the Greeks acquired a national feeling. The fame 
and advantages which strength, agility and genius gave to 
the conquerors, roused the exertions of talent ; the nation 
paid them honors, aiid their native city gave each of them 
hrs maintenance for life. In these assemblies die name of 
phifosoptiers was heard for the fifst time ; and here die 
golden statue in the Delphic temple was decreed to the 
orator Gorgias, and an impulse was given to the display of 
arts and magnificence. But the champions celebrated by 
Pindar were iieither the liberators nor the warrHM*s of 
Greece ; for exercises, followed too vehemently, quickly 
exhausted the strengdi, and it happened only twice or 
thrice tliat he who had been conqueror in his youth was 
able to obtain the same honor in his manhood ; yet the 
national respect for such tcilents gave to all freemen a fond- 
ness for those exercises, the moderate use of which main- 
tained the vigor of body and mind. Slaves were not 
allowed to engage in these contests. 

The Asiatic coasts and the adjacent islands had su^red 
much in the Trman war. In the ccmrse of the f<dowing 
century, while weece was in a state of agitation, many 
cities were founded in Lesbos and on the coast. Alrcacty 
Curaaj and Smyrna flourished, when the god <tf Delphi 
and the council of the Amphictyons confided to Neleus, a 
son of the last Athenian king, the colonizaticm of Ionia. 
B. C. 1071. Thirteen colonies were founded within a 
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short space of time, in this luxuriant and romantic country ; 
they drove out the Carian shepherds who fed their flocks 
in the meadows of Maeander, and the swans of the Cayster 
delighted in the gardens which began to bloom over its 
banks. The verdant Jiills, the gende climate of Ionia, 
watered by numerous rivers, and the coast abounding m 
secure havens, attracted and called forth a numerous pop- 
ulation. The people, crowded in their splendid cities, 
soon found themselves under the necessity of sending out 
colonies. Who is not acquainted with Ephesus, Teios, 
Colophon, Phbosa, Priene, Samos, Chios, Miletos, cities 
aboundbg in genius, luxury, and every polite refinement ? 
They had a mutual bond of connexion at the temple of 
the god who had conducted them over the waters of die 
^gean sea ; the fane of Neptune, on the promontory of 
Mycale, was the Panionium, or place of assembly for 
their deputies and chief citizens. Hither no stranger 
was admitted ; and even the more ancient Smyrna first 
obtained the privilege, after nine hundred years, tlirough 
the powerful influence of .a king of Pergamus. The 
bonds of fraternity were more lasting than the indepen- 
dence of these cities, altliough they were peopled from 
more than one region, and spoke the Greek language in all 
its four dialects. 

. Two other federal republics, of a similar description, 
formed themselves in the neighborhood of Ionia. Twelve 
cities arose in the more firuitful though less beautiful (Eolia, 
to which belonged Cuma and originally Smyrna; there 
were six CE^lian cities in Lesbos, and one in the isle of 
Tenedos; others flourished on Mount Ida, and a littie 
Venice grew on the cluster called the hundred islands. 
The Dorian confederacy to the southward of Ionia con- 
sisted of six towns ; one was Cnidos ; another adorned the 
isle of Cos ; but Htfcarnassus was the chief city. This 
town was excluded firom the league on the following occa- 
sion ; the champions who contended in the social games at 
the Triopicum had vowed tripods to the national god, 
when one of the victors who came from Halicamassus re- 
fused to pay to Apollo the price of his victory, and his 
fellow-citizens supported him in his impiety. 

VOL. I. 6 
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These diirty or thirty-one cities in their three confeder- 
ations adorned the coasts of Lesser Asia from the Sigeian 
promontOTjr to the spot where all the Greeks admired the 
celestial Venus of Cnidos. They established colonies in 
tlie present Taurus, on all the shore of Pontus, on Ae 
Borysthenes, and the Tyras.* Sestos and Abydos (the 
Dardanelles) are works of the CEolians ; and the flounsh- 
ing cities of Heraclea, Sinope, Amastris, were founded by 
the lonians. B. C. 747. Byzance, which lay in the 
most important site for coniraerce and dominion was peo- 
pled from Corinth and Megara ; this was in after ages the 
second Rome, mistress of the world almost as many years 
as Rome herself. Through the whole of die Black Sea 
and the Mseotic marsh, a thriving commerce was carried 
on ; and there are even traces wfich indicate that it ex- 
tended from nation to nation far into the north towards the 
Baltic gulf.f 



SECTION VII. 



COLONIES IN ITALY AND SICILY. 

Another enterprise of which Theocles from Athens made 
a beginning, and which was supported by the Dorians and 
lonians from the islands and the continent, gave origin to 
most of the Sicilian towns. The Corinthian Archias 
founded Syracuse ; the Samians and Naxians, Messene.J 
The latter passed over the strait, and built Rhegium. The 
delightful climate and the fruitful soil of Sicily gave in a 
short time to the colonies in that island an extent and 
opulence which the cities of lower Italy or Magna Grecia 
alone could rival. 

In the latter country an Argive citizen, against the laws 
of his native city, which condemned to death whoever pro- 



* PeripluB Ponti Euxin. et MsBotid. Falud. in Hudson's G«of raph. 

Vet. SCYMNUS ChIUS. 

f Uphagen. Parerga Hist. 
t mwm. Arundel. Bcymnus. 
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moled em^ratidn, fomided Croton, (B. G. 709.) a pov^- 
fill republic, and ibe successful rival of the neighboring and 
vdhiptnous Sybaris, founded by the Troezenians and other 
AchsBans ; me gardens of Paestrum were planted by the 
efienodm^liands of the Sybarites ; a population amounting 
to one hundred thousand souls gave to tins city the ambition 
of becoming, (B. C 719.) instead of Olympia, the seat of 
the games celebrated in common by the Greeks. 

<B. C. 645. The Lacedemonians followed the example 
of die other Grecian tribes, and established the colony of 
Tarentum, the government and manners of which soon 
declined greatly from the good order and manly character 
of the mK^er country. Jt would a^mear indeed that its 
founders, the Parthenie, had even in Sparta endeavored to 
pervert the institutions of Lycurgus. 

The tradition, that the Samnites and Sabines were 
branches of the Laconian stem, appears to have had no 
. firmer foundation dian a certain resemblance in character 
and manners. 

The Cnidians and CEk>lians founded the Italian Cuma 
and Lipafa, where the old god of the winds held the con- 
tending storms impisoned in the jaws of a moimtain which 
often vomited forth flames. Neaqpolis received its slender 
beginnbg from (he Marsians, who descended from the 
mountains to setde on the more sheltered coast. 



SECTION VIU. 

ROME 

Unobserved by the States of Greece, a republic was 
^adua% formed in Italy, whose people, great in wisdom 
and courage, finaUy displayed more than afi other nations 
what finnness of character and military discipline can effect. 
We are here to speak of Rome, whose arms or laws have 
domineered over the greater portion of our civilized w(»ld ; 
and in whose lustory every statesman, soldier, and citizen 
find exhibited the most impressive examples, whether for 
imitation or for warning ; a State in which Nature exerted 
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herself to show how far the powers of man are able to pre«- 
vail over the most unfavorable circumstaiices. The eternal 
Rome yet stands ! The majesty of her ruins inspires a 
sentiment of awe ; the statues of her heroes still elevate the 
soul ; we wonder at the indestructible monuments of her 
genius and taste, by wUch the dominion of the human 
mind was as far extended as her empire by the force of 
arms. Pliny rightly named her the mistress of the world 
and the metropolis of the habitable earth, destined by the 
gpds to unite the scattered races of men, to civilize and to 
govern them. 

Rome appears to have been founded in the. seven hun- 
dred and fifty-third year before the Christian era, in the 
second or third of the sixteenth Olympiad. The elder 
Cato and Varro, the most learned Romans, agree within a 
few years in this computation. Far more ancient was the 
settlement in the Palatine mountain, and tiie cultivation of 
the neighboring district by Arcadians and other Greeks as 
well as by Trojan colonists. The thirteen hamlets also 
around the mountain of Latium, of which the town of Alba 
Longa was the chief, were more ancient than Rome. The 
fear of piracy which infested the roads and coasts, a pro- 
fessbn ai that time honorable, induced the first Romans to 
- erect their city on hills, which were accessible to the sea 
by going up the Tiber, but lay at the distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty stadia from the shore. From the Collme 
hill Romulus drew his wall over the Viminal to the Esqui- 
line ; he made a ditdi, formed the wall of the earth thrown 
out of it, and secured it with bulwarks of stone. By de- 
grees the seven hills were included, from which it was 
henceforward easy to observe and to frustrate hostile move- 
ments. A morass at thatx time divided the Palatine and 
Capitoline mounts, and a forest separated the latter firom 
the western Aventine, over against which was the Coelian 
hill ; the two latter are of similar form, and five or six 
times as long as they are broad. The city had four dis- 
tricts, but the Tuscan hamlet was presendy added by the 
Tyrrhenians, and a Sabine settlement was made on the 
Capitoline hiU. The original inhabitants were of several 
nations ; and they remained divided ; the constitution of 
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'Rome gave to the most different people who were included 
within die city a similar genius ; whatever excellence each 
tribe brought with it in miUtaiy afiairs, in religion, or in 
political forms, was imparted to the commonwesdth, and all 
acquired in return tlie feeling of Roman citizens. 

The oldest chiefs of the Romans promoted this flowing 
in of strangers, and by their conquests and the friendly 
reception which they gave to the vanquished, and to 
foreigners in general, soon acquired for their State such* a 
pre-eminence in power, that men of all nations were glad 
to lose their former distinctions in order to become Romans. 
Thus many thousand ItaUans flocked to Rome, induced 
by poverty cw a roving dispo^tion, by the destruction of 
their native cities, or frequently by the fear of punishment 
for some daring crime. 

The constitution bore traces of Grecian manners, but 
such as both Greeks and Italians may have derived from a 
common source. Cscilius Quadrigarius sought perhaps 
too eagerly to represent Latium as a Grecian State, in- 
tending to confer honor upon it by tliat name. Dionysius 
the Halicarnassian likewise exerted much ingenuity to 
show that the Romans were Greeks, wishing to have it 
understood that the dommion of the world was in the hands 
of his countrymen. It is true also that Demetrius Polior- 
cetes in his writings mentioned the -Romans as Greeks, but 
his opinion would be more decisive concerning the power 
of a battering-ram than a point of antiquity. Rome had 
already become great and powerful when it was first known 
to Greece. Before Hieronymus of Cordia, the friend of 
Eumenes, its name is not mentioned in any writing of un- 
doubted authomv. The fate of the Romans was similar 
to tliat of the Tyrrhenians, whose origin the old authors 
deduced from Asia, while the name of their founder was 
unknown even to tradition,* and every thing in their history 
leads us back to a remote and obscure antiquity. 

The first magistrates of the Roman commonwealth were 
called kings, but the government in reality depended on the 
laws. The senate elected the kings, and the people con- 

• Tages meant only Prince or Man. Cicero, Divin. ii* 

6* 
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firmed tkeir choice, dK Servios ToUnas ruled by means of 
Ae people without the senate, and Tarquin seized the 

Svemmmt in his own hands to die exchisian of die people. 
; die period of its foimdatbn, Rome contained three 
thousand freemen capable of bearing arms, of whom three 
hundred served on horseback; they were divided into 
three bodies or tribes, and a tribune commanded each ; 
these bodies were "called selections, or, in Latb, legions. 
Each tribe was separated into curiae or compames of one 
hundred, and each of the latter into decuriae or tens. No 
man was admitted into the army who did not possess two 
acres or jugera of land. The territory was divided into 
small portions, and a part was set aside for the service of 
the altar, while there were common lands for ti^e free use 
of the poor. As families multiplied, a thii^ part or two 
thirds of the territories of conquered towns were allotted 
to those ciuzens who were not yet possessed of estates. 

The pressing want of more extensive boundaries or o( a, 
more fruitful soil, while arts and commerce, which at Rome 
never attained a high perfection, were as yet in tbeir 
infancy, soon involved this city, which from its beginning 
contained a great population, in dangerous wars. Colonies 
were founded in the conquered countries, and on the o^er 
hand the chief persons of the conquered States became 
Roman citizens. Indissoluble and at the same time agree- 
able bonds were thus established ; the cultivation of liamd 
increased, and the colonies served the purpose of garrisons. 
During some hundred years the Romans were warriors 
and husbandmen ; and so long as they continued in these 
habits, md iq)ent the greater part of their lives in the 
coimtry, the purity and simplicity of their manners were 
preserved. 

RomuKis lived to see his three thousand three hundred 
men already increased to forty-six thousand who served 
on foot, and a thousand cavalry. He found it impossible, 
either by his own autliority or by that of a senate composed 
of the heads of families, to restrain the multitude of im- 
petuous youth, and he called the gods to his assistance. 
No other people ever worshipped the gods more religiously 
or widi greater constancy than the Romans. Three cen- 
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turies after scepticirai had begun to flourish at Athensi 
Cicero for the first time at Rome made the nature of the 
gods the subject of philosophical discussion. Seepticbm 
was introduced by the Epicureans about the time ot Sylla. 
The religion of the old Romans was grave and chaste, 
their discourses did not turn as those of the Greeks oat 
Jupiter's amours and the immoralities of the gods. Bac- 
chanalians were for a long time |Hrohibited, and most of 
the jfestivals had reladon to rural afiairs, while thev were 
distne^ished by purity of manaers, temperance, and rustic 
mirth. The people were cheered in the case of signal 
ims&nrtunes by solemn feasts, and they were never per- 
mitted to doubt of the favor of the gods to the eternal city. 
On the other hand rdigious sentiment pervaded even the 
habits of private life ; for the legislators wished that each 
individual should feel himself in the presence and in the 
hands of the governors of nature and of fate. Ni^hdy 
ceremonies attended by both sexes, and mystic associaUons, 
were forbidden by the laws. Sixty men possessed of 
property and renowned for the integrity of their lives were 
chosen from the first families to constitute the priesthood 
whidi Romulus ordained. It was required that they 
sli^idd all be upwards of fifty years of age, and they were 
chosen by the assembled pec^le divided into their curiae, 
over each of which a tutelar god presided. Numa muld- 
pKed the rites and ceremonies of religion, and introduced 
aucors or soothsayers. 

Menceforth Rome possessed ei^t classes of men, con- 
secrated to the purposes of religion. The first of these 
were the curiones or priests appropriated to the gods of 
the curiae ; ibeflamines served the h^her deities ; the kings 
were obliged to perform certain saciafices, or at least their 
presence at such c^emonies was required ; the augurs or 
mteimeterS' of omens soon became celebrated, and six noble 
youths were always instructed in their art by Tyrrhenian 
nuisters; die principles of their science contamed innu- 
mevable exceptions, which were convenient to the designs 
of the ruling magistracy ; the augiurs could dissolve elective 
assemblies, annul decrees and laws, or give and take away 
the power of speaking in public ; when the consulate was 
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established, they could oblke the consuls to lay down tbeir 
dignity, and they still retamed their respect and influence 
after Home had become sovereign of the world ; four and 
afterwards six vestal virgins, chosen, by the pontiff out of 
noble families, watched over the perpetual fire, the inac- 
cessible tutelar divinity of Rome, and in the house of a 
citizen of the first dignity, performed sacrifices to the 
' Bona Dea,' whose name was concealed in mystery ; the 
earth represented her temple, and the vestal flame wtts a 
type of the genial warmth which enlivens nature.* During 
tliirty years the vestals were obliged to maintain an inviola- 
ble virginity. The saiian priests were at first patricians, 
and always free citizens; they danced in arms to the 
honor of the gods like die Cretan curetes; a practice 
which the priests and monastics of many eastern nations 
have continued from the oldest times to the present day. 
Men have fancied themselves approaching to the perception 
,of uncreated light, when by deep and devout contempla- 
tions or by whirling motions of the body they have deprived 
themselves of all consciousness of sensation. The fecudes, 
who had the superintendence of the laws of war, and of 
treaties and alliances, were the offspring of illustrious 
families. The pontiffs presided over the whole religious 
constitution ; their establishment would seem to reach up 
to those remote times when, before Hercules, or before 
civilized strangers tamed the barbarians of Latium, twenty- 
four or thirty men wer^ annually thrown from a bridge 
into the Tiber, an usage ^hich was preserved in the cus- 
tom of throwing as many human figures formed of willow 
twigs. Was it the practice of the ancients on a certain 
day, as it is yet with the Siberian hordes, to offer up the 
burdensome and useless life of aged men to the river-gods? 
or did they believe, like the northern nations, that the 
effusion of human blood is requisite in order to reconcile 
the gods to sinful mortals ? Was it the memorial of an act 
which the Trojans had vowed or practised in revenge 
against the Greeks, or which Evander perpetrated « against 
the Argive rivals of his family ?f The pontic were the 

* ' Nee tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intelligi Flammam.' Ovid. 
tThe figures were called Argei. 
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most dignified college ; they were accountable neither to 
tiie senate nor to the people, and they filled the vacant * 
places in their body *by cooptation. 

The most ancient solenmities were originally the festive 
meetings of a pastoral peq)le ; afterwards, when the priests 
arranged the afiairs of agriculture, they fixed the time 
when the sowing, the harvest, the vintage, and other rustic 
business should be solemnized and entered upon. Each 
district had particular festivals with reference to its situa- 
tion and mode of culture. Every year the chief men 
commended the most industrious and intelligent farm^s, 
and publicly named the most bdolent. The ofiferings to 
the gods were simple and innocent. At other festivals 
families came together and mutually forgot their animosi- 
ties. On the Palatine hill there was a chapel of the 
goddess who reconciled husbands and wives. The people 
celebrated the day of Anna Perenna with merriment under . 
the open sky, or under tents in the meadows on the banks 
of Tiber. Thus were barbarians brought by music to 
refinement through the operation of noble and gentle senti- 
ments ; thus religion supported the constitution, imparted 
solemnity to the habits of life, and afforded to the dying 
the hope of an endless existence. 

The private life of the Roman citizen was an exact copy 
of his public life. Hence the great and never terminating 
authority of parents ; because good order in peace and 
success m war depend on the habit of perfect obedience. 
Among barbarous nations the parental authority did not 
reach beyond childhood ; among the Greeks it terminated 
when the son was married or enrolled in his tribe, and 
extended only to the power of disinheritmg ; while among 
the Romans the father could infiict capital punishment 
upon a son long after he had attained manhood, and even 
while he was invested with public dignities. This law was 
severe, but the times rendered it hmocent, and the tone of 
manners mitigated its exercise. The husband and wife 
lived in a community of possessions, and when the father 
died the mother inherited a child's portion, or the whole 
when there were no children, or when her husband was 
intestate ; because tlie mother of the family is as much 
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concemeil, tind ought to feel as livdy an interest, Plb ihe 
husband in promoting its welfare. Handicrafts and trades 
of gain fell at Rome to tfee lot of slaves and strangers ; 
that the citizens of the ri^g repirt)lic might neither be 
rendered eifeminate bj- a jsed^maiy life at home, nor 
unworthily dependent on each other. The poorer and 
meaner citizens were kideed dependent as clients on power- 
ful patrons, and the laws held this relation so sacred, &at 
a patron and his client never appeared as witnesses aginnst 
each other under pain of deadi, ncM' was one allowed to 
plead against or to sit as judge over the other. Tlie patrra 
conducted the affairs of his client as his own, oontiibuted 
to the portioning of his daughters, to the defrayment of 
his public exp^ises, and when his client fell into the liand 
of an enemy provided for his ransom. 

Such was the constitution of ancient Rome. At the 
head of it were kings, or when they were absent in military 
expeditions, prefects whom the kings appointed, and a 
senate, which at the beginning consisted of a hundred 
patricians elected by the tribes and curiae. ITie governing 
powers were so equally balanced that the senate could 
neither make wars and enact laws, nor distribute high 
offices without the consent of the pec^e, nor the latter 
efiect any- thing without summoning assemblies regulated 
by prescript, while the king bad neither authority as mili- 
tary ^hiet to declare war by his own decree, nor as 
supreme judge to condemn an individual to death by arbi- 
trary sentence. 

The Roman kings must have possessed extra(»-dinary 
talents, otherwise how could they have been able to found 
a State which without territory, without a fleet, in the midst 
of formidable foes and treacherous friends, not only main- 
tained its often struggling independence, but acquired in a 
few centuries the soverwgnty of all Italy ? Rome knew not 
as yet the names of tlie nations which were doomed after- 
wards to fell prostrate before her arms, but her constancy 
and perseverance are coeval with the origin of her history. 
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SECTION iX. 

CABTHAGE. 

During the same interval Carthage was founded in Africa 
by the Phoenicians, who had formed settlements on this 
coast from the earliest times. Even in the present day we 
recognize in the names of the Falasthin, of Chus, and of 
other tribes who wander around the mountains of Atlas, 
the posterity of the I%ifistines, and o( the races that were 
driven out of Canaan by Joshua the successor of Moses. 
The coasts of Africa attracted settlers by their extraordi- 
nary fertility. 

From the southern extremity of the vast peninsula of 
Africa a ridge of very high mountains appears to take a 
northerly direction, and to send off immense branches to 
the east and west. The western range is caUed Atlas or 
Daran ; the eastern is known by the name of the Mountains 
of the Moon, in which are situated Ae sources of the Nile. 
At the foot of these mountains are inteiminable deserts of 
sand. The central region is perhaps now burnt by the 
perpetual influence of the solar fire ; but after the lapse of 
some thousand years, if the habitable world should last so 
long, and should gradually grow colder, as Buffim conjec- 
tures, it may become the seat <^ living nature. The coasts 
have ever abounded in com. Wild beasts were driven by 
the ancient hunters out of the inland tracts. Tliere were 
formerly in Numidia fit)m five to ten times as many lions 
as at present, and we may hence conclude that the papu- 
lation of the coimtry has increased. 

On a rock in the back ground of a bay, Carthage rose to 
view ; Byrsa was the name of the higher part of the chy, 
and the lower streets on the narrow tongue of land, which 
formed the double haven, had the name of Megara ; the 
tract adjoining the great haven was called Kotton, and an 
island lay opposite to the projecting point, which was also 
inhabited. The two cMet magistrates of Carthage were 
called suffetes or judges ; their authority was annual, and 
they were elected from the oldest and most opulent fami- 
lies, who had accordingly leisure to bestow their attention 
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on affairs of State. In general riches, and whatever leads 
to the acquisition of them, were held in the highest estima- 
tion among the Carthaginians, who had both the good and 
bad qualities that are connected with mercantile habits. 
Under the sufFetes five officers had the direction of the 
most important aflairs, who may be compared to the Savi 
of Venice ; they elected each other, and those who had 
preceded them in their office, and who had appointed 
them to it, were the consessors or assistants of the five ; 
tliey received no pay, in order that none except the rich 
might seek this dignity. They nominated the senate, 
which consisted of one hundred membera» This body and 
the five, when they agreed unanimously, were omnipoteot 
in the State ; but if they differed in opinion, the matter was 
brought before the people, who could give their preference 
to either opuiion, or modify a conclusicm adopted by die 
others. When the public morals became corrupted by 
wealth, the State suffered at the same time the evils of 
oligarchy and of ochlocracy. Every thing was venal ; the 
party leaders thought only of themselves, and the Conunon- 
wealth was neglected. 

Before this period the Carthaginians had become, by 
their superior intelligence, masters of three hundred neigh- 
boring cities. They undertook many distant enterprises, 
by means of which the multitude of the poorest citizens 
was lessened, and their pernicious influence on the State 
counteracted. 

The celebrated mines of Old Spain were worked by the 
Carthaginians, and with the gold procured from these they 
hired Spanish, Ligurian, and Italian soldiers. Hence the 
people soon became unwarhke, and consequently suspicious 
of their subjects, and Carthage oppressed the African cities, 
so that in time of war they were always eager to receive the 
enemy. The island of Satrdinia, which the Carthaginians 
had subdued, was entirely laid waste, and it was forbidden 
under pain of death to restore its culdvation. They were 
afraid of its acquiring a prosperous state, because it had 
reseuTces for preserving its independence. This anciently 
peopled and flourishing island, into which Bias of Priene 
wished to transplant tiie whole federal republic of Ionia, 
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became so barbarised that h never again was aUe to eanerge 
from obscurity. The descendents of the Grecian colonists 
fled into the mountains, lived in freedom, and became bar- 
barous. Sardinia has ever since continued in this state. 

The Carthaginians forbade the scarcely-discovered pas- 
sage to the Canary islands ; they seemed to fear lest their 
people might discover a better country than Carthage ; and 
gladiy would they have shot the world against it, m order 
to subject it more completely to their arbitrary disposal. 
Yet the thirst of gain induced them not to give up their 
maritime expeditions. They, however, kept their dis- 
coveries secret in order to be secure against competitors, 
and It is hence impossible to ascertain the extent of their 
voyages. They held Sicily, Malta, ^(Jolo, the Bekaric 
isles, Sardinia, Corsica, and Spain under their sway ; they 
frequ^ated the west of Africa, as far as the Cape de Vera, 
and traversed the European seas to the Briush isles. We 
are not suffieiendy acquainted with the date of the abstract 
from Hanno's apparently very andent voyage. Scylax, 
who IS said to have been an admiral of the Persian kbg 
Darius, mentions colonies which the former had no knowl- 
edge of, and found the Negro hordes more civilized ; but 
it is also uncertain to what period his voyage belongs. 
As little is it known how far Himilco proceeded towards 
the northwest. 

The ancient navigators cooi^lained that a number of 
shallows infested these regions of the ocean, and there was 
nrobably some geograpluoal foundation for this remark. 
We know that Plato, on the authority of ancient traditions, 
which he obtained from the priests of Sais in Eg3rpt, makes 
mention of a country situated beycmd die Pillars of Her^ 
cules, which during a tempestuous night sunk into the 
deep. The same authcx: notices also a country beyond the 
Atlantic ocean, and a number of islands which lie near its 
coast, and the tradition of a great continent fully as large 
as the old w(x\d was not unknown to Aristotle. It is re- 
markable that later navigators have observed many shallowa 
nearly connected together, in a line stretching fronuJSpain 
through the Azores towards Newfoundland. It is possible 
that, after the submersion of the tract of land which served 
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for the connexion of the two continents, navigation might 
become excessively difficult until the overflowed countries 
gradually sunk to a greater depth ; and thus at the same 
time gave occasion to the retiring of the waters from the 
European coasts,* It would be too bold to draw an 
inference for the monument apparently Punic, which was 
found some years ago in the forests behind Boston. It is 
possible that some Tyrians or Carthaginians, thrown by 
storms upon unknown coasts, uncertain if ever tlie same 
tracts might be again discovered, chose to leave this 
monument of their adventures. Of their further expedi- 
tions tliere is no trace, nor do we know whether these 
adventurers returned, or what attraction the marslly feet 
of the American mountains held out to the avarice of the 
Phoenicians. 

In tlie midst of many eommercial enterprises the Car- 
thaginians never lost their barbarism. It is needless to 
mention the unutterable cruelties perpetrated at Himera, 
Selinus, Agrigentum, or die executions of their generals, 
who W4Bre crucified for fighting unsuccessfully, or even for 
displaying too much valor. How could a religion, which 
in times of public alarm placed three hundred noble youths 
in the blazmg arms of Moloch, soften the ferocity of its 
wretched devotees? 



SECTION X. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have thus traced the outlines of the chief republics 
that were founded during the interval above defined. The 

^ ■ ' .1 -- ■ ■ ■ V — 

* It is certain that the Meditenranean had foimerly a much higher 
level than it now has, and that its waters covered a great portion of 
the present coasts. The province of Valencia, and some other parts 
of the Spanish peninsula, were then under the sea, which vpi&shed 
the feet of the mountains of Castile. Perhaps the gradual retiring of 
the waters has given hirth to Lower Eg^pt. The ancients assert it 
to have been gained by deposits of soil from the Nile, but great 
difficulties attend this hypothesis, and the dispute on this subject 
admits of a more probable solution. 

The Baltic is well known to have exceeded its modern limits in a 
still greater degree than the Mediterranean. T. 
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M^andenngs of the northern nations are unknown, and me- 
morials were scarcely preserved in Asia of the movements 
of those Sc^rthian hordes, who inundated the plains of 
Lydia, Media, and perhaps all that quarter of the world 
as far as Galilee. Taunak was the name of the first leader 
of those tribes, who have so often poured themsehres down 
from die mountains of Gog and Mi^c^, or Great Tartarjr, 
ov«r die civilized world. 

We confine our attention to the Greeks and Romans ; 
our customs, laws, and arts, came firom Italy, whither they 
were mtroduced by the Greeks. These are the instruments 
by which the smallest division of the globe influences the 
fate of all nations; these the powers which have displayed 
human nature in all its dignity, and the contem{dati(»i of 
which is most interesting to die citizen of the world, be- 
cause that nation which possesses in the most eminent 
degree the qualities to which Europe is indebted for her 
preponderance, must become the first among European 
States. Let us follow die course of this light ; we shall 
finally see a spark of it enliven the gkximy North ; in die 
sixte^ndi and sevente^th century we shall b^iold a blaze 
go forth into the darkest regions of die earth, which by 
degrees awakens the most inert, but, together with the 
prejudices of barbarous antiquity, threatens to consume 
the venerable remains of ancient virtue. 



BOOK III. 

SOURCES OF THE OREGIAN HISTORY, 



SECTION I. 



The Athenians even during the life of Soton had fallen 
under the tyranny of Pisistratus ; they were liberated firom 
St after two generations m the same year in which Brutus 
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b«iu$bed the kipp bom Rome and esuUidbed the ecoir 
8ukte. The revolution in Attica occftMoned a war with 
Persia^ during which the Athenians, who were the vicloiiou$ 
parQr, bacanie the most powerful of the Grecian republics 
by sea and land. The strength of the Grecian States was 
afterwards exhausted hy intestine wars, and they weve the 
more ea«ly overpowered bv Philip, king of Macedoo. 
His son. Alexander, having wus attained extensive pow^, 
oonouered the empire of £e Persians* In aU these afiairs 
the Romans took no part, but separatdy increased their 
own alrength to thait degree, that in the sequel they were 
able eomplelely to vanqubb the MacedoniaiMi, the eonr 
q«erors olf Greece. Toia success gave the Romaos aa 
extent of power and a degree of opulence which the puriqr 
of their primitive manners could not wilfastaod : with their 
virtue they lost their freedom, and fell under the donokiicm 
of a j»ingle despot. 

From the Persian war to the battle of Chaeronea, where 
the liberty of Greece expired, a faimdred aad. forty-^wo 
years elapsed ; during which period Athens possessed the 
chief pow^ seventy-five years, Lacedemon thirty-fiiiur 

5 ears; during eight years Epaminondas, the victorious 
ero of Leuctra, held by Us merit an ascendeooy over the 
Greeks ; and for the remainiBg twenty-five years, all was 
in anarchy and confiision. llie dominion of Pbi&p and 
, Alexander continued not more than fifteen years, and the 
States that were formed out of its ruins had their complete 
termination two hundred and nmety*three years after 
Alexander's death. 

Rome remained two hundred and forty-four years under 
its Jdngs, and two hundred and lbrty*four years were spent 
in subduing the Italian nations. During this latter period 
Rome and Carthage struggled axty-four years for the 
superiority, until the battle of Zama decided the contest ; 
sixty-eight years passed in the conquest of the States capa- 
ble of resistance until, after the extinction of Carthage, 
Achaea, and Numantia, the Romans fell into sanguinary 
broils amongst diemselves ; ninenr-two years elapsed from 
Tiberius Gracchus, who gave the pretext for these dis- 
turbances, to the batde of Phili{^i and the deadi of 
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Casaus and Bnitus, the« last Romans who were word^ 
of the name. Seventy years after this event Tih^rius 
Caesar gave a free rem to tyranny, no man any Icmger 
darmg to raise his voice against the most Mdeous atrocities* 
Such is a brief outline of the order of events. 

These five hundred and thirty-eight years, during which 
liberty sometimes flourished and sometimes declined, are 
so rich in events that it is impossible to touch upon aU the 
subjects of interest in the ^ace of a brief survey.' I cannot 
therefore refrain from briefly enumerating those sources, the 
study of which must supply this defect, and wherein are 
contained treasures of poMcal and moral wisdom, which 
the ages hitherto dapsed have not known how to estimate* 



SECTION n. 

RBBODOTUS. 

Gfeece had historians; soon after Sokxi's time, but we 
possess only fragments of the works of Hellanicus and 
Hecataeus. In the thirty-third year after the victory over 
the Persians, Herodotus of HaHcamassus read his history 
of the wars carried op befweeo Europe and Asia, before 
the people assembled at Athens at the festival of the tutelar 
goddess. His work was conqiosed in a style and spirit 
which seemed excellently fitted to communicate correct 
ideas of the* sitpations and laws of nations, and to excite a 
passion for great and extensive enterprises. The author, 
who was only thirty*eight years old, had travelled to the 
borders of Ethiopia and Bab^rlcMiia ; in the Ionian colonies 
on* the^ EuxiBe he had obtained infiNrmation concerning 
Seythi£i> In pr&portion as the latter country has been 
peae^atedv and die character of the Oriental peofde has 
been studied, die reputation of this lustorian has increased. 
Wits and satii^ist» have with too much leyity rejected many 
relataons as^ febulouS) \^ch are only contrary to our man- 
ners and to the nature of oinr climate. When Herodotus 
speaks^ of Grecian a^rs, he displays much profound 
learning', ^livened by an ardent love of his country. We 
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cannot essQy prove that the latter has ever indnced him to 
assert what was contrary to the truth, but he may be sus- 
pected to hare dissimulated any circumstance by which hb 
eloquence or his patriotism would have lost somewhat of 
its splendor, for he read hiB work to the people and he 
wished to please them. But it reqpires more acquaintance 
with mankind', more knowledge oicountries and of nature, 
to sift the truth in these ancient stories, than to pass a 
hasnr sentence of condemnation upon them. 

Those who are capable of discerning the beautiful and 
excellent in style will admire in Herodotus the greatest 
master of the historic art. He follows the eonneiaon of 
events, instead of recording, v^ich would have been a far 
.more easy task, what occurred from year to year. In the 
delineation of manners he has left a great examde to later 
historians ; the beni^ty of bis own mind infuses itself 
into that of bis reader, and it is imposaUe to describe the 
mek>dy of his Ionic iperiods. He surpasses the rival of 
' his fame in a more noble and interesting simplicity, and in a 
i^gularly well imagined plflD^ as natural as it is fascanating 
by variety. 

> ■ *- . - 

SECTION ni. ', ' 

THUCT0ID£S. 

While Herodotus was recitmg his history, he observed 
a young man beside him who betrayed marks of strong 
emotion ; he was struck with the intelligent aspect of his 
countenance, and counselled his father to give hini the 
education of a phik)9Dptier. lliucydides was the name of 
this youth ; and Oloma that of ihe father. Thucydides 
in recording the period of the Athenian sway, from the last 
battle against the Persians to the twenty-second year of the 
Peloponnesian war, has displayed such profound thought, 
such knowledge of men and of Stales, aod at the same time 
so powerful, so majestic an eloquence, that as an historian 
he is ever fHrefenred to all others, or placed on a level with 
the most ilhsstrjous ; and as an oratcv he rivals the fame 
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of the great Demostfaenea. As the riches of nature had 
fallen to the lot of his predecessor, so every closer study 
of ^Thucydides opens to our view a greater perfection of 
art. Herodotus is more fascinating, but the manner 
of Thucydides is more noble and exalted. In this he is 
distinguished from Tacitus, that in the reflections of the 
Roman we recogawe the strong sense of a Stoic philoso- 
pher, while we admire in the Grecian writer the enlarged 
understanding of an Athenian statesman. Thucydides 
neither attained during his life nor desired to attain the 
fame of a popular historian ; he wished rather to be studied 
thoroughly than to become of a sudden generally applauded, 
and wrote more for the few than for the many. Therefore 
he merely hints at what others woc^ h»re explained ; he 
is often harsh and obscure, but the trouble of penetrating 
his sentiments is well repaid. Occasionally we shall do 
well to remember that he was related to the exiled family, 
the Pisistradds ; that he had probably no pardcuhr attach- 
ment tD popular government, and had personally reason to 
compkm ot the Athenian peo]rie. He had besides a certain 
propensity to contemplate things on the most un&vorable 
side, and yet, alas ! he appears seldom to err in consequence. 
In him we chiefly admire the statesman, in Herodotus we 
esteem the enlightened and benevolent man. 



SECTION IV. 

XENOPHON. 

Xeno|)hon, the amiable friend of Socrates, continued 
the Grecian history from the period where the narrative 
of Thucydides terminatef. In a short outline he has pre* 
served to future times the course of events from the sear 
fight near the ArginusiB to the battie of Mantinea. We 
have also from bun a biographical memoir of the Spartan 
king Agesilausy and an analysis of the Lacedemonian and 
Athenian ccmstitutbns. The interesting accoimt of the 
retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, who assisted the 
younger Gyrus against his brother Artaxerxes, aocom- 
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plished under the generalsbip of XeoopboD, is eowxoonij 
held to be his own work. 

His sQrie is not less liirelj and still more simple than that 
of Henxkmis. The caiy omameot of both is the refined 
moral -feeling which pervades their wridngs. Xenophcm 
afibrds an exceUaat model of perspicuity in nflurratkm. 
His piegr sad his love of Justice so win the hearts of his 
readers^ that they forgive him when he puts his philosf^i^ 
even into the naoutfas of barbarous diieftains, whose 
thoughts were never so perapicuously arranged. His woik 
was completed m advanced age, and some parts of it xoaj 
therefore want the last polish ; diie chafer on the Lieuctnan 
battle is. not entir^ satisfactory. The good recepdasx 
whicb. he found at Lacedemon, when the turbulent demo- 
crats of Adieas had driven him into exile, gaare him a 
particukr attaohmftnf to the form^ Commoaweddiy whicb 

Jhiloaophecs were geoeraiiy inclined to ro^rd widi eateem. 
te related unsnlliiigly the vidory of the BosotiaD Epami- 
nondas over his beloved Laoedemon: in aceounting for 
this fediog we must call to our remembrance that in the 
batde of Mantiaea, GryQus the son of Xenophon, gave 
Spaminoodas Us nxurtal wound. Xenophon is a ^reat 
and iHiequaUed eiumiple in hi» ait ; few are capable of 
perceiving the whole merit of his admirable sin^licify. 

Between Xenophou and Polybius an interval of more 
than two hundred years elapsed, in the course of which 
some historians lived who are worthy of regard, but not 
comparable to the tliree abovementioned, and whose works 
are not preserved. In the bosom of the resdess Athenian 
republic, among a people ungrateful to these three illus- 
trious men, the art of history had attained a higher elevation 
than it held among th^ successors, who were rewarded 
by Alexander and the Ptolemies, and provided with ui 
excellent library. The former were ennobled by die 
sentiment of freedom ; and impediments, when th^ de not 
bom iheir nature depress, rather exah ihe powers of the 
mind. Tb&y were not anxiojHs coneeming the judgment 
of pamxis, oat eager for immediate pnsm ; di^ sought te 
form for themselves the publie taste, uid hence they sdl 
remain in possesacm of its ap ' 
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SECTION V. 

THS TBtSATBE. 

Tlie draoiatic poets also furoisb sources of historicftl m- 
SmnalionooDoefniiig Greece. .^Bschjrlus and AristophanM 
Huke Qs ac^ainted with the modes of thinkkf^ and the 
manners which prevailsd at the two most remarkable 
epochs of Athens. The former portrays the heroic timea 
with uncommon felicity of description. Euripides, rather 
eloquent than learned in history, is less accurate in this 
Teq>ect. He was a more philosophical writer than So> 

£hocles, but did not display, as that poet has done, the 
nowledge and talents of a statesman. He has not painted 
the character of his own i^e in so striking and peculiar 
cobra, and haa written rather for all ages* 

There scarcely exists a theatrical poem nuxe worthy ot 
^ttemioii for its historical ralue than the drama of ^ The 
PeraianB,' whkk .Skcbyius exhibited \^th great efiSect soon 
after the battle of Salamis; the style of this composifioQ 
is sotenm and majestic, as la the manner of ^scbylua in 
jeneraL He knew nothing of the interior of Persia, but 
describes the rites of polytbeism as prevailing there, tfaou^ 
ao ancient religion was more adverse to idolati^. Like 
ether Greeks he mentions the goYemmeot of Persia in such 
teama that we perceive how foreign a limited monarchy 
was to the ideas of his countrymen. In fact the Asiatio 
monarchies were onty known as unlimited, since the middle 
power, where any suda existed, did not exhibit itself in 
the external relati(»is of each country. 

It is impossible to make a more noble use of the most 
beautiful langua^ of madcind, than Sophocles has done, 
or to unite dignity with grace in a m(»re masterly style. 
Euripides possessed a richer fund of ideas, greats art and 
eloquence, and more philosophical genius ; but Sophocles 
was the greatest writer and dramatic poet. 

It is aslotiishfaig to observe in what terms ^sdiylus, 
Euripides, and partieukriy Aristophanes, speak of the chief 
dettiea of Greece, and how they treat the most powerful 
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and popular statesman. No man would dare in these 
days thus to sport with the most ins^ificant saint in the 
calendar, nor could any of the meanest citizens be so held 
forth to ridicule. These equalizing liberties have the 
appearance of an innocent pastime ; but the veneration of 
the gods, and the good order of the Sti^, were lessened 
by them. Nothing which influences the character of men 
is indiflferent in a free constitution, and public amuse- 
ments particularly require the care and oversight of the 
magistrate. 

SECTION VI. 

ORATORS. 

The scholastic exercises which are ascribed to Gaipas, 
the first who held a school of rhetoric, and whidi l>ear the 
nvnes of Antisthenes and Alcidamus, are fi{ no value*^ On 
die other hand, Antiphon, if he had not enjoyed the nod 
ibrtune of being the instructer of Thocydides, wookf yet 
be important as the author of a number or valuable treatises 
(HI the civil law of Athens. Still more att^ation is claimed 
b^ Andocides, especially when drawing the character of 
his o{>ponem, Alcibiades, who combined the most i^endid 
(|uabties with many which were worthy of strong reproba* 
tion. Issus teaches us the hereditary law of Attica. 

Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes rise t& a far higher 
level. The former possesses a charm pecuSar to hmtaelf. 
He is rich in information ccHiceming those times in which 
the falling dominion of Athens underwent its greatest 
conflicts, and his woAs contain a striking satire on such 
democracies. With the pleasing qualities of Lysias, 
Isocrates combined a more comprehensive mmd, and he 
gives us more instruction concerning the general state of 
afl^rs in Greece shortly before the ruin of its indepen« 
dence. His magnanimity and patriotism are tempered 
with gentleness and benevolence. 

With a bolder pencil the author of the PhiMpptcs has 
portrayed the crimes and fdlies of his age. We may say 
of Demosthenes, not that his chief merit consisted, lik» diat 
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of Lyaasy in a peculiar fascinationy or, like that of bocrates, 
in a loftiness of mind which inspires awe, but that he com- 
bined these and all other great and splendid qualities of the 
orator in the most exahed de^e. It is his eliaracter to be 
always what he ought to be : m the great vmety of circum- 
stances treated by him, he is never bebw expectation, 
never mean, never overstrained. As a patriot Isocrales 
was not less admirable than his rival. We rec<^mze in 
his orations the sentim^ats of the man who, having almost 
attamed his hundredth year, slew himself when the tidings 
were brought to Athens of the defeat of the Greeks at 
Chaeronea. As a statesman we m9j {nrefer Isocrates, since, 
knowing the incurable evil of his country, he endeavored 
to avoid the contest of corrupt and divided republics 
against the forces of Macedonia, and sought to direct the 
attention of the king towards the conquest of Persia ; but 
in the oradons of Demosdienes we c<»ilemplate the inter- 
esting struggle of a cidEcn who cont«ided for expiring 
liberty against an unworthy age. Corrupt as the republic 
was, yet its end affects us, like the death of an old and 
infirm friend. How instrucdve to aU citizens is this 
example, since the evils which ruined Athens menace- 
every State ! 

It would lead us ttx> far out of our way to characterize 
Demades, Dinardius, and Lycurgus; but iEschines ap- 
pears a rival not unworthy of Demos^nes. The oration 
against Timarchus, who was accused of the most flagitious 
vices, is valuable for the histo^ of manners. 

Concerning the letters of Fhalaris and other statesmen 
and philosophers, it suffices to observe, that in themselves 
they are agreeably written, but almost all spurious or of 
very doubtful authenticity. 



SECTION vn. 

PHILOSOPHEBS. 

The scanty writings of the wise men and women, who 
foik>wed the principle of Pythag<»ras, exhibit this venerable 
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school of morris in a point of view tfBek is giaii^h ig; to 
the heart ; but there are three i^osopherd vAtom works 
vffe cMefly kit^resting to the hiscori»i. 

Plato eoDlains not onty many trak» of- manners and 
mueh political information ^ he not only describes the mode 
of life and the eharacters of the learned men who fioinished 
in the best diiys of literature^ bat he throws the most im- 
portant li^ht on the iBst^ny of the hmnsm mind, bf display- 
ing how mt the ideas and representations of a future slate 
of existence had advanced towards pipity and perfection 
among the ancients. No f^iilosopher has proceeded further 
in Hm padu; Plato hamself felt^ that m order to rencfeer 
us eertain, it ia needful that a GSod should remove the ob- 
stacles. In him we find the source of maoy representations 
and customs which have passed into Christiaiiity. Ffailo, 
the Jew, learned fnasn him the allegorieal manner of illu^ 
tration } and the Fathers of the Cinorch, more remaiteble 
for imagination than for the comniand of correct langnage, 
and raAer endowed widi warm feelings than with soimd 
judgment, celebrate die godlike, poetical^ sublmiie Plato, 
who communicates a fondness for die symbolical style and 
for mysterious rewesentadons. 

. As intellect differs from wit ; as a mature coldlv reason- 
ing man from a fiery youth, so Aristode k distmguisfaed 
froicn Plato. What we possess of hn treatbe on politics 
contains excellent instructions for our age ; much kiBowl- 
edge is preserved in some writbgs which with great im^HX)- 
priety stand in die coQection of his works : but Aristode is 
prindpaUy remarkable as the ]Mosopher whose doc^ne, 
often misunderstood, pevaiied durix^ many centuries in 
the Arabian and Christian ftshoofau "^le sources c^ many 
errors sanctioned by his name are not to be found in his 
works, but in die commentaries written by men who did 
not themselves understand him. We cannot find in all 
antiquity a philosopher of more comprehensive mind and 
profound reflection, a man of clearer and more correct 
judgment, or a more accurate writer ; and very few are to 
be met with in the history of the world who can be con- 
rfdercd his superiors. His ethics are excellent in Aeir 
kind. Many observations in his history of animals, ^n^ch 
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eflfablis'iied by joaofe recent diacsovenesk 

Tbeo|^hrastti8 in his hiatoij of pknte bas.a graater degree 
of perspieuitj and aittractiva graee than bis instrueaer 
Aristode. ^ He is vaktaMe for tbe mformatiGii he affiirds 
c^memugag tbe pioducta of the Greek and Asiatic soils. 



SECTION vm. 

FOETS. 

Although the works imputed to Orpheus are the produc- 
tion of a much later age dian his, yet the antique simplicity^ 
which prevails in the Argonautic poem loses Jbut litde of its 
fascination ; and this work is valuable for determining the 
notions which prevailed concerning the North about the 
time of the Persian war. « 

The beautiful odes of Anac^reon are older than this 
work : from ,them we learn how much refinement luxurious 
pleasares had aheady attained in tbe age of Piidstratusi. 
He does as xnaek honor to the Gredcs as H<unet^ for 
even barbarians have a senament of the magnificent which 
they express with peculiar force, but Anacreon's elegant 
simplicity belongs to a people whose sentiments had already 
expanded themselves m the softest refinement. 

The maxims of Theognis give an example of the most 
ancaent farm of handing down lessons of wisdom when 
hooka were yet rare, and they contriboce to oiv acquaint- 
a&ee with human nature as it existed in those days. 

The fragmenls of Sapfdio, of Alcsus, and of Tyrtaeos, 
^re CIS the highest idea m the pertection of Grecian taste. 
M man is distinguidied from we bmtesby die nower of 
^petchf how exjdted is ^ nation who postfessM a more 
pesfect langd^;e tfaa» at aditts! Piute eontains goMi 
mataiak for nytfaobgy and history, kft eur cMrf aditiM- 
ten h cnated Uf the kAy ^vmm tt hb sotd, wbkk with 
a. gbnG» enij given to Mm penetvates the most secret reh- 
ticpas of dnngs, and widi tfaoog^ prc^poant widi strdog 
sense ovenrhehiis his astonished reader. 

VOL. I. 8 
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A work ascribed to Demetrius of Pfaalera directs our 
attention with much taste to the beauties of style of the 
poets and ciiief writers m prose. Even the works on music 
collected by Meibomius, and Nicander's poem on poisons, 
contains traits of history. How many more fire found m 
the writings of the father of medicine, so rich in informa- 
tion concerning private life and the influence of climates, 
and lastly, in t^e geographical works collected by Hudson! 
In no departn^nt of knowledge have the sources been 
exhausted. Not one has ful611ed all its capabilities, or 
evfr willful thpm. Truth itself is in God. To seek it 
is the allotment of man. 



• BOOK rv. 

REVOLUTIONS IN GREECE FROM THE AGE OF SOLON 
TO THE CONQUESTS OF THE ROMANS IN ASIA. 

SECTION I. 

PISISTRATUS. 

Solon was a^dvanced in years when Pisistratus, one of 
his relations, who was said to be descended from the house 
of Nestor, gained the ascendency over a party in Athens, 
which had l(xig been hostile to his family. Under the 
pretext that he found it necessary to make some extraor- 
dinary provision for his safety, he obtained a guard foF.his 
person, with the aid of which he made himself master of 
Ac Acropolis, the strongest district of the city. Thence- 
forward nothing was done in Athens without his permission. 
Pisistratus had the advantage of more extensive knowledge 
than the Greeks of that period in general possessed, com- 
bined with irresistible eloquence and conciUadng manners. 
He used the power thus mijustly acquired with the greatest 
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mSdness, observing the laws of Sokxi ; and Athens, under 
his sway, acquired allies and reputation abroad. 

Quaboes equally- splendid adorned Ms son Hipparchus, 
but a disgraceful passimi occasioned him to conunit an out- 
rage against Harmodius and Aristc^ton, in consequence 
^ of which he was assassinated by them in the tumult attend- 
'ing the celebration of a great festival. His brother Hip- 
pias, informed of this event, strengthened his own power 
with greater vi^ance, doubled his body-guard, and became 
rigorous in Us admbistration. The Athenians, discon- 
tented with his tyramucal suspicion, called in the aid of the 
Lacedemonians ; and Cleomenes, kine of Sparta drove 
out the usurper Hip{Has, who sought retuge m the court of 
Persia. 



SECTION n. 

PEBSIA. 

The monarchy of the Persians, had acquired, not long 
before this era, an unexampled extent of power in the 
countries of western Asia. Cyrus, descended from an 
ancient family of Persian princes, had united several 
empires under his sway. Babylon, weakened by disturb- 
ances in the royal house, fell, during the silence of the 
night, as Daniel and Xenophon agree in relating, into the 
power of the Persians and Medes ; the last king who had 

Erojected the restoration of Nebuchadnezzar's throne, 
aving become a captive at Larissa,* after his allies and 
vassal kings, as far as the HeDespont, had been subdued 
by many victories. Cyrus governed his conquests with 
wisdom and moderation. 

C^s is the prince whom the prophets of Israel cele- 
brate, I^ order to lessen the too great population of the 
newly conquered city, he sent back the Jews from Babylon 
into their native country. It is probable that the Persians, 
who only adored one^ (jod in primitive simplicity, without 

-■'■'' I ' '■' " » I. , ... 

* Is Lansaa B^saia f 
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forms moddled by faiHnan hands, felt no enim^ 
the faith of the Lnraelites. 

Cjmis appears to have fought imsuccessfiilly- arsiDst the 
hordes who wandered o^int ihe regkm to the N. £• of the 
Caspian sea. The story of his faSing in battle agaiiuBt the 
barbarians, was perhaj]^ introduced bjr mistake into die 
life of this monarch, and belonged originally to the hiatary 
of soitie other Cyrus. It is more probiable that he <laed in 
an advanced age, by a deadi more worthy of him. 

He incurred a censure difficult to escape in a life so 
M of aotire esfdoits, by neglecting to conduct on Proper 
prindples the education of his successor Candbrsea. Tins 
prince was corrupted by flattery; he had the thirst of 
conquest and the love of'^power ; but reason and humanity 
had no influence over his passions. He conquered Egypt,, 
yet the Egyptians persevered for many centuries contrary 
to his will in their ancient customs, which were adapted to 
the nature of their country. 

Cambyses having terminated a short reign by a violait 
death, the sovereignty after an interval of tumult, and one 
or more rapid changes in the government, fell into the 
hands (^ Darius Hystasqpes, a prince whose wisdom and 
greatness were long revered in me memory of the Eastern 
nations. As long as Darius restrained hunself within the 
natural boundaries of his empire, he reigned with undis- 
turbed prosperity, but he sought without success to subdue 
the Sc3rthians, whose vicini^ occasioned him uneasiness^ 
aad who were protected by their lof^r mountain plains. 
Yet the conquest of Thrace rewarded his arms, and 
Macedonia paid homage to the throne of Peraa. It was 
in the court of this monarch that Hippias took refuge. 

SECTION m. 

TH£ PERSIAN WAR. 

About the same period some lead^s of the Ionian States 
attempted to become independent of the Persian Satrap 
of Lydia. C3rrus had subdued these countries, but the 
Greeks often unsuccessful in preserving 4heu: beloved free- 
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dom, were always eager to recover it, and they were, tor 
the^ most part, more fortunate in this endeavor, which 
chiefly depended on valor, than m the maintenance of their 
liberty, which demanded rather sound understanding than 
brffiant talents, and required men of far m<»e sedate 
character than the resdess adventurers of Greece. In diis 
instance, the Ionian cities were supported by Athens, 
whose colonies they wore, with that love for the cauae of 
liberty which aninMiled both parties. The king in con* 
sequence gave a more willing ear to Hippias. 

B. C. 49d. At length Daiins sent tu^ geoeralt Dates 
and Artaphernes wiih £e first of those j^rodigpons armies, 
with which the East has c^en 6om that tmie overwhelmed 
the west of Asia and the fkin»ean countiies. In tJnse 
enterprises every district sent its contingent of men and 
tbe sustenance needfiil for them, and the expeditioos were 
of short duration. The Atheinans nnder Miltiades, wdli* 
out any other succor than one thousand Phtgans, exfaibitad 
in the plains of Marathon, to the astonished Satnp tfao 
resources which heroic valor and military skill aflfard to a 
free people for protecting all that they hold most dear 
against perpetual slavery. The hosts of the great king 
^ere dnven before the armed townsmen of Athens, and 
took refuge in their ships. It is impossible to say how 
many thousands were engaged, but what is most important 
io remark, is, the power of man over the gifts of wrttine, 
the exemplification of which constitutes the chief ixiterest 
in tlie Ustory of all such exploits. 

The Greeks omitted to follow up their victory, but 
Xerxes, die son end successor of Uarius, b order to 
avenge the ignominy of the Persian arms, drew together 
a host of combatanlB in such numbers as were scarcely 
ever since assembled until the thne of the Crusades, or of 
Gen^s Khan, or of Tamerlane. B. C. 480. At dus 
time Themistocles lived in Athens, who when yet a youth, 
had passed sleepless nights, from envy of the trophies of 
Maradion. He was a man pf great genius, uncommon 
pres^iee of mind, and as eminent for finding msonrces m 
times of sudden emergency as for sagacity in forsedng 
coptingencies ; alike capable of turning to advantage the 
VOL. I. 8* , 
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jdans of others, and of setting forth his own in tlie most 
persuasive terms ; in short, one of the greatest meo who 
ever governed a State. By his advice, the Athenians had 
hiult ships, for Themistocles rightly judged that the great 
kine would not forget his defeat at Marathon. He knew 
the advantages to be obtained by approaching distant coasts 
^ means of powerful fleets, and every where conciliatiog 
fnendship or inspiring terror^ The naval power of Athens 
was his hope and consolation. Argos, terrified by Xerxes, 
had concluded a treaty of neutrality ; doubts were enter- 
tained concerning the Thebans, and that pai^ sooo pre- 
vailing among them wtio held for certiun the victory of the 
most powerful, Thebes declared for the Persians; the 
Peloponnesians were contented with the defence of their 
own Dorders, and the- Lacedemonians alone, with some of 
their dependants had occupied and held possession of the 
pass of Thermopylae, which was the key of Greece. 
During the general consternation, the god of Delphi 
returned this answer to the Athenian people : '' All is lost; 
I behoU the flammg temple ; the gods of Athens tremble. 
Pallas in vain supp&ates her father ; behind your wooden 
walls the Sire of gods and men will protect you." The- 
mistocles, who widiout doubt had contrived the answer, 
persuaded the people that it alluded to the ships. In* these 
the citizens of all ages, who were able to bear arms, im- 
mediately embarked, while the women and children took 
refuge in the Pdoponne^an towns. The Persians crossed 
the Hellespont, made a sbw and laborious progress 
through the obedient provinces of Thrace and Macedonia, 
and through Thessaly, which o^red no resistance, towards 
the pass of Thermopylae. 

Lieonidas, the Lacedemonian king, arrested for a time, 
the progress of the Persians, and at length sent .away all 
who were not Spartans, m order that each mi^t defend 
his native town, and be ready in other dangers of his 
country. For himself, he considered that a longer resist- 
ance of the enemy, while Greece prepared hersdif for the 
conflict, and the example of an heroic sacrifice, would be 
the greatest service he could bestow upon the land of his 
fiE^ersi he diadabed the few years of life which yet 
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remained to him, and resolved to gain immortality in the 
memory of all great men who should by similar necessities 
be reminded of his fate. When he learnt that the Persians 
had discovered a foot path, by means of which they had 
ascended the height above him, he performed sacrifice, 
adorned with his royal vestments, to the gods of Lacede- 
mon, supped with his four hundred warriors clothed in 
their best attire, and rushed upon the hosts of the Perrians. 
Four times he pursued the flying enemy, but was at length 
overpowered l^ numbers. Leonidas fell with his four 
hundred companions, and merited the inscription that was 
placed upon his tomb. " Stranger, go and relate at Lace- 
demon, that we all fell here in obedience to the la\^ of 
our coimtry."* 

B. C. 479. Afterwards Themistocles proved on the 
waves of Salamis, what a small number of well-commanded 
ships can effect against a vast and ill-governed armament. 
The Persian fleet met with a similar fate to that which 
two thousand years later befel the invincible armada 
of Philip : a poet and an historian were only wanting to 
England equal to JEschylusand Herodotus who celebrated 
the fight of^ Salamis. 

The great king disgusted with the pursuits of ambition, 
hastened to Susa, and abandoned himself to voluptuous 
pleasures. His kinsman Mardonius, the chief mover of 
the war, lost, in his retreat upon Plataea on the banks of 
Asopus, his life and a decisive batde, in which Pausanias, 
tutor of one of die Spartan kings, directed the conflict, and 
displayed great valor and eminent skill in the art of war. 

The Greeks followed the enemy to the Asiatic coasts, 
gained a victory at Mycale, under Cimon, and liberated 
the Ionian States and the islands of the Grecian sea. 

* This inscription was pl&ced on the tomb raised over the Spartans 
aiter the decisive victory of the Greeks at Platea. The following 
are the words of it, as given by Herodotus : 

KsljitOa, rots Ktlwv i^^uut irei04iinw(« T. 
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SECTION IV. 

SUPREMACY OP ATHENS. 

Liberty seems to nations who enjoy it, so great a bless- 
ing, and tbev are so jealous of its possession, that thej 
generally renise a share of it to States less powerful than 
themselves, and to their own. dependants. The Greeks 
of the European continent imposed on Ionia and the 
islands, a yoke which was more invidious and not less 
oppressive than that of the Persians. IB. C. 477—404. 
The conqueror of Platsa gave the example of ambitioD, 
and if his projects had not been discovered, he would have 
overturned the constitution of Lacedemon. This danger 
rendered the Lacedemonians, who had neither fleet nor 
revenues in money, anxious for the maintenance of their 
laws ; and they preferred founding these securely on the 
basis of poverty and rustic simplicity to the acquisition of 
a new sovereignty over Greece. At this coDJuncture, the 
Athenians, less moderate in their desires, who possessed a 
considerable fleet, obtained the chief command over all 
the Grecian states, which had any thing to apprehend from 
Persia* They formed a confederacy of repubhcs with a 
common treasury, and held stated assemblies to consult on 
the general aflairs, and to fix the contingent of ships which 
each city was bound to furnish. But the Athenians re- 
ceived the money that was apportioned, and provided for 
the equipment of the fleet. Thus they alone became 
powerful by sea, and rendered the confederates tributary. 
Wars were excited in consequence of this usurpation, but 
the power had already passed into the hands of the Athe- 
nians. The Peloponnesus in the mean time adhered to 
Lacedemon. 

The Athenian yoke pressed hard upon the islands, for 
when the people stood m need of money, the orators found 
pretences for condemniog the weak all^^s or rich citizens 
to heavy fines, and the latter took their redress on the 
islanders. The Athenian admiral sailed annually round 
the Archipelago, like the Capudan Pasha in the present 
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day, to receive the tributes and survey the geaer al posture 
of affiiirs; and only the shadow and name of liberty 
remained. • 

The innocent manners of the rusdc people of earlier 
times, were lost in the licentious turbulence of an assembly 
ccmsisting of artisans and sailors. The resdess jeakMisy of 
a people who disdained to revere their iUualrious men, and 
the arts of demagogues who feared the prepfiodefance of 
noble qualities, 6paJ^ed neither die lives nor rortunes of die 
heroes to whom Gbreece was indebted for her liberty wod 
glory. It was only allowed in times of evident emergency 
to display great and splendid talents. Mildades died in 
prison, because the people, who in the field of Marathon^ ' 
owed to him their existence, had unjusdy loaded him with 
a heavy fine which he was unable to pay ; and it was of 
no avail to Aristides, to be distinguished by the title of the 
Just; or to Cimon, that he was as gende and benevolent 
as he was ^reat. - Themistocles, when the country which 
he had saved, drove him into exile, was indebted to the son 
of Xer$es for the tranquillity of his last days. Herodo- 
tus, the historian, had found it necessary to seek an 
a^lum m Italy with the colony that was sent to Thurium ; 
and Cleon's jealousy against men of virtue and talent, 
drove Thucydides into banishment. The gende Xeno- 
phon baS been exiled before the malice of calumniators 
destroyed in prison his instructer Socrates, whom the 
Delphian god had pronounced to be the wisest of the 
Greeks. The ingratitude of Athens survived after her 
sovereignty had fallen. Conon rebuilt the walls of the 
city, and bis son, Timotbeus, termuiated a long, m'eritorious 
life in extreme want ; Iphierates and Chabrias would have 
found no better fate, if they had not, for the most part 
with^awn themselves from the eyes of the people. 
Whai, after the fall of its dominion, Athens lost its inde- 
pendence, it appeared only to preserve freedom in its 
internal gov«7iment, in order to condemn to death Pho- 
cion, the type of ancient virtue, in die eighty-fourth y^ar 
of his Hfe ; and to force die wise Demetrius of Phalera, in 
whose honor three hundred columns have been erected, 
to seek security in the Egyptian court. We will not 
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follow the display of this character throu^ adl ages. The 
last deed of the Athenians which is known, before they 
entirely fell under the Turkish power, was an act of in- 
gratitude towards a meritorious citizen, the father of the 
Ustorian, Chalcocondylas. 

" The moderate democracy of Athens was ruined by the 
project of domineering over Greece, which could not be 
attempted without a multitude of mariners, and greater 
expenditure than the (nrdinary revenues aflbrded. The 
means to which the Athenians had recourse in order to 
attract a multitude of people were an equality without 
bounds, joined to excessive licentiousness and splendid 
luxury. 

SECTION V. 

PERICIiES. 

B. C. 468 — 428. As long as Pericles lived he knew 
how to restrain the increase of anarchy by: the principles 
of a great magistrate who rules over the multitude for tneir 
own good. Sprung from one of the most noble families, 
formed "by the most exalted philosophy, possessing an 
irresistible eloquence rather by the innate power of his 
genius than by study or imitation, he held, during forty 
years, the chief honors of the state, and governed the 
popular assembly with such commanding dignity, that his 
nfe deserves to be the study of all those who devote them- 
selves to the public duties of a commonwealth. He was 
reproached for making use of corruption; it was to be 
lamented that he had to do with people and with a consti- 
tiition in which* the public good rendered such measures 
necessary ; but it is certain that the democracy during bis 
time was less oppressive towards the confederacy than it 
afterwards became. Under him Athens attained to the 
highest degree of opulence and power; under him it 
inspired respect rather than terror ; he sought rather to 
gain the affections of the Greeks than to subject them to a 
yoke. The main foundation of his overbearing ascendency 
was the severity of his manners, his personal virtue, and 
the dignity with which he addressed the people. He 
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never flattered or suffered himself to be governed by the 
peo{de, but inspired them with confidence in misfortunes, 
and rebuked their insolence in prosperity. This great 
man, who possessed the most refined taste of his age, gave 
to the arts and sciences, by his protection and favor, a 
degree of splendor which they had never before attained, 
and have since his time seldom imitated. 

SECTION VI. 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAB. 

B. C. 431 — 404. It is true that the Peloponnesian 
war, which Pericles, towards the end of his life advised^ 
was ruinous to Athens ; but the jealousy between this ci^r 
and LacedemcHi had gone so far that a war was unavoida- 
ble. If Pericles had counselled the Athenians to submit, 
they would have lost their ascendency, and perhaps dieir 
confidence in themselves, and yet would not have been 
suffered to remain in peace. It can only have been in 
irony that he was accused of wishing to occupy the minds 
of the Athenians, that they might not have leisure to ob- 
serve how lavishly he had expended the public money ii 
erecting the temple of Pallas, the glory of Grecian archi- 
tecture. Yet Pericles may have found some great enter- 
prise necessary for maintaining internal peace, because 
while they continued in acdon the people were obliged to 
leave the conduct of affairs in die hands of the most able 
men. 

The greatest calamity of Athens was the great plague, 
which broke out in the second year of the twenty-seven 
years' war sgad destroyed Pericles. No man appeared 
after him ^ho possessed his excellences in all respects; 
and was capable of inheriting his authority. Men ot 
splendid qualities, and particularly eloquent orators, 
sought to build upon popular favor, what he had drawn 
forth from the resources of his n»ind. The popular assem- 
bly was now to be flattered into acquiescence, for there was 
no longer a hand capable of guiding their decisions and 
imposing respect. The people believed that they h^ 
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the sovere^mjr^ wiule they were ia reaby a .spoH to the 
passioDS of imriguing demagogues. One of these was Al- 
cibiades, a pupu of Pericks, who was distioguished not 
only among his own countrymen, but in all die natioDs 
among whom he succossively resided. He possessed the 
most insiouatine eloquence, which made its way to the 
hearts of men with greater taoility as it was aided if extra- 
ordinary personal beau^, by the graces of his genius, the 
magnificence of his msmners, and the vast resources of b's 
mind. At the same time Alcibiades was an able general, 
an accomplished statesman, and fitted even in the smallest 
affiiirs to attract love and admiration. His most distin- 
guishing qua£ty was ^ peculiar facility of speedily poncili- 
atiag aU nations and indwidualst by completely penetrating 
into their luibtts of mind and noodes of acting. As a-i^tizes 
be una daDgerous* teime be bwd more adroitness fbw per- 
aeyerance, and alWed teveiy jii4ulgence to bis jpassipos. 
The Pefcponneaian war which Pericles advised th^ 
Atheakns. to. proifaot, (because he £>reaaw that tthe naoder- 
ate reaowees of .die Laoedeaiooians would exhaiist tbfsm- 
telves, was interrupted by a cessation of hostilities ; dj4ring 
which AJcibiades incited the people to undertake an expe- 
dition into Sicily. 

SECTION vn. 

THE 81CXU.AN WAK. 

B. C. 413 — 410. A surprising number of great, mag- 
nificent, and opulent cities adorned the island of Sicily. 
Nearly all of them were governed by democracies, and 
some, pardcularly Syracuse, the most powerful, often fell 
under the tyranny of ambitious individuals. Such:per,sons, 
having by-*splendid exploits or by depressing the ancient 
. >&milies 9od the .regular magistrates. Drought the people 
over to their sid^, and .having acgubed pppiilarity, con- 
.trived imder some pretext to obtain 4i guard ; thencefor- 
ward they found. the means of appropriatipc to ;their own 
{wposQS a great portion, of the envied wealth .of .tbe.prixi' 
cipal citizens, and before their designs were £g:iticg^ed 
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« 

became tyrants ; or according to the old seme of the tern, 
the masters of the city, and particularly of the citadeL 

B. C. 479. Thus 6elo, duHng a time of great com* 
motion, had acquired the nranny of Syracuse. He libe- 
rated the city fit>m the yoKe of Carthage, and governed 
with paternal mildness ; but virtues are dangerous in the 
founder of an unjust dominion, because tl^ a£ford his 
successor resources for governing by contrary maxims. 
S3rracuse became again free ; the tyranny acquired no 
consistency, but the pebjple knew not how to use with mo- 
deration their newly attained liberty. (B. C. 469.) In 
domestic afiairs they acquiesced in the laws, but in-mattera 
of the greatest moment they had no principles of action. 
Instead of securing the happiness of Sicily, Syracuse 
excited factious discontents, and gave occasion to foreign 
interference : at length deputies from the smaDer towns 
invited the Athenians to their aid. 

The majority of people in Athens had no idea of Sicily, 
but listened to the account given diem by Alcibiades, who 
was well informed. The latter, eager for fame, and foil 
of the feeling of his innate powers, diought the resources of 
the republic sufficient for conducting this war. It seemed 
to him that such a conquest must naturally give his nation 
the preponderance over its enemies in the Peloponnesus, 
and over the barbarians not only of Persia but of Africa. 
If the Attic government had been better administered, a 
power comparable to that of Rome or Carthage might have 
been founded. But scarcely had Aldbiades set sail with 
Nicias and Lamachus, at the head of the finest fleet which 
had hitherto appeared on the iEgean sea, when a combi- 
natidh was formed^ against him at Athens by all those who 
were jeabus of his fame, and who feared him for the cause 
of Kberty, or for themselves, and by many who bad to com-' 
plain of his youthful licendousness and imfMrudence. He 
was publicly accused of sacrilege. Even the Atheraans, 
who in their comic theatre laughed at all their gods, recalled 
on this accusation their best general from the greatest en- 
terprise that any Grecian people had ever undertaken. 
Alcibiades took refuge in Lacedemon ; Nicias was-a man 
of sound understanding and good moraJs, and the richest 
VOL. I. ^ 9 
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of ibe Atheoiaiis, but be had not the great eapackf aad 
energetic spiiit which were necessary in «rder t& reduce 
under his power a eitj IHce Syracuse, the reaourees of 
which seemed to increase with itst dangers; Laniftehus 
died, and Demosthenes his successor was aocustO0ied osAf 
to petty wfurfare. A better formed plan was required^ an^ 
forces were deficient, although Athens had s^t by degrees 
to Sicily for^ thousand men. The event was, that all 
p&riidied or were taken prisoners, and the Atbenjans, de- 
fealed every where, lost at once, in a sin^ catastr^[)hey 
their armies and their fleets. (B. C. 410.) This calainky, 
iaiportam in the history of the art of war, has been ablj 
described by Thucydides m its most mehncboly eiremn- 
stances. 

When the tidings of this misfortune arrived in the port 
of Adiens, the peopk for a kmg time gave no credit U> it 
When it was at length confirmed by eye-witnesses, the 
ra^e of the multkude turned itself upon the orators^ the 
meats, and the oracles, by which they had been naisled. 
The whole of their cavalry was destroyed ; they had no 
heavy armed infantry, no ships on the stocks, no money 
in then: treasury ; they had to look forward to the rebellion 
of their subjects, to the desertion at their allies, to the 
appearance of the enemy before the city and in the baven, 
and to anticipate the utmost peril even for their ind^iend- 
ence. The Athenians, great in misfeirtane, cama tx> the 
resohition of resisting; and confided all authority m the 
Slate to a council, consisting of the most experienced men. 

SECTION vm. 

BE8TRI7CTIOV OF THE ATKCNIAN SOVEBmCOmr. 

The Lacedeoaonians led by Afeibiades invaded Attica 
and seized upon Decelia, whence they moiested the whole 
territory; the drfsction of the aJMe^ became no longw 
doubtfal, but Athens, powerfel in herself, when neeessi^ 
armed all her citizens, held out till the seventh year. 

At lengtii internal factions impaired the strength of the 
State ; popular orators excited die jealousy of die multi- 
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tttde} suspjcjcms and aaaniwinitkinii impedad and ditgraced 
the gQveromeQt. Aloibiadea, who had now been recalled, 
and had rendered enential services to Us country, was a 
second time drtven bto banishment with several able gen- 
erals, while others were put to death* After this act of 
foUy, the unskilfulness and imprudence of the commander 
of the Athenian fleet, stationed in the river jSlgos, who 
was in vain admonished by Alcibiades, aflbrded a victory 
to Lysander, the Lacedemoniui general, by which the last 
resource of Athens, her fleet, vras a second time destroyed. 
(B, C. 404.) 

Then the enemy a{^eared m the Pir^us ; the people 
made a conrageous resistance ; and it was only the extre- 
mity of fambe that forced Athens to demand peace of 
Laced«non. The Lacedemonians held a council of all 
the confederates, who, und«r their conduct, had destroyed 
the power of Attica. On this occasion the Bcsotians and 
Connthians insisted tliat the ci^ should be burnt, and all 
the people sold into slavery. The Lecedemooians, at the 
glonous termination of the twenty«seven years' war which 
they had carried on against Athens, resolved that ^y 
never would suffer a city to be destroyed by the hands of 
Greeks, ixditch had acted so noble a part in the defence of 
their common country against the hosts of Persia. They 
took care that Athens sli^uld never have it in h^ power to 
display pre*<eminence among the Grecian States in opposi- 
tioA to themselves. Of that naval power which had domi- 
neered over the iBgean sea, not more than twelve ships 
were left to the Athenians, and the long walls between the 
haven and the city were l»oken down. In the seventy- 
fifth year after the batde of Salamis the sovereignty of 
Athens received this calamitous termination. But the in- 
termediate times had done much towards awakening the 
genius of the Attic people, and the love of the sciences and 
fine arts, which had sprung up among them, afforded them 
the foundation of lastmg fame. In no city were the festi- 
vals- and theatrical entertainments so magnificent and vari- 
ous ; thrir manners w^e the most polished, and the enjoy- 
ments of life among them the most multiplied and the most 
refined. Commerce flourished in Athens, and strangers, 
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eager Cor knowledgey flocked tfahlier in crowds. This chy 
was the Paris of the andent world, if we take Paris in its 
best times ; a correct taste was difiused anicmg all classes 
of the people, resulting from the intercourse of lUnstrkMis 
statesmen and philosophers, and tbe-hieh refinement which 
the Grecian language had attained. The puUic walks of 
Athens, the groves of the Lyceum, and of the Academe, 
were the seat of a more secure and more glcMJous empire 
than the fate of arms can bestow or take away. 

Literature had attained the greatest ^lender since the 
time of Socrates, who first knew and acknowl^ged that 
man has no insight into the nature of thbgs, and that the 
sum of all wisdom is the knowledge of ourselves. Thence- 
forth the highest value was placed on the fonmng of man- 
ners and on the refinement of the human charact^*, and 
the supremo happiness or sovereign good was pursued by 
philosophers in various paths, which, however, are ooly 
dififer^nt in name. In the 'gardens of Ejpicurus it was 
sought in a tranquil and pleasant life ; in the faiall of 2!!eDo, 
happiness was said to con^t in the consciousness of virtue, 
which is in reality the liighest degree of tranquillity ; while 
Diogenes placed it in restraining our desures and wants. 
We would here simply remark, that the victory at .£gos 
destroyed only the dominion and not the greatness of 
Athens ; fortune and arms have not all things under their 
sway; and an enlightened nation, which does not forget 
itself, secures a dignity which is independent of the vids- 
itudes of events. 

SECTION IX. 

THE SOV£R£IGNTT OF LAC£J>£MON. 

B. C. 404 — 370. After the bumiliaticni of Athens, the 
Spartans resolved to restore liberQr to the Grecian States 
on the coast of Asia. Lysander and the other generals 
forwarded this undertaking, b which there w^ much to 
gain, and which afibrded them a long respite firom the severe 
pressure of their domestic laws. 'Too late the king of 
Fersia perceived that he had erred in not maintaining a 
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balance of tx>w^ between Athens and Lacedemon. The 
Greeks were now so much the more dangerous, as many 
young men ha^ grown 'up during the kmg Pek^Kumeaan 
war, who were only- acquainted with arms, and who were 
the first soldiersproperly so called, as they followed war- 
fare for hire. Ten thousand of these mercenaries shook 
the throne of the second Artaxerxes, and after his brother, 
in whose service they fought, had fallen in batde, formed 
the bold attempt of forcing tfaueir way back to their country, 
through the nudst of Asia, and at the distance of 34,550 
furlongs.* And though they were in the greatest want of 
provisions, pursued by the best generals of the king through 
roads often scarcely passable, and treated as enemies by 
a multitude of Asiatic nations, they completed their «iter- 
prise, under the ccmduct of Zenophon. (B. C. 400.) 

Soon after tliis expedition Agesilaus, a true Lacedemo- 
nian, obedient to the laws of his country, and terrible to its 
enemies, carried the war witii great success into the interior 
provinces. (B. C. 394.) 

He showed the Greeks how easily a throne, powerful 
in appearance, but whose foundations were undermined, 
might be overthrown; Artaxerxes protected himself by 
great sums of gold ; by means of which he excited internal 
commotions in Greece, and obliged the Spartans to recall 
Agesilaus. In this war the Laconian fleet was defeated on 
the sea of Cnidos by the Athenian Conon, who served in 
the caus^ of Persia. 

B. C. 392. The same Ckmon rebuilt the long walls of 
Athens. Thrasybulus had destroyed the oligarchy of the 
thirty tyrants, introduced by Lacedemon, and, declaring a 
general amnesty, had restored the democratical govem- 
loent, which for some time was conducted with moderation. 
After this revolution Athens appeared too strong to suffer 
herself to be insulted, but not powerful enou^ to renew 
her schemes of ambition. 

While affiurs were m this situation the king mediated the 
peace which bore the name of its chief negotiator Antalci- 
das, and wliicU, by authorizmg a foreign interference with. 

^ 34,550 stadia. 
, 9* 
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its ioterntl relatioiis, was dishnnofsble to the Uberty of 
Greece. 

Comiptioii daily attained a more pernicious prevalence. 
When demi^ogues had overturned the authority of civil 
magistrates,- the req>ect of age and paternal authority were 
lost ; the growing licentiousness found the laws intolcrahle, 
and their power and stability were continually invaded ; the 
imj^atience of restraint, and the impetuosi^ of the passions, 
brought rdigion into contempt ; the most sacred oatlis no 
Icmger availed to hold levity and perfidy in check, and in 
the ruin of morals the constitution of Sparta was over- 
wfaehned. The great men of Lacedemon, far from thdr 
ephori, bearitfg foreign commands by sea. and land, or in 
the office of harmoste, or govomcnrs of confederate cities, 
became acquainted with luxury and riches, and found, the 
life of Lycurgus no longer to be endured. 

SECTION X. 

DECLINE OF THE SPARTAN SOVEREIGNTY. 

During this general corruption of manners Epaminondas 
arose at Thebes in Bodotia, who, thoi^h inaccessible to 
the bribes and promises of the Persians, rendered them a 
greater service than those who had accepted their splendid 
(^ers ; by him the power of Lacedemon was overtiirown, 
and his own country, Boeotia, was invested with the pre- 
dominant authority in Greece, which it was able to main- 
tain only during the fife of Epaminondas. 

Thebes lay in a fruitful plain at die foot of Moupt Cith- 
sron; Bceotia was a federal republic, in which eleven 
Boeotarchs, chosen by all the Ylistricts, had the chief man- 
agement of afRiirs, but were not allowed to perform any 
public act without the consent of ibt four chief cities. 
Thebes was the greatest of these, and excited the jealousy 
of all the rest. 

B. C. 378. In the confidence of peace a Lacedemo- 
niah general by a bold stratagem had gained possessaon of 
the Theban citadel. This attempt was declared imjust at 
Sparta ; and had it not been for the friendship whiph the 
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son of AgesHuis bore for his sod, the ati^ior of the criiM 
must have forfeited his life. 

But it was agreed to keep a garnsoo in the finrtressi and 
the most resolute of the citizens were exiled firom Thebes. 
The latter led by Pelopidas had the goo4 fortune by a 
well devised and rapidly executed enterprise tp deliver 
their country from Arcfaias, who eatertained no suspicion 
of such a project ; and from that time the Bceotians sought 
to destroy the abused power of the JLacedemonians. 

B. C. 370. They would not have attained this object 
by the numerical force of their armies ; but Epaminondas 
at the batde of Leuctra availed himself for the first time of 
the oUioiie ordmry that master-apiece of military tactics^ the 
secret of which coosisis m keeping a portion of the army 
in resenre, until the enemy's forces shaU stand in a situation 
in which it may become possible to fall upon them in flank, 
and thus to destroy their presence of mind and the con-* 
sistency of their lines. Thus supmority of nund>ers no 
longer .avails, and the enemy loses the advantage of acting 
decisively with his best troops. If the general should for- 
see this blow, he would ho}d himself in readiness, or inti- 
cipate it ; and it therefore becomes necessary that all the 
arrangements for it afaouki be made secretly, which can 
only be effected by extraordinary skill in military evolutions. 
Tins strttagem aecordmgly is only practicable to the gen- 
end who eommapds the best, troops, but to him it gives a 
decisive superioi^. The g^e^t Tbeban o^mmsnder 
avaited himself of it in the victxMrioMs fields of Leuctra and 
Mantinna ; and by the ssme means Philip and Alei^ndor 
wttfamforior foiees conqpieied Grf^c^ 9a4 Asia i it decided 
in favor of Cmut the bi^^e of Phars9ti»,40d l^ it Freder* 
ifik the "Greet was iodelHed for the \m^ of Hobenfried- 
burg, end for rnsHy other ^orious #ohiev^ii)ents. 

At Lenetra fdll ^ flewer ^ ih^ La^edeiPonian youth, 
the half of the ckizens of Sperte; apd th« sovereignty of 
Greece, the prize of the Peloponnesian war, was irrecov- 
erably lost. The Bosotittos, who before bad scarcely 
ventiired to come within sight of the Liacedemonians, fol- 
lowed their victon^ bto the streets of Sparta, 

B. C. 369. in this extreme necessity of Lacedemon 
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the Athenians were not unmmdfiil of the noble conduct of 
their ancient enemy, and they armed themselves in her 
suppcnt. But a second victory at Mantinsea established 
the fiune of Epaminondas, and com;^ted the ruin of the 
Spartan power. The Theban gen^ finished his career 
by an heroic death. 

B. C. 362. On that account this day was calamitous 
even to those whom it crowned with victory. The 
Bceotians, as if they had been beaten, remained motionless 
with astonishment on the field, and the enemy, as if pur- 
sued by the mighty shade of the fallen hero, betook ti^m- 
selves to a precipitate flight. 

No general ever before arranged the order of battle oo 
principles so scientific, or carried the art of war to such 
perfection. Epaminondas was moreover a noUe and vir- 
tuous citizen, magnanimous towards his ungratefiil country, 
modest and mild in character, warm in firiendship, a lover 
of philosophy, and a most accomplished man. 



SECTION XI. 

RUIN OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE. 

The death of EpamiD(»idas was an irreparable misfor- 
tune for the Greeks, for there remained not in any of the 
states a citizen capable of uniting the divided republics by 
the preeminence of his moral powers. B. C. 361. .With 
Epaminondas the influence of B<]eotia was extinguished : 
Agesilaus the last hero of Sparta died soon afler him, and 
Scarcely had Xenophon completed his panegyric on the 
latter, when he concluded his long and illustrious career, 
B. C. 359. The maritime power of Athens had sunk 
forty years -brfiH^ into insignificance ; and the best Grecian 
armies had sufllered in the last battles an irrecoverable 
loss. 

The multitude of those persons increased, who, Ixxn 
as it were in the field, and formed only to aims, wand^ed 
about in quest of adventures, ahd being strangers to social 
order and the arts of peace, sought only for commanders 
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vrho would fiimlsh them a regular stroend, apd eive them 
a share of plunder. In early times the citizens fought for 
the rights or the usurpations of their country ; the annies 
of the great king were contingents of militia from each 
province, but at this period the condition of the worid was 
changed by a soldiery whose regular trade was warfare. 
This was anticipate by Jason of Pherae, a Thessalian 
chief, who engaged a ccmsiderable number of mercenaries 
in his service, and formed the project of possessing himself, 
by their aid, of the wealth of Aaa ; but a premature death 
prevented its completion. 

Philip, son of Amyntas, having after many disturbances 
in Macedonia ascended his paternal throne, adopted this 
^an of waging war, and pursued it to a still greater extent. 
But the cause which chiefly ccmtributed to give a new con- 
dition to all the countries between the Adriatic sea and the 
fiiTthest Indies, was the military education which Philip 
had received under the precepts of Epaminondds, while he 
resided, during the calamities of his house, as a hostage at 
Thebes. With the knowledge which the ingenuous spirit 
of the royal youth eagerly imbibed from this great man, 
he combined what the latter wanted, namely, the power of 
a monarch, and the boldness of an enterprising conqueror 
to whom all means are indifferent which conduct him 
to the scope of his desire. Philip had, besides, pleasing 
manners and apparent gendeness, by which he engaged the 
affectioDS of the soldiers and deceived the people ; he was 
addicted to conviviality and to pleasures of all kinds, and 
was therefore the less dreaded. 

' In Athens lived the orator Demosthenes, whom nature 
seems to have bestowed upon the Greeks, in order to fore- 
tel all the calamities vrith which their neglect of the com- 
mon good and corruption of their princif^les and manners 
could not £ul to overwhelm them. They heard him as the 
Trcmins heard the soothsayings of Cassandra. While 
Phifip was fcM*ming his phalanx, improving his revenues, 
increasiiig his armies, g^ning dependants, sowing dis- 
sensions, preparing fetters for all Greece, the Athenians 
refused to befieve that there was any thing to fear. Many 
celebrated his equity, the gentleness of his manners ; they 
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dreaded the exjertkms and the saerifices which would he 
required for a serious oppoendoiK. The gen^rah, frem the 
fear of responsibility y were unwiliiiig to undertadce enter* 
{nrises; they aott^ to piokmg wars that th^ mi^t 
lengthen the period of their coinmand» and acquore the 
greater gains; they oontented themaehres with ^ mere 
aj^arance of acdon, and when they had done enough to 
save themselves fiom open ignotniny, spared their tioqfis, 
which were too expensive and diffictdt to replace ; they 
watched with particular care over thehr own Bves, having 
no belief in a niture state or regard Ibr posdinmous ftme. 
Thus all the military enterprises of the Greeks at this 
period w^re conducted without vigmr, aa they were onder- 
taken without any connected plan. Phyip, on the coitfiary, 
infiised into his army one common sentiment, which sprang 
from his own breast, and incited ihem to the project winch 
was the main sprbg of all his actions. 

After Philip had exercised his aims in subduing die 
barbarous people in the vicinity of his own coiHitry ; after 
- he had conquered Thrace as far as the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont, gained possessbn of Thessafy, divided, de- 
ceived, and subdued Phocis, acquired, to die astxxii^Hnent 
of all Greece, a seat in the Amphictyonic council, as aven- 
ger of the Delphic god, and filled every ipiace from B^zan- 
dum to the Peloponnesus with the terror of Us aims, and 
at the same time with the reputation of his raScbiess and 
generosity. Us good feith and pitriodsm ; Adieos at length 
took arms in the cause of expiring freedom. To diis 
resolve the Boeodans gave occasion, who after many years 
had become at length aware that the king bore them no 
good intendons. 

B. C. 337. The decisive batde was fought in the fieUL 
of Chaeronea. The Athenians and dieir allies, pa^uiariy 
the Tbeban body called the Troop of Lovers, fought in a 
maimer worthy of the last contest in defence of ancient 
liberty. Thejwere defeated. The Tbeban band, four 
hundred in number, inseparable in death, foil tc^iether, 
loaded with glorious wounds, and the Uberty of Greece 
expired with diem. 
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SECTION xn. 

TU£ MACEDONIAN MONAKCHT. 

Philip was anxious, bj some great exploit m harmoiiy 
with the national feeling, to keep his arm^ employed, and 
prevent the Greeks from reflectmg on their calann^. He 
resolved to avenge the gods, formerly insuhed by Aerxes, 
and to inflict punishments on the successors of his throne 
for the contumelies he had offered to the Greeks. In the 
midst of these preparations, the king was assassinated by 
a young man in revenge for an injury inflicted on him. 

B. C. 335. His son Alexander was twenty years of 
age, when by the destruction of Thebes, which had 
rebelled, he deprived the Greeks of the hc^ of reestab- 
lishing their independence. He then marched from PeUa, 
and overran A^ as far as tlie Gauzes. 

Since the spirit of conquest had been extinguished in 
the Persian kings, the salutary institutions of that country 
had been neglected. The house of the first Darius had 
been extirpated by a revengeful eunuch. Darius Codo- 
mannus was by no means a base or unworthy prince, but 
was defective in that military skill which was necessary 
in order to contend with the lMacedonians« Asia was 
indiSerent oonceming the name of her master, and after a 
third battle, and the death of the king, Persia fell prostrate 
before the conqueror. 

SECTION Xffl. 

ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 

B. C. 330. It is not improbable that Alexander 
wished to unite all the conquered nations by the mixture 
of races and colonies into one Grecian empire, to raise 
them to the same degree of civilization, and, by the conoh 
mon rites of religion and the connections of commerce, to 
accustom Europeans and Asiatics to look upon each other 
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as fellow-subjects. A scheme to this intent was found 
among his papers, and as the first project of an enterprise 
the almost msuperable difficulties of which had not yet 
been brought to light by the ex|>ertment, it may well have 
appeared practicable to this ambitious youth. Perhaps his 
object was a great republican confederacy under one chief 
magistrate. As a pupil of the generalising Aristotle, Alex- 
ander had more dian all other conquerors the inclination 
and the ability for prescribing laws to the world. 

But scarcely had the hero. finished the labor of his dis- 
tant conquests, and enjoyed the repose of a few days at 
Babylon, when he perished by poison, or by intemperance, 
havmg scarcely completed his thirty-second year. His 
children being yet infants, his chief generals provided each 
for himself, and only thought of conciliating the greedy 
soldiery. His &mily fell a sacrifice to the ambition of bis 
servants, who for themselves obtained no other boon than 
a life of perpetual alarms, and a violent death. 



SECTION XIV. 

REFLECTIONS. 

During this and the succeeding age military talents 
alone displayed themselves. They enabled the commoa 
soldiers by valor and profusion to gain the sovereign power 
in various countries, and force the people to pay for their 
own subjugation. The character of men and of nations 
became difterent from that of former ages, and history 
assumes a gloomy and unpleasing aspect ; men appear no 
longer on the stage, and we only hear of troops, who are 
victorious in proportion as they become mere machines. 

The Greek democracies had no regular organization ; 
the people no principle, which might enable them to rise 
again after a temporary depression. This natbjs was too 
rich in ideas to proceed by system ; passions and factious 
contests guided its movements. Most of the Swiss consti- 
tutions are equally unsystematical, but the people are 
tranquil and sedate; while among the Greeks, every 
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incUvidaal chose to be a ruler, and no n^ was willing to 
obey. Party-spirit confounded all moral feeling; and 
criminal audacity was looked upon as the courage of those 
w^ho dare every thing for their comrades in arms ; perjury 
and falsehood were regarded as mere sport of words ; and 
cities formerly celebrated for virtue, in the prevalence of 
license and disorder, surpassed even the crimes of tyrants. 
The citizens of the middle class were the most unfortu- 
nate ; they attracted envy and hatred, while the bold and 
flagitious alone prospered : the characters of men lost their 
distinctions, and the Lacedaemonians became greedy of 

In Persia, under kings who confided in the massive 
strength of their empire, those exercises by which Cyrus 
had given superiority to his army, had been neglected, 
during the repose of a long peace, and the names alone 
remained. When the chief officers had once seated them- 
selves at the banquetting table, it was their custom not to 
rise from it until night. During their expeditions in the 
king's service, they still took repose only once in the day ; 
but their journeys were very short ; and though the young 
men were educated as formerly in the Courts to learn the 
forms of business, their chief attention was directed to the 
sums of gold which were necessary for corrupting the 
judges. The people were oppressed with new impositions, 
while the court was disorderly and expensive, the favorites 
insatiable, and the satraps shamefully avaricious. In the 
distribution of public trusts, less attention was paid to the 
duties to be performed than the wants of the favored 
applicant ; and the menials, cooks, and panders of the great 
'filled all the inferior offices. The chief strength of the 
army consisted in Greek mercenaries, without whose aid 
the great king would not have been able to maintain until 
the time of Alexander the dominion of indignant Asia. 
The commanders of such troops seated themselves, after 
the death of the Macedonian conqueror, on the throne of 
Darius and the old monarchs, and very soon glided insen- 
sibly into the manners of the people whom they had 
subdued. New victories, were thus gradually prepared for 
a nation who resembled their European ancestors. 
VOL I. lO 
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^ SECTION XV 

THE KINGDOM OF MACEDONIA, AND THE FATE OF GREECE. 

For a few years a shadow of power remained to tbe 
house of Alexander, m Macedonia. Tlie vicegerent 
Antipater and his son Cassander held the government, and 
effected whatever their passions excited them to attempt. 
Greece was held in subjection by policy, the armies being 
occupied elsewhere, and the republics bore the character, 
not of subjects, but of weak allies of a powerful neighbor. 
Athens sufiered the most numerous commotions; many 
illustrious citizens fell, or were exDed, before tbe state 
sunk into political insignificance, and rendered itself con- 
temptible by excessive adulation towards the great. Lace- 
daemon, exhausted by its exertions, maintained the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus ; it still had good generals in the number 
of its kings, and patriots among its people ; but the corrupt 
party gained the ascendancy by number, and Lacedaemon, 
whose citizens had formerly been its walls, was fortified 
like other towns ; its institutions were lost, and usurpers 
gamed the sovereignty. 

B, C. 280. About the same time, twelve cities in 
Achaia, the northern district of the Peloponnesus, for tlie 
most part little towns, and otherwise of no consideration, 
united themselves in one confederacy, which became 
respectable by its equity and moderation. Peace and 
independence were the objects of this alliance ; the states 
held an annual assembly at ^Egium, elected a praetor, 
treasurer, and secretary, and passed general decrees with 
respect to wars and treaties. They lent each other re- 
ciprocal aid against the enterprises of ambition, and 
received into their league tlie Arcadian Megalopolis, and 
the great cities of Sicyon and Corinth, which had expelled 
their tyrants, and were desirous of enjoying security and 
fireedom without injuring their neighbors. From Megalopo- 
lis, -the city in which Epaminondas had collected the 
scattered Arcadians, sprang the last Grecian hero, who 
was worthy to appear by the side of Themistocles, and 
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the conqueror of Leuctra; this was PhilopcBmen, the 
Achaian general. It is true that he abolished the forms 
of Lycurgus at Lacedaemon, but this he did because the 
people, no longer restrained by those institutions within 
the bounds of temperance, was rendered by them more 
restless and impatient of control. 

Li the same year in which the Achaian confederacy 
took its rise, Seleucus, who had outlived all the other gen- 
erals of Alexander, and had reunited the whole empire of 
that conqueror in Europe and Asia, was killed by Ptolemy 
Keraunus, an exiled Egyptian prince to whom he had affi>rd* 
ed an asylum. 

In the kingdom of Macedonia, Cassander, the murderer 
of the family of Alexander, was succeeded by twelve 
kings within the space of sixteen years ; as if the tlirone 
was fated to pay the retrijbution due to the guilt of blood. 
B. C. 292. Demetrius, celebrated for the invention of 
excellent military engmes, and for the siege of Rhodes, 
drove out the house of Cassander. B. C. 284. He was 
expelled in turn, by Pyrrhus kiiig of Epirus, (B. C. 282.) 
and the latter by the hoary Lysimachus, a soldier of Alex- 
ander, who had established himself in Thrace ; Seleucus, 
still more aged, conquered Lysimachus, and his assassin, 
the treacherous Ptolemy, succeeded him. B. C. 280. 

In the mean time, a, tribe of Gauls proceeded from the 
feet of the Pyrenaean mountains, in c]piest of territory, and 
passed over into Asia. They were allured by the riches 
of Macedonia, and invaded that country. Ptolemy was 
slain in fighting against them ; and in the course of one 
year, three kings ascended, and lost tlie tottering throne. 
The Gauls penetrated through Macedonia, Thessaly, the 
pass of Thermopylae, where no Leonidas was now found 
to withstand them, and reached Parnassus, at whose feet 
Delphi is situated. Here the Greeks availed themselves 
of the heights ; a tempest, as if sent by the gods, fright- 
ened the enemy, and the Gauls betook themselves to a 
shameful flight ; they advanced no more in that direction, 
but passed over into Asia. 

All Alexander's captains were now dead, and the nations 
were exhausted by a war of four and forty years for the 
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successkm to bis throne. B. C. 278. AfterwBards^ kiag 
Andgonus Gonatas, son of Demetrius the besieger of cities, 
an able and humane general, raised Macedonia out of its 
ruins ; he afibrded a generous protection to the Greeks, 
during a reign of forty years, and left behind him two scnas, 
who, inheriting his goodness and his courage in emergenr 
cies, maintained possession of the throne. 

The Macedonian kingdom extended from the Propoaotic 
sea, and from the wild mountains of Thrace, on the coast, 
to the confines of Greece; in the mountainous inland 
country, it reached along the boundaries of many barbarous 
tribes, never wholly subdued, as far as ^toHa. The 
iEtolians mhabited the hilly districts and mountains which 
lie to the northward of Rhium, or the western gulf of 
CcMinth ; they were a wild, uncohquered people, united in 
a federal republic, a horde of warriors, who sought fortune 
and fame in exploits ; careless of faith, religion, and the 
laws of nations. 

SECTION XVI. 

THE SELEUCtDJE. 

After the death of Alexander, Perdiccas, to whom 
he had in some manner intrusted the administration, 
governed Asia in the name of his family. As soon as 
the resdess ambition of this chief was discovered, he lost 
his life; and Antigonus, one of Alexander's g^ierals, 
acquired the chief authority in Asia. The ingenuous 
Eumenes, a man of extraordinary genius and courage, 
fought m vain for the children^ of the hero. The un- 
governable licentiousness and insatiable avidijiy of the 
Argyraspidae, a body of soldiers whom Alexander had 
distinguished, could not endure the love of order, and the 
disinterested zeal for justice which governed the conduct of 
Eumenes, and they betrayed him to his enemy. 

B. C. 315. After the murder of Eumenes, Antigonus 
no longer doubted of being able to govern Asia without 
opposition. When he was nearly eighty years old, the 
rivals of hb power, whom he had treated with injustice, 
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combined against him, and defeated, (B. C. 300,) on tlie 
river Issu^, this great and ungrate^l general, who diirty- 
two years before, had assisted in conquering Darius on the 
same spot, but bad been the first to forget his allegiance to 
the family of his king. He was the father of Demetrius, 
from whom the last Macedonian kings were descended. 

Seleucus afterwards reigned peaceably in Asia, and 
Ptolemy over Egypt, Cyprus, and other Grecian islands. 
Both of them transmitted the sceptre to their descendants. 

Seleucus, the founder of many cities, a wise monarch, 
fell as above mentioned by assassinaton. The shades of 
the mother, the bretliren, the wife, and the children of 
Alexander, seemed to pursue with vengeance these kings, 
who owed their thrones to their treachery towards his 
house. Such is the course of human afiairs, and how 
much more awful would be the lesson ofiered to our view, 
if we could penetrate into the souls of tyrants. 

After the murder of Seleucus, when Macedonia became 
again the rewaid of guilt, Philetserus, who commanded at 
Pergamus, formed for himself a kingdom on the coasts of 
Ionia and iEolia ; Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, inherited 
the remainder of his father's empire. 

The vigor of this monarchy afterwards decayed in its 
extreme parts, and India, Bactria, and Persia were dis- 
joined. A light cavalry, distinguished for its fleetness in 
the desert, and remarkably usefiil in the extensive plains 
of flat and open provinces, founded, under Ardshak, the 
empire of die Parthians. B. C. 246. This people 
retained their power during five hundred years, their 
mode of warfare being best adapted to the protection of 
the only bo'indaries on which they had to repel any dan- 
gerous assaults. In the military government of the Par- 
thians, there were firequent vicissitudes in the succession 
of the kings, as generally happens where the favor of 
soldiery disp6ses of the throne, but no variation took place, 
in the form of government, the latter being adapted to the 
genius and manners of the Parthian people. 

Lesser Asia would have been lost to the Seleucidae at 
an earlier period, if some Cretans had not betrayed for 
gold the excellent general Achasus, to whom this country 
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had confided its protection. Antiochus tlie Third, after 
inflicting a heavy vengeance on this unfortunate chief, from 
whom he had before received great benefits, had not the 
good fortune to close his life in the possession of his guilty 
conquests. They were torn from him in his old age by tlie 
arms of the Romans, who gave Asia Minor as far as Mount 
Taurus to Eumenes, whom the Syrian monarch had de- 
spised. B. C. 189. Antiochus, who in his earlier y^ars 
seemed to merit the surname of The Great, became in his 
old age unlike himself, and having outlived his fame, fell 
in Elymais by a miserable death. B. C. 185. 

The government of the Seleucidae in S3rria, so often the 
prize of bloody wars and the blackest treachery, was 
thencefortli dependent on Rome ; eighteen kings reigned 
in the course of an hundred years : Antioch, the metrop- 
olis, founded by the first Seleucus, being the capital of a 
fertile provmce, and becoming the emporium of Upper Asia, 
continued to be one of the most opulent cities in the world, 
and the seat of luxury and pleasure. 



SECTION XVII 

^ THE PTOLEMIES. 

Of all the conquests of Alexander, Egypt enjoyed the 
earliest and most lasting prosperity. As soon as Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, had gained possession of this country, it 
resisted the attempts of others by the advantages of its na- 
tural situation. Ptolemy had a moderation in his dispo- 
sition which restrained him from meddling with afiairs in 
which he was obliged to venture too much; he soon ac- 
quired the reputation of gentleness and equity, by which" 
he gained the favor of the people and the confidence of 
other kings. For the rest the Ptolemies governed ac- 
cording to the advice of a senate formed of the chiefs of 
the Macedonian army, by whose aid they had conquered 
Egypt. 

B. C. 284. This countr}'^ became in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus the chief seat of the sciences of 
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Greece, of the fine arts, and of splendid opiflence. The 
grandeur displayed by this prince in architecture became 
proverbial. He and his son Evergetes were patterns of 
wise and virtuous monarchs ; but the latter Ptolemies did 
not conform themselves to such models. 

The celebrated fertility, the delightful climate of Eg^pt, 
the opulence increased by extensive commerce, of which 
Alexandria was the chief support, gave the people^ devo- 
tion to pleasure, and all the resources for its enjoyment. In 
their manners every thing was carried to excess. The 
royal family became deteriorated in every successive gene- 
ration. We might be tempted to seek the reason of tliis 
defect in the fact that the Ptolemies commonly intermanied 
with their kindred. Is it necessary in the human as in the 
inferior species, to cross and renovate the breed, in order to 
maintain the vigor and ennoble the race ? Eunuchs and 
favorites governed in Alexandria, whose successkms, with 
their cabals, their cruelties and crimes, constitute the his- 
tory of Egypt. 

At first die fear of the Seleucidae restrained corruption ; 
but when the great name of Rome became the protection 
of the Ptolemies, they gave themselves up carelessly to the 
gratification of their passions. Their court became the 
theatre of the most abandoned life and of the most fla- 
gitious excesses. 



SECTION xvm. 

CONCLUSION. 

The fruit of Alexander's victories remained in Egypt b 
the hands of the Ptolemies ; in Syria, in those of the Se- 
leucidae ; in Macedonia, in the house of Antigonus ; and 
in general in the possession of the persecutors of the con- 
queror's family. Yet the people seem to have gained by 
the dissolution of the Persian monarchy. The resorts of 
commercial industry were multiplied by the establishment 
of new capital cities ; Grecian culture penetrated the mass 
of Oriental uniformity, and hereditary kings were foupd 
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more advantageous to the provinces than the satraps, who 
were often changed, and so much the more avaricious, — 
the most dreadfiil curse of universal empire. A ctmiparison 
of the Macedonian kings with the Syrian and Egyptian 
establishes the maxim, founded on experience, that it- is a 
misfortune for men to have all things in their power. The 
patience of the A^atics, and the weakness of the Egyptians, 
rendered that exertion unnecessary which Antigonus (Se- 
natas and his house were obliged to put forth in order to 
support their authority in Greece. This throne w?is adorned 
during the longest period by princes of great equalities. It 
fell, because its last possessors were ignorant, till it was too 
late, of their external relations, and by ruinous passions 
gave occasion to their misfortunes. 

From this period Rome gained the sovereignty of the 
civilized world, and maintained it until the morals of the 
Romans became as corrupt as those of the subdued na- 
tions : after which time the sceptre of the Romans was rent 
from them by the hands of northeni barbarians and by the 
ferocious hordes of the Arabian Desert. Power ever 
depends upon moral strength; from those who cease to 
deserve it, it departs to more able or virtuous claimants, 
and every great empire falls through its own faults. 



BOOK V. 

SOURCES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 

SECTION L 



INTRODUCTION. 



When Alexander the Great promised the philosopher 
Diogenes to grant him any favor that might give him plea- 
sure, and Diogenes requested npthing more than that the 
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king would go ban between him and the sun, that prince 
said to his oourders, who were anxious to kaow Ins opinion 
of tfab siiigi]dar man, ^Were I not Alexander, I would 
fain be IHogenes.'^ Men of aspiring minds are eager to 
make dl things yield to them, or Qiey despise every thing 
which the people regard with admiratioo. It is not other- 
wise with states, which have two paths to fame ; they may 
secure independent like Athens and Laoedsmon, by po- 
verty, by superior virtue and intellect ; or, iike Rome, fay 
vast sch»aies of conquest and dominion. 

Thesoutces of the history of Rome are for die most pait 
lost, tin the time when it was about to pass under the do- 
minion of a single despot : the annals of the pontic were 
burnt, and only a few ancient memorials were cited by au- 
thors whose works are extant The writings of the oldest 
historians, from Diocles to Sallust, have perished, with the 
eitception of a iew fragments, and they appear neither to 
have been composed with critical accuracy nor by men 
sufficiendy enli^tened. The meniQry of many events was 
preserved by means of orations pronounced at the deaths 
-of iUustrious citizens, and by their statues, which adorted 
the halb of the great houses ; but the pride of ancestry 
often corrupted these sources with fiction. 



SECTION n. 

POLTBIUS. 

B. C. 150. Polybius, of Megalopolis in Arcadia, is 
the oldest author of Roman history whose works yet sur-* 
vive. During his long residence at Rome as ambassador 
of the Achaean league, he gained the friendship of the great 
Scipio. Concemine die constitution of the state, he is the 
more instructive as ne does not, like a native, assume much 
as ah^dy known, but wrrteslike one who had been d>hged 
to study for himself. He viewed the Alps, Spain, and 
Africa with the eyes of a traveller, and acquired that bcai 
knowledge without which it is difficult to render historical 
description perspicuous. Polybius displays an upright 
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.judgment without prejudice in favor of this or that consti- 
tution, and estimates each according to its merits. He does 
not gaze with astonishment at the prosperity which fortune 
appears to have given to the conqueror, but while he seeks 
and uiifolds the causes of the fate of Carthage, he foretells 
when and how the same calamities may happen to its op- 
press(»rs. We find not in him the art of Herodotus, the 
power of Thucydides, the expressive bfevity of Xenophon. 
He is a statesman occupied with his subject, who, without 
thinking of the approbation of the learned, writes chiefly 
for statesmen. His characterisdc excellence ia soundness 
of understanding. 



SECTION ni. 

PLAUTUS; TERENTIUS; CATO. 

B. C. 182 — 146. Of the Roman authors of the same 
age, the theatrical poets, Plautus and Terence, have akme 
descended to our times ; they furnish no description of Ro- 
man manners; for they only transferred into th^ own 
language the productions of the Grecian stage. 
. All the information, therefore, that we obtain ik)m them, 
is an idea of the style of Roman taste during their age. 
The bold, manly traitsj and powerful description of Plau- 
tus, the Attic poKsh, the inimitable simplicity and delicate 
shadings of Terence, are suited respectively to the senate 
of warriors, and the popular assembly of rustics, as they 
existed in die time of^Scipio, and to that later period when 
the philosophy and e^minacy of subjugated Greece be- 
gan to tame its haughty conquerors. 

B. C. 148. From this remote epoch, a work is pieseryed 
on agriculture, which is ascifted to the eldej Cato ; and is 
very instructive concerning the domestic and laborious life 
of the conquerors of Carthage and Macedonia. All the 
fragments of authors of that time bear the stamp of un^ 
p<^hed strength. 
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SECTION IV. 

SALIiUST. 

The grave and austere exterior of the Romans lasted 
longer than the virtues of which it was the effect and out- 
ward form ; it prevailed in the house, and in the public 
harangues of the voluptuous Augustus ; and Nero's atroci- 
ties excited fewer murmurs than his neglect of public 
decorum. This majestic manner, the fruit of that loftiness 
of mind which characterized the early times, and of the 
dignity which belongs to the management or public affiurs, 
this venerable style of antiquity, contributes to give to the 
works of Sallust that imposing expression which is suited 
to the history of the misfortunes and blackest crimes of 
men. The prevailing vices held the author under their 
yoke, and his habits were in direct violation of those 
maxims of self-devotion and disinterestedness which he 
so eloquendy recommended ; but no Roman citizen allowed 
himself the least appearance of levity in an historical work 
which concerned the commonwealth. 

The two fragments of the history of Sallust finely 
pourtray the decline of liberty and morals. ^ 

SECTION V. 

CICERO ;cjesar; varro. 

The outline furnished by Sallust ii^ filled up by the 
epistles and harangues of Cicero, the prince of Roman orar 
tors. We are del^hted with the love of virtue and wisdom 
which prevails through his writings, and obtain firom them 
much nformation conceoming the secret causes of the rev- 
ohitions of his time ; by him we are taught less to lament 
the ruin of a oonstkution whidi pardoned Verres, which 
respected Clodius, and becaone the bliiid instrument of amr 
bition. We j^rceive in the argumentative works of Cicero, 
how far philosophers bad advanced, just before the foun- 
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dation of Christianity, in their views respecting the chief 
interests of mankind. 

Cicero has transmitted information concerning the pre- 
ceding century, its manners, and laws, Without which we 
should not be competent to form a worthy estimate of the 
most interesting age of the greatest of republics* 

In the same point of view, die remaining works of his 
finend Varro on agriculture and langus^e are valuable. 
They db{^y to us the life which virtuous men led during 
the limes of pub^lic c(»Tuption, and the admirer of antiquity^ 
finds in them treasures of knowledge. 

The Commeataries of Caesar are a model <^ majestic 
simpUcitv in historical nsirratioD. As he writes of his own 
actions, it is necessary to use the accounts of others for 
critical iHusdration. In every word, in every onussion, 
there is a design. With iB&iite art, Caosar sets ooe hci 
in a strong light, and throws a AsAe over anoth^ ; instead 
of findbg a pattern of impartial history, we become ac- 
quainted with the man ; in ever^ epithet, in every tuTB of 
expression, he displays himseU, his own genius and in- 
tentions. 

SECTION VL 

NEPOS ; CATULLUS ; LUCRETIUS ; DIOKYSIUS OF HAIACASr 
NASSUS; DIODORUS OF SICILY. 

Although Cornelius Nepos was the biographer of an 
illustrious Roman, who wis the constant friend of Cicero, 
yet as the greater number of the lives which he has written 
are those of Greeks, he might be more properiy leekimed 
among the historians of that nation. 

The wisdom of Pomponius Atticus consiiaBd in avoiding 
to take any personal share in die affim*s of state during 
turbulent times, and in leadmg a life of philanthiopy and. 
domestic retirement. We are delighted with the pleasa^ 
Style of N«pos, but there i* in his writings more of 
philosophy and refinement than of the ancient Roman 
character. 

The poet Catullus was the countryman and friend of 
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Nepds. His odes show how far it was permitted^ in rc- 
publicaa Rome, to poiirtray scenes of ficeutiouaicss ; in 
fact, the uunost latitude was allowed, and Cicero openly 
brings similar traits before the people. Catullus was the 
Roman ixrecourt* yet bolder, and in simplicity and ele- 
gance superior to die French poet} even tliough he had 
left nothing but the ode on the sparrow of his mistress. 

While Catullus amused the dissolute youth with volup- 
tuous representations, and contributed to render their 
vices less ferocious, Lucretius excited among the reflecting 
Romans dangerous doubts concerning the nature of things. 
The eontemplations which he opened to tlieir minds were 
contriury to those principles on which the laws and vhtue 
of Rome were founded ; and promoted the overthrow of 
morak aJreadj^ corrupted by luxury. We admire in Lu- 
cretitig the majesty of ancient poetry, and the more alluring 
graces of the rising philosophy of Epicurus. 

Dionysius of Halicamassus has been supposed, without 
sufficient proof, to have been a fireedman of the family of 
Cicero. His Roman tiistory, written with eloquence and 
learning, is too beautiful and too animated to be true; 
fragments of poetry imd traditions do not afford such pic- 
tures, and it is evident that the author must have fiUed up 
many chasms. The outlines of the constitution are traced 
by Dionysius with fidelity and eloquence, and we onlyxom- 
plain that he is too great an orator. These ^Its in his 
manner are not of the first order, but the failings of ex- 
cellent authors require to be pointed out, while those of 
inferior writers are easily detected. No critic has better 
performed that duty than Dionysius himself, in liis books 
on the historians and orators of the Greeks* which are in^ 
dispensable to all who wi^ to perceive accurately the 
beauties of those authors, and to form their taste on the 
bestnideB. 

We here wiUin^y make mention of the learned Sicilian 
Diodorus, who deUvers much rare a^d excellent iofor* 
mation on the &bles of the primitive world, on the history 

* Gi«court was a celebrated French poet, and writer of epigram* 
of the age of Louis XIV. T. 
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of his country, and on the wars of the successors of Alex- 
ander ; but the portion of his work in which h^ treated of 
. the Roman history, has become the spoil of time. 



SECTION vn. 

TITUS LIVIUS, AND VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 

From the times of the republic, no comiected work on 
the history of Rome is extant older than the age of Titus 
Livius, except the embellished narrative of Dicmysius, 
which is not half perfect, and the celebrated productioDS 
on particular subjects which we have already, noticed. Al- 
though Livy gave his work the graces of eloquence, for he 
intended it to be read, yet he carefully made use of all the 
sources of correct knowledge which were accessible to him. 
The prodigies which he relates do not impeach the sound- 
ness of his judgment, for he reported what the ancient 
world believed, and what he might well leave to the cre- 
dence of the Roman people. He supports our interest 
through the most barren times, by msd^ing an admirable 
use of meagre chronicles and traditions, and by adding ex- 
cellent reflections interwoven in beautiful harangues. The 
genius o£. the republic was not yet extinct, and Rome was 
charmed with. his work. The chief part of his history 
describes the events of the fifty-two years which elapsed 
from the beginning of the second Carthaginian war to the 
conquest of Macedonia, in which he availed himself of the 
works of Polybius, now for the most part lost. What 
reader can finish, without grief, the forty-4ive books which 
alone have survived out of the one hundred and forty-one 
which Titus Livius wrote ! and how poignant is our regret 
in remembering, that the last manuscript of the remainder 
was destroyed as waste paper, in France, scarcely a cen- 
tury and a half ago !* 



* Lettres de Colomies. The story, however, of the rocket-maker, 
who made rockets of the lost decades of Livy, is rather problemat- 
ical. *T. Jy . f 
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In followm^ the connection of events from the pomt of 
tame when Ldvy deserts us to the Augustan age, we shall 
always fisd it better to make use of the brief abstract which 
the spinted narrative of Velleius Paterculus affi)rdsy than 
of the meagre summaries of the lost books of Livy . In this 
part of the work of Velleius, the patriotic feeling of a 
Koman citizen displays itself, while a philosophical estima- 
tion of men renders his delineation of characters highly 
vafu^ble. When he enters upon later times, Velleius falls 
into the tone of adulatibn even towards tyrants. In treat- 
jQg of the form of the constitution, he displays quite a 
different tamper, so that his excessive flattery has tne ap- 
pearance of jest. It would seem that the emperor* Tibe- 
rius, whom, together with his favorite, Velleius so ex- ' 
travagantly praised, understood his flattery in this sense; 
for be caused him to be put to death ; but Tiberius forgave 
none but himself for confiding in Sejanus. 



SECTION vm. 

STRABo; mela; fausanias; ftolemjeus. 

For obtaming an acquaintance with the state of the Ro- 
man empire under Augustus, the work of the learned and 
intelligent geographer Strabo is of 'the highest importance, 
and can never sufficiendy be studied. It contains all that 
is essential for illustrating the antiquity of each country. 
The author describes the chief provinces as he had seen 
them, and his account unfolds, in various instances, the 
causes of that decay which soon sliowed itself, and of many 
great events of the succeeding times. 

The short description of tihe earth by Pomponius Mela 
appeared at a later period. What Mela says of the nature. 
of countries, and the manners of various nations, is often 
new and of sound judgment. 

The journey of Pausanias throueh Greece, besides other 
important historical information, gives an idea of the rich 
treasures at that time extant in the works of ancient art, 
iviicih excites our keenest regret. 
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The enumeration of counines, nadons, and towns iy the 
Alexandrian Ptdemy is a dry catak^ue; but so kstroctiie 
by its accuracy, that a critK^l editicm of it is anftciie^ tb& 
objects of our most 'anxious wishes. 



SECTION IX. 

tibgil; Horace; ovm. 

It is imposable to speak of the sources of our acquaint 
ance with Kome with reference to the time of her m^est 
power, without mentioning the three men who chiefty con- 
tributed to earn for the Augustan age, a glory second oriy 
to that of the age of Pericles. 

From the time of the amorous Theocritus to that of Soto- 
mon Gesner, no pastoral poet has lived who is so worthy to be 
compared with those great masters as Virgil. The genius 
of Virgil would have borne bun far above tne fame even of 
his illustrious rivals, if the most elegant and accomplished 
imitation could have attained the faidiful and lively expres- 
sion of such originals, and if it were possible for a poet who 
dwelt in the plains of Mantua, and in the imperial palace, 
to form a conception of the amenities of the pastoral fife, as 
they display themselves on Mount JExrb., and in Switzer- 
land. The poem of Virgil on agriculture is, m language 
and sublimity, the finest production of the Latin muse. 
The highest encomium we can bestow upon Homer, is to 
say, that he called forth the emulation of the bard who has 
sung the exploits of Mneos, and that the latter has only 
excelled his great example, when the philosophy of a re- 
fined age gave him an advantage. 

For the privilege of being the best painter of manners, 
Horace has to thank his system of ethical philosophy . He 
partook suiSciently of human passions to conceive the feel- 
mgs wliich belonged to them ; yet had too much temperance 
to become for a long time their slave. He possessed a 
degree of candor and equity, which rendered him indulgent 
Awards human firailties. 

After Horace had fought with the last Roman chizeu^ 
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for the republic, but found the revolution unavoidable, be 
adhered to the master who possessed the greatest talents, 
and made use of his favor in a manner use&il to the state 
and to himself. While he praised Octavianus Augustus, 
he showed him the path to fame, and at the same lime 
taught a lesson which is vwrthy of being recommended to 
the subjects of a monarchy. What could be more wise 
than to adhere to him, who with a sufficient power com- 
bined true ability and the most humane designs? The 
world would not gain any thing, if all virtuous men <fied 
like Cato, or conspired like Brutus. 

Ovid has displayed great leanjing in his Metamorphoses 
and Calendary verses, without the aid erf" which it is im- 
possible to obtain a correct idea of the refigion of the an- 
cients: the former is the most instructive book on my- 
thology, but the Fasti are even necessary for the correct 
estimation of Christian rites ; for many customs have been 
borrowed from the pagan ritual, and interpreted in a more 
refined manner. Often indeed the old as well as the new 
sense has been forgotten or changed, and the whole has 
become an unintelligible symbol, in which the worship of 
God has degenerated into a wretched pantomime. 

Ovid's Art of Love is a poem not pecuKar to his age ; 
we discover by it that these matters were at Rome as they 
are with us. Ovid possessed the elegance and the beauti- 
ful language of his time, but he had an enervating weakness 
of style. His favorite sentiments bring him into endless 
repetitions. 

The decline of good taste became afterwards perceptible. 
The human mind is eager even to exceed perfection, and 
thus alienates itself from the happy mean when once attained. 



SECTION X , • 

TACITUS ; THE JEXPBB PLIN^. 

The history o[ the government of Tiberius, is the great 
work by which Tacitus has acquired the. feme of. pene- 
tratmg more deeply into the soul of a tyrant, than any other 
VOIi. 1. 1 1 * 
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historian. In the Mowing books, we shall tiace the cor- 
ruption of the ancient character, while a few illustrious souk 
in the midst of the general abasement yet opposed their 
wtue to the omnipotence of Nero. Tacitus has incurred 
the suspicion of having exaggerated the crimes and depravi- 
ty of fallen princes ; out what he relates is according to the 
nature of the human heart, especially under a certain cli- 
mate, and other times may afford too ample a confirmatioD. 
It has been objected to him as to Gmcciardini, that he 
paints mankind in black colors ; but history is conversant 
with men, whose passions are fervid enough to occasion re- 
markable commotions. Extremes are seized by the annal- 
ist, of which the private citizen scarcely forms a conception, 
and which are only so far of service in the estimation •of 
national character, as they either oppress or elevate a nation 
by the influence of example. 

The universal history of the elder Plinv, the abstract of 
two thousand books for the most part lost, is a Roman 
Encyclopaedia. Besides natural history, it contains a de- 
scription of the manners of all the ages of Rome, delineated 
with the talent of a great writer, and with the feeling of 
a virtuous man. Many have recognized in him the Haller 
of antiquity ; he resembled that philosopher in the variety 
of his knowledge, in his laborious habits, and in his indus- 
try in compiling. The prodigies which he relates, in order 
to set forth their absurdity, have been laid to his charge as 
if really believed by him. Concerning the arts, Falconet 
appears not always to have understood his meaning, and it 
is worth while to compare what Mengs, who was a greater 
master of the subject, has written on the painting of the 
ancients. 

SECTION XI. 

PLUTARCH; SUETONIUS. 

It is superfluous to say much of Plutarch, for ages have 
decreed his praise. Whoever has a feeling for the moral 
geatness of the heroes of antiquity, needs only to read 
Phjtarch, in order to be delighted with him, and to ex- 
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perience the same sentiment which he has expressed : — 
" while," said he, " I had daily before my eyes in setting 
forth their history, the exploits of so many illustrious men, I 
have myself become a better man." He has said nothing 
concerning tliose who accorded entirely with the character 
of the times in which they lived. 

After Plutarch and his heroes, it is difficult to speak of 
Suetonius and the Caesars ; yet his book is worthy of ob- 
servation, altliough we may doubt whether he always fol- 
lowed accurate authorities and fully understood them. 



SECTION XII. 

LATER HISTORIANS. ' 

Dion Cassius the Nicaean, was an experienced, indus- 
trious and honest statesman. The principal resource which 
we derive from him, is an account of the conduct of affairs 
under Augustus, which we have not in so perfect a form 
from any other liistorian ; in this are contained the speeches 
of Mecaenas and Agrippa, together with those of the em- 
peror himself, in which Augustus, now the father of his 
country, appears to have become worthy of Virgil. and 
Horace. 

Herodian is faithful, consistent, and interesting without 
art ; a comparison of the times described by him with that 
period which followed the death of Nero, and is recorded 
by Tacitus, leads us to observe the gradual effect of mo- 
narchical power on the senate and armies, and the influence 
of the long reigns of four virtuous princes. 

The five or six historians from Hadrian to Cams must 
be used in the deficiency of better authors ; they are not 
circumstantial enough to afford us a perspicuous knowledge 
of characters and affairs, and to fix with certainty our esti- 
mation of them. In general they say little, and that in a 
few words. The ancients express much in a small com- 
pass, and are yet sufficiently ample. The art of the histo- 
rian as little consists in the extent of composition as the 
object of the reader is obtained by hastening through a 
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number of reigns in a few hours. Skill is manifested by 
the correct delineation of every thing that is serviceable to 
the knowledge of men and of nations. 

In much later times Ammianus deserves an honorable 
mention as a warrior of excellent understanding and integ- 
rity; and on this very account an unfavorable judge of the 
sycophant court of Constantius. On the other hand, he is 
worthy to render the justice refused by many to the last 
of the Caesars, who deserved to be a successor of the first. 



SECTION Xffl. 

VARIOUS WRITERS OP PARTICULAR HISTORIES. 

Some have not unsuccessfully cultivated a more confined 
field, or diffused by their writings a less direct light. 

Philo, the Jew, in his account of his embassy to Caius 
Caligula, makes us feel what an evil it is for a nation, in 
matters which concern its very existence, to depend oo 
the wantonness or capricious frolics of a senseless or base 
courtier. 

His countrjnman Flavins Josephus, in his work on the 
Jewish war, which was terminated by Titus, describes an 
interesting struggle of military skill against the inventive 
resources and the desperate fury of a people driven to the 
last extremities ; he sets before us the completion of the 
most ancient national history in the world, and the fulfil- 
ment of the warnings of Christ. 

" Petronius displays the manners of the court of Nero, the 
conversation and habits of the voluptuaries of antiquity. 
Why may not this book be in reality the work of its reputed 
author? The labored style of a Seneca may well have 
a different character from the discourses of a youth on 
genius and taste in the pursuit of pleasure. Petronius 
initiates the reader mto the secrets of a class of men who 
seldom appear on the great theatre so naturally and so 
openly exposed. 

Juvenal is the severe censor of these immoralities. He 
does not, like Horace, play round our hearts ; he fills us 
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with awe> with horror, with humiliatioii. What a scene 
does he ' set before us ! How inventive, how bold do we 
find the human heart in pursuing its evil' destiny, its utter 
debasement! If there be some traits painted in too strong 
colors, yet the pattern was in real life, and what reason 
can any man have for doiibt who is acquainted with our 
great cities ? 

Willingly flie reader consoles himself under Trajan's 
friendly sceptre in the good and amiable society to whom 
he is introduced in the letters of the Younger Pliny, who 
is often too witty, but always pleasing and instructive. 
Much is forgjven to Trajan and his age ; even their deser- 
tion from the rules of good taste. 

The beautiful oration in praise of the best of the Empe* 
rors reminds us of the base panegyrics on those who were 
less worthy. The adulations of Nazarius, of Mamertinus, 
of Eumenius, are composed in so false a taste that they find 
not many readers, but the few are repaid by the knowledge 
of historical facts for their otherwise thankless labor. 



SECTION XIV. 

AUTHORS WHO HAVE BOB&OWED F&OM OTHERS. 

The age of Cuctius, who described rhetorically the 
lotions of Alexander, is unknown. We might be inclined 
x> place him in the time of the Emperor Alexander Seve- 
•us, and his style does not contradict the conjecture. Ar- 
rian, a rival worthy of Xenophcwi, has surpassed Curtius, in 
lis portrait of the hero ; and the works of Arrian, and what 
resides remains from Appian on the Spanish, Afirican, 
Pontic, and Civil Wars, form a very instructive and well- 
vritten collection. 

The sublime poem of Lucan on the war of Caesar and 
Poinpey, is obscure in comparison with the simplicity with 
vhicb tbus history could have been written by contempo- 
aries, but recon<iiles us by passages full of ancient majesty, 
ind on the whole is wonderful as the production of an un- 
brtunate young man, who perished in his twenty-eighdi 
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year. He has been accused of taking an undue part 
against Cssar ; but Caesar himself would have forgiven him 
if he had seen him. under the necesi^ty of respecting his 
authori^ in the hands of Nero. 

The poem of Silius on the war of Hannibal is in every 
respect within the limits of mediocrity. 



SECTION XV. 

COLLECTIONS. 

We now come to collectors, a very valuably class of wri- 
ters when they are accurate, in which number many unfor- 
tunate original authors might have enlisted themselves with 
greater reputation and advantage. Valerius Maximus re- 
ports with ability memorable actions and orations, but bis 
reflections upon them are intolerable. Frontinus and Pol- 
ysenus instruct us, though often not so accurately as they 
ought, concerning the stratagems of war. ^lian relates 
many amusing tales ; it were much to be wished that he had 
assisted our researches by adducing his authorities, particu- 
larly as he appears himself to have possessed no great share 
of sagacity. The learned nightly studies of Aulus Gellius, 
and the more important festive dialogues of Athenaeus, are 
far greater treasures. The extracts of the work ascribed to 
Julius Africanus under the title of Kstoi have also a peculiar 
value. We therein observe that the descendants^ of those 
Romans, who warned their enemy Pyrrhus against the 
traitoi*s that were preparing to poison him, had at length 
made the preparation of poison an article in their art of war. 
The method of poisoning fountmns and grain, and infecting 
the air, is treated just in the same manner as the drawing 
out of an army in battle array, and the manoeuvres of the 
field. 

The lexicon of Pollux is an excellent cornucopiae, which 
contains rare materials on the Attic municipal laws, on the 
theatre, on music, on die domestic regulations, and all the 
customs of the Greeks. Hesychius is full of learning, but 
not so frefe from later additions. 
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At this period the pursuit of superficial and easily ac- 
quired knowledge of many subjects occupied the place, as 
it has done among the moderns, of mpre profound studies. 
The literature of this age acquired also another resemblance 
with that of recent times. The great works pf celebrated 
authors were condensed into beauties and extracts, in con- 
sequence of which the principal works were neglected and 
lost. This ungracious service our good Justin performed 
for the profound historical work of Trogus Pompeius. 

Florus reduced the Roman history into a similar extract ; 
he has the style and manner of the French academicians of 
the age of Lewis the Fifteenth. Montesquieu quotes from 
him many passages as specimens of good taste, but that 
these passages are in the true style of history was not what 
Montesquieu intended to convey. The wreath of the an- 
cient historians was not a garland of so many hues j the 
laurel of Apollo satisfied them. A similar abstract^ pre- 
pared by Aurelius Victor, is simple, and in general ordi- 
lary ; that t)f Eutropius is more carefully composed and 
nore learned. It became a chief book of instruction for 
he middle ages, and was continued in the ninth century at 
he instance of Adelbergen, a prince of Benevento, who 
vas a lover of knowledgie. 



SECTION XVI. 

SEVEN OTHER AUXILIARY RESOURCES. 

After perusing all these historians we cannot attain a 
profound knowledge of the ai^cient Romans without study- 
ng their books of law; on the other hand, the whole com- 
)ass of studies hitherto pointed out throws interest and light 
ipon the Roman jurisprudence. Gravina, Heineccius, and 
Montesquieu have opened the way to its investigation ; but 
here remain in the corpus juris many as yet hidden treas- 
ires of the history of the ancient empire and of the human 
ifnd. The want of arrangement in these works,, the de- 
3Cts of editions, the bad taste of the compilers, are so 
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many Cerbenises which render the entrance difficult ; but 
nothing is invincible to Herculean labor. 

Few forensic orations are extant, and those are for the 
most part from uncertain authors. Next to Cicero's books 
on orators and on their art, we must distinguish Quintilian's 
more ample institutions, and the remarkable treatise on the 
causes of the decline of eloquence added to the works of 
Tacitus. The study of these books throws much light on 
the spirit of law in various constitutions. In the old consul 
we recognize the statesman j in Quintilian the lawyer by 
profession. Although the " declamations " are for the most 
part only school-exercises, yet the perusal of Aristides and 
Themistius is not unrepsdd m historical information. 

Those who have written on different arts deserve our 
notice. In good times they are for our example, and for 
our warning in the period of decline. It might be added, 
that in the last point of view the declamatory writers are 
serviceable ; but we have no need of seeking so far in anti- 
quity for similar warnings. 

The first of arts, agriculture, has been treated by Col- 
umella in a manner less pleasing than that of Varro, but 
more circumstantial. The alterations that were mtroduced 
in the succeeding ages, the origin of many rules which still 
prevail among pur rustics, and of many superstitious no- 
tion^, may be learnt in the works of Palladius. 

The state of the art of medicine in the early times of 
the empire is set before us, as jn a pleasing manner, in the 
learned and sensible work of Celsus ; and here Galen, the 
founder of the Methodic doctrine, is so much the less to be 
forgotten, as, without his work on the parts of the body 
and some other treatises, we should be unable properly to 
estimate the knowledge which was at that. time possessed in 
this science. 

Vitruvius teaches the art which is most important, next 
to that of nourishing our bodies and preserving Ihem in 
health, namely, architecture. In the course oi his work 
he not only imparts valuable information on many particu- 
lars of the manner of life, but shows in how noble and am- 
mated a strain the ancients contemplated every subject. 
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His conception of aichitecture is sublime and philosophical 
beyond expectation. 

Vegetius sets forth the great and peculiar art of Rome. 
His excellent work deserves to be edited anew by some 
careful observer of the revolutions in the military affiurs of 
the R<Mnans. Vegetius does not always distinguish the 
practice of di^rent periods ; he notices, however, all the most 
important of those regulations, which became continually 
nore complex and erudite from Pyrrhus and the simple 
*ules of the old conquerors until the later inventions were 
ntroduced, the performance of which was more difficult 
han their effect .was decisive; and which were more 
;tnking on the parade than effectual in the field for main- 
aining the . boundaries of the empire. Qnosander com- 
)Osed an abstract of the rules most useful to the general ; 
le does not enter into what must come every day before 
he notice of the soldier. On the question, whether the 
Ad military art was superior or inferior to that of the pres- 
JDt day, it is to be observed, that the number of men pos- 
essed of inventive genius, was greater among the ancients ; 
»ut that the art has probably now become more systematic , 
nd further advanced. Not to proceed is to go back, 
rhe great Conde rightly believed, that if Caesar ^ould 
etum to this world, he would defeat all our generals, 
rhe mechanism of our armies may itself be more perfect 
han that of the legions, but in reality the instruments are 
ess altered than the men. 

For the historical information they convey, the philos- 
>phers are also important. The character which they im- 
press on literature nas an influence upon the affairs of the 
tate, and these are not without their effect on the manner 
if representing philosophical ideas. In the greatest cor- 
uption of manners the severe doctrines of the Stoics ob- 
ained the warmest votaries, for great minds adhered the 
nore rigidly to the sober maxims, of virtue. Not only the 
nost opposite extremes existed together in Rome, but often 
n the same person ; many had the books and statues of the 
ages in their halls, while the manners of their secret life 
vere those which Petronius has described. Even Seneca 
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gives rules, wfueh w^re contradtciecl, HM indeecl by his sen- 
timents, but by his actions, since he could never persnade 
himself to abandon the court ; and his detth was the most 
decorous scene of his life. Much may be learnt firom him 
in natural histcxy, and concerning manners and literature. 
Epictetus was not so learned, but the power of his wisdom I 
shone forth in his mnocent life. Who does not admire the 
fervid love of virtue which displays it$elf in Marcus Au- 
relius? At a later time, and even during die same period, 
there arose from tlie school of Plato a sect which intro- 
duced into philosophy the mysteries of the Egyptian my- 
thology, and the Oriental doctrines of the influence cf gods 
and daemons. 

The works of the fathera of the church may be used with 
no small advantage to history. A spirit of sanctity, of fine 
moral feeling, and a holy reverence for the Author of their 
religion, pervades the writings of these men ; but many of 
them pass under iklse names, and this renders the use of 
them m history very difficult. In other insUttices a mix- 
ture of anile tales corrupts their venerable simplicity, and 
now and then the good Fathers allow themselves a pious 
fraud. The bad style of most of them, their nusdoncepdons, 
and the weakness of some, redound to the honor of Chris- 
tianity. It* is manifest that these persons did not inv^it so 
pure, so sublime a doctrine ; it was not they who gained 
the victory over the religion of Greece and Rome. 

Much information on ancient history is contained in 
writings which, long after the fell of the old empire, were 
compiled from books then in existence. Illustrious persons 
of the highest rank, as the emperor Constflntine Porphy- 
rogennetes, Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, the em- 
press Eudocia, and scholars who would less happily have 
employed their labor in composing works of their own, as 
Suidas, the Byzantine Stephanus, and the verse-maker 
Tzetzes, have afforded us die satisfaction of yet admiring 
such fitigments of lost antiquity. 

Other resources of history, whfch are very instructive, 
by the certainty and exactness of the information derived 
from them on subjects which would not otherwise have 
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OODM to dUr knowiedge, aie found in the coOedknis of 
inaeriptbnS) of monuments of the fine arts, and of coins, 
which have been made by MuratorL Wkdcelmann, and 
Eckhel. 



BOOK VI. 

THE REPUBLIC OF ROME. 



SECTION !• 

KEIGN OW THE JUNGS. 

Und(^ the govi^mment of kmgs, whatever was their 
number and the period of their reign, concerning which 
some doubts have been raised, Rome was founded, peo- 
pled, amplified, and attained to a respectable, though not 
yet ficfftmdable degree of power. A. U. C. 83. La the 
contest of the Horatii we discover an example of the old 
northern manners, ca rather of the primitive customs of 
men, wUeh were long preserved in the North. The event 
occasioned Alba Longa to submit to. the sovereignty of 
Ronae. Even now the rustics that dwell aroinid its ruins 
are proud c( belongii^ to that town which was the mother 
of the imperial city. 

This event was important to the growing state, inaanuch 
as Rome, in consequence of it, succeeded Alba Lmga in 
the command of the Latin confederacy, and thus became 
the metFc^polis of a numerous and valiant population. 

The towns of LAtium were ^smaU, uod therefore easily 
retained in sul^ection. They were places of resort m 
trsudsacting business, and of refuge in the exigencies of 
wffl*. The Latins, as well as the Romans, resided in the 
country. 

A. U. C. 242. la the succeeding times, Tarquin seems 
first to have obtained the comitiand of the more powerful 
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confederacy of the HemuBcan or Tuscan nalkm, whkli, 
however, was a personal trust c(Hifided to him, aadnota 
right traiisferred to the Roman state. On the coutraiy, 
we learn from this circumstance, that Rome was DOt yet 
powerful enough to occasion the Tuscans anyapprehenaoQ 
lest the authori^ thus intrusted to its king mig^t, ag^ 
their will, become hereditary. 



SECTION II. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CONSULS. 

A. U. C. 245. When Tarquin the Second, by his 
tyrannical government, had acquired the hatred of his 
people, Brutus contrived to expel him, together with his 
family, and to erect a consulate mstead of the kingly office. 
The supreme power, as heretofore, belonged to the senate 
and people ; but, instead of a reg^it for life, two consuls 
were chosen annually from the &st families, as presidents 
of the repubUc and chief directors of afiairs. 

During the two hundred years which foBowed that event, 
wars against many warlike nations of Italy were carried 
on by Ae slender resources of Rome with the most stren- 
uous exertions, and finally with decisive success. Ronie 
was in perpetual action ; every consul was eager to distin- 
guish his year ; each war became the stimulus and example 
of the following, and roused the spirit of conquest in the 
Roman people, while their knowledge of men increased 
with accumulated experienoe. To these times belong the 
military crowns and triumphs, the former of which were 
attainable by the meanest warrior.* 

* Among tiie Athenians the reward extended farther; for those who 
were elain for their country were honored at the public expense wita 
magnificent tombs; were eulogized by the orators; their children were 
educated at the charge of the city, and introduced before the whole 
people, clothed in eplendid arms, ae the sons of brave and deserring 
men. In Catholic Switzerland it has been the custom, even to tiie 
present day, to read annually at the altar the names of the citizei^J 
and natives who fell in the cause of liberty in the ancient battles, ana 
to say masses in celebration of their memory. 
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Home, alter the expubion of the kings, was bereft of 
almost all her territory ; the Tarquins retained their con- 

2uests ; and their ally Porsenna^ prince of Chisium, after 
hutas had fallen in battle, compelled the Romans to con- 
clude a peace, by which they engaged, for the future, never 
to use iron except for ploughs. They seem now to have 
applied themselves to the arts of peace, for they concluded 
in the same year a treaty of commerce with Carthage* 
Scarcely did Latium continue to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of Rome. 

Petty disputes concerning boundaries occasioned wars 
with country-towns, over which triumphs were finally 
gained, and the names and situations of which are scarcely 
to be discovered. For this same Rome, after a few cen- 
turies, all Italy, and at length all the regions which extend 
from Britain to Persia, were too nwrow. Hence let no 
man who is endowed with perseverance despair on account 
of the lowness of his birth ; let no state, however small its 
beginning, despond of rismg above its mean original ! The 
dominion of the wdrld was not a scheme planned before- 
hand ; it resulted from the judicious employment of con- 
tbgencies. 

While the Sabines, Latium, the Hemici, the Mqui, and 
the Volsci gave exercise to military talents, and kindled 
among the citizens of Romulus the thirst for victory, the 
internal constitution of the state was the source of perpetual 
strife. The more violently the passions of the people were 
inflamed against each other, the more necessary cQd it ap-. 
pear to the senate to give to its vehemence a glorious 
direction against the enemies of the republic. 



SECTION m. 

- TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE AND DICTATORS. 

The kings had been expelled by men of old and noble 

families, but the people were conscious that the latter only 

maintained the ascendant by means of the plebeians. The 

patricians, unaccustomed to submit, neglected to confirm 
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tkeir fcfwer by gendenen aad modenuxm ; and ^»faeii 
nceeaaty induced tbem to 3rield any privilege to die multh 
tude, less of generoaty than of vi^akness was d]sco?ered 
in the concession, lliey incurred odium, on aocoont of 
the cnid manner^ diough consistent widi estaUidied custom, 
in which they treated their debtors. It was indeed difficult 
ibr the senate to be mild without appearing to be weak, while 
on the one hand every concession excited some new de- 
mand, and on the other diminished the power by which 
the higher orders midit hope to restrain the people. 

A. U. C. 265. The introduction of tribunes of the 
people was a wise institution, by which the aristocracy was 
held withm bounds, and the fiiry of the populace was reg- 
ulated. Among ten tribunes, it sddom happened that ali 
were so unanimous in any unjust enterprise, that no indi- 
vidual could be influenced either by reason or amhoritj, by 
hope, or fear, to desist finom the injurious pursuit. 

Rome had to thank this body of constitutional leaders 
of the populace, for the circumstance that, through an 
almost perpetual agitation, and amidst frequent eommotioDs 
which called forth the most turbulent passions, no bloody 
fray took place in this city of warriors during six hundred 
and twenty-two years. 

A. U. C. 268. Shortly before the tribunate, we find 
mention of the first dictator. This officer was generally 
a military commander, appointed in public exieencieswben 
quick and deeii^ve measures were necessary, with undirided 
and absolute power over all classes of citizens. The fimc- 
tkuis of the odver magisu*at^s vf&te suspended during the 
reign of the dictator. His audiority continued onfy as 
long as the danger of the state required it, and never ex- 
ceeded the period of six months. 

Rome was, on. this account, worthy of her many cen- 
turies qf liberty and still more lasting empire ; that scarcely 
any other comrnonweahii confined, with equal constancy, 
so much docility in listening to proposals Which infringed 
on her faviMrite customs, and in amalgamating the better 
institutions of foreign states with her domestic arts and 
manners. 

The -tribunate and dictatorship remained long without 
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injurious eflfect. No dictalor, during feur hundred years^ 
though ever so Tictorious and pomdar, scmght to extend 
his authority beyond the appointed time, or to avoid giving 
an account of his administration : yet under this name in 
the sequel the republic was destroyed. Thus we perceive 
that forms are in themselves neither good nor bad, but' are 
rendered ^uch by men ; they are only distkiguished in op' 
posing for a shorter or longer time the progress of cor- 
niptioD. 

A. U. C 359. Among the wars waged during the firat 
centunr of Roman liberty, the contest against the Tuscan 
city of Veii, is remarkaUe, since it gave the Rinnans the 
superiority ki Etruria or Tuscany ; and since during its 
course wkterH^ampaigns were hdd for the first time, and 
pay delivered to the combatants.* The recompense diat 
was due to the soldiers for the ne^ect of agriculture had 
been heretofore paid out of booty, or the ransom of towns, 
but it appears that at this period a military fond was 
created. 

SECTION IV. 

WAftS WITH fHC OAULS, liATIUM, SAMNIUMj AND THS 
NrAttONS OT THE APENNINES. 

The interfot«fic« of die Roma&B in Tuscan affitirs, gave 
occasion to a most formidaMe trial of their valor and re- 
sources. 

The Gauls, who inhabited Lorobonly, aiid the territories . 
of Venice tmd Bdogaa, carried on war i^^ainst ihe city of 
Chisium. For the latusr, the Romans intcfested themselves 
9b wtifmly, that one of their commissioners, sent to mediate. 
a peace, anned himself lA its cause. The 6auls, inoei»s(ed 
i^ainst the Romatks, because they refosed to deliver up the 
ambassador^ marehed against the city. The want of fore- 
sight m the RcMnan general, who was ignorant of their 
mod^ rfwarfjore, gave them, on the rivulet of ABia, a vio- 

* Cui the testimony of Dionysius, on this point, be recoticiUd ^iih 
thatofLivy? 
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tory, in which the flower of the HoinaD youth fell. The 
excessive dismay which this event occasicxied among tlie 
vast multitude of the Roman populace, brought the senate 
to the precipitate resolution of giving up the defence of the 
city, although the enemy knew little or nothing of the art 
of besieging, and ahhoiigh Rome had received from her 
kings, bulwarks of such strength, that a portion of them is 
believed to remain firm to the present day. A. U. C. 364. 
The people dispersed themselves over the country ; the 
most valiant of them defended the capitd ; and the city 
was burnt. The Gauls, when it was neither possible nor 
advantageous to them to stay longer, retired, and left be- 
hind them the terror of their name. Polybius says, that 
eiglity-nine years elapsed before the Romans again ven- 
tured to fight against them. 

The consequence of tliis calamity was a revdt of the 
Latm states, which Rome during the season of prosperity 
had ti*eated imperiously. The legions appeared to have 
lost their ancient confidence, when the Consul P. Decius 
Mus, invoking the gods of his country, to whom he had 
devoted himself as a sacrifice, rushed through the conquer- 
ing ranks of the enemy, and fell fighting with desperate 
fury, but opened to his re-animated countrymen the path to 
victory. When skill is of no avail, it is <Mily by heroism 
that a lost battle can be restored. 

The republk; was indebted to this warrior for the re- 
union of Latium under her sway. She proceeded further, 
and carried her victorious anns to the shores of the Adriat- 
ic ; she afforded protection to Campania, the finest and one 
of the most fertile regions of Europe, fuU of great and opu- 
lent cities, built on the shores of beautiful bays which formed 
excellent harbors.. The whole country of Campania was 
under the most flourishing cultivation. Cume, indeed, was 
no longer in her splendor, for when the crafty Aristodemus 
encouraged efieminate manners in order to rule the more 
easily, the friends of liberty sought security in barbarism ; 
but Neapolis arose in the vicinity, and Capua in the inte- 
rior ; the former enjoyed a moderate prosperity ; and the 
latter, a city of great extent, which might be compared with 
Rome or Carthage, was the capital of Campania, and soon 
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became' tbe sGene of luxury and pleasure^ md of pditical 
commotioD. 

For the possession of this country, the Romans waged 
long wars against the Samnites, a nation of mountaineers 
on the shores of the Adriadc, who were in all ages barba- 
rians, and at that time excellendy trained in defensive war- 
fare. This contest of fifty years was a school of tactics 
for the Romans. It was carried on by. the Samnites widi the 
greatest valor and with peculiar skill. In die narrow de- 
file of Caudium, a Roman army was surix)unded and 
forced to submit to the most degrading surrender. On that 
occasion the Samnites ought either by an Honorable peace 
to have deserved the friendship of Rome, and such was the 
wish of Herennius, the venerable father of their general, 
or to have massacred the army and instandy inarched to 
destroy the city ; they contented themselves however with 
inflicting an injury that never could be forgiven. Few men 
know how to act entirely as circumstances require at every 
conjuncture. Tbe senate deUvered up to die enemy the 
consuls who had subjected themselves to such treatment ; 
they disavowed the treaty, appointed a dictator, and took 
a bloody revenge. This dictator, Papirius Cursor, defeat- 
ed the Samnites in decisive batdes. The Roman people 
were ever most formidable after calamities : the first un- 
pression of terror yielded to a high feeling of their own 
powers.. 

These events bring us down to the time of Alexander 
the Great. It is believed that if he had invaded Italy, the 
conqueror of Samnium would have been opposed to him. 
It may be doubted whedier the Romans had, in that age^ 
attained sufficient $kill in tlie art of war, to enable them to 
resist the Grecian phalanx. Livy appears not to be. suffi- 
ciently accurate in his account of the wars of this period, 
and, from the want of more correct information, to have 
drawn into his narrative the insritudons of later times. 

At length all the tribes of the Apennine mountains 
undertook what they would have attempted more wisely, 
when Samnium was yet able to give weight to their enter- 
prise ; thjey entered into a great confederacy against the 
Romans. They had no common commander of the whole 
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alliatice» and ^en tbe coi^il Fabiiu bad tt&sa some natter 
which were conadered as impenetrable, the general coih 
stemadon gave him an easy victory over his dispirited 
enemies ; in consequence of which the war terminated in 
the diam^aiberment of the league. 



SECTION V. 

THE WAR OF PTBRHUS 

All Tuscany, the Apennmes, Latium, Campania, Sam- 
nium, and Other countries belonged to Rome when diat re- 
public engaged in a contest against the militaiy discipUoe 
of the Greeks. The Grecian cdonies in lower Italy, 
through the excellence of their soil and their advancemmit 
in arts and civilization, had attained in a short time to a 
very fiourishbg state. Some of them long followed the 
precepts of Pjrthagoras, and evinced their beneficiah mfla- 
ence. A magnificent temple of Juno on the dape of liaci- 
nium was their common point of union. Afterwards they 
became more democratical and disorderly, and destroyed 
each other; while some fell under the grievous usurpettion 
of powerful citizens, or of the tyrants of Syracuse. Taren- 
tum, the seat of great commerce, of industry, of opulence, 
and all the consequences which are usually connected with 
it, long maintained its independence. The Tarentines were 
disgraced by effeminacy and pride ; the latter rend^ed 
them insolent, and the former mcapable of adding eEBsct to 
their arrogant pretensions. The hills abounding in rich 
pastures, into which the jA4)ennines expand themselves 
towards the strait, were inhabited by Brutdan and Liuca- 
nian shepherds, a valiant race, but less important in war- 
fare than dangerous by their predatory enterprises. In the 
pastoral life, every little society exists for itself, and it is 
seldom that many small tribes combine to form a consider- 
able nation. 

The Tarentmes had the insolence to affiont the majesty 
of Rome, and were obliged to solicit the aid of Pyrrhus 
king of the opposite continent of Epirus. Pyrrhus was a 
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warrior aft^ the manner of the Condottkri of hter times^ 
who hired out themselves and their troops fcr pay ; he en- . 
tertained the lofty idea of conquering the West, as Alexan- 
der had subdued A^ia. He understood profoundly the art 
of war, and has written books, which were much esteemed, 
on that subject ; he was a magnanimous and enlightened 
prince, but possessed no knowledge of the barbarians against 
whom he now engaged. A. U. C. 480. He had conquered 
Macedonia, and as quickly lost the fruit of his triumphs. 
He now allied himself to Ae Tarentines, and was delighted 
with the idea, after subduing Rome, of conquering Gaul, 
Spain, Afiriica, and of becoming master of Carthage. 

A. U. C. 484. Pyrrhus defeated the Romans, who were 
not yet acquainted with his more artful method of fighting, 
and with his elephants; but finding in them a courage 
which he had not anticipated, he thought it expedient to 
seek their fi*icndship. 

The senate, convinced that a lasting alliance must have 
for its foundation mutual respect and some sort of equality, 
declared to the victorious king, that they would not give 
ear to his proposal, till he should have abandoned Italy. 
Cineas, his ambassador, who had judged of the senate ao- 
cording to the manner of the Greeks, discovered how inac- 
cessible the Fabricii or the Curii were to motives of pri- 
vatemterest. Nothihg-was neglected in order to restore 
the reputation of the Roman arms ; they considered every 
foreign method of warfare as a problem which it was pro- 
posed to them to solve. 

Pyrrhus was completely arrested in his progress ; perse- 
verance was not one of his qualities, and he gave up the 
idea of conquering Italy, and proceeded to Syracuse, being 
the son-in-law of the deceased tyrant Agathocles, where 
he behaved with equal valor and inconstancy. He passed 
thence into the Peloponnesus; and, in an adventure in 
which he had entered the city of Argus, was killed by a 
stone. 

Meanwhile, the Romans gained possession of Apulia and 
Calabria, toge^er with the country of the Salentines, and 
by the joint influence of their clemency and their valor, all 
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Italy, from the borders of Cisalpine Gaul to the Sicilian 
'*«. became subject to their sway. 



SECTION VI. 

THE INTERNAL CONSTITUTION OP BOME. 

These ancient times, while Rome was still perpetually en- 
gaged in dangerous contests, and was yet full of life and 
vigor, were the best days of the republic. The constitu- 
tion became more popular, but the forum was filled, not by 
a crowd of njechanics or mariners, but by warriors, whom 
the senate felt the necessity of treating with forbearance, 
but with firmness, while they sought to gain the tribunes by 
kind treatment. They deprecated the idea of corrupting 
the morals of the people in order to maintain the forms of 
the constitution. 

Rome underwent one of her greatest perils when Teren- 
tillus carried his proposal for compiling a code of civil laws ; 
for until this dme, precedent and natural equity had been 
the foundation oi, government. The senate, who saw in 
this measure the Umitation of their power, and an occasion 
for great disturbances, deferred it till the ninth year ; but 
the time came, when they were obliged to submit. The 
Athenians who flourished under Pericles were then peti- 
tioned for a copy of the laws of Solon. 

Such was the model on which the Twelve Tables were 
composed, tlie simple beginning of that manifold and per- 
fect system of legislation, which, during the next thousand 
years, was established by the people, and afterwards by the 
emperors ; which was compiled during an age of general 
ruin, and after long oblivion restored, in the twelfth centurj^, 
to an equally extensive sway ; and which, tliough it yields 
jusdy to national laws, will ever be revered as a noble 
monument, and a work deserving of the most attentive 
study. 

The decemviri, the authors of the Twelve Tables, had 
the boldness to attempt an unjust prolongation of their ex- 
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traordinarjr power, and the imprudence to abuse it wkh 
degrading levity. They imagined that licentiousness would 
be more pleasing to the young Patricians, and an oligarchy, 
hateful to the people, more agreeable to the old senators, 
than the constitution estaUished by usage and crowned 
with fame, and that there would be found neither enough 
of virtue and ability in the senate, nor of valor in the peo- 
ple, to effect the overthrow of their unjust tyranny. The 
decemviri fell in consequence of an injury which Appius 
inflicted on Virginia, but the Twelve Tables survived ; for 
the people distinguished the baseness of the authors from 
thts merit of the work. 

By degrees the aristocracy lost its preponderancy, as the 
Plebeians attained an equal degree of opulence with the 
Patricians, and as their families intermarried. Wherp man- 
ners are the same, there must be an equality of rights. 
Though the nobility seemed to be injiored by this change, 
yet tbe whole people was elevated to nobler sentiments ; 
the Plebeians were chosen into the consulate, and Plebeian 
consuls. defended Rome against the Cimbri and Catiline. 



SECTION vn. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ROME. 

The two consuls held the behest place in the Roman 
republic. All other magistrates and officei-s, except the 
tribunes alone, were subject to them. They introduced the 
ambassadors of foreign nations to die senate; they presided 
in that body, and executed its decrees ; it was their duty 
also to harangue the popular assembly, and declare on 
which side the majori^ of votes had fallen ; they levied 
and assembled the troops ; they exacted die contingents 
from the allies of Rome ; they appomted the tribunes of 
the legions, and military discipfine was so completely 
under their adrnmistradon, that they had ftill power to 
punish all offences during the campai^, and in the field of 
battle. 

ITiey were empowered to make every expenditure which 
VOL I. 13 n } ' 
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seemed necessary, and they gave their commands to the 
qusstors for this purpose. 

The censors elected the senate, according to a law which 
required a sufficient property to secure independence. It 
was not necessary to be an hereditary citizen, and Appius 
Claudius, the first of his family, obtained in a few years the 
highest dignities. 

The number of the senators amounted to six hundred. 
They managed the finances, examined public accounts, 
assigned expenditures, including the great sums which the 
censors every five years allotted to the public buildkigs 
and improvements for the ornament and use of the city. 
The senate presided over the management of public busi- 
ness, of the relations of Rome with Italy, and with foreign 
kings and nations, to whose ambassadors they gave audience, 
and with whom they had the power of declaring war or 
concluding peace, alliances, or leagues of defence ; they 
formed iJo^ highest court of judicature in cases of treason, 
conspiracies, murder, and the administering of poison. 

The monarchy survived in the consulate, pa];^ularly 
during war, when more exact obedience and speedy exe- 
cution required unity of power. The aristocracy resided 
in the senate or the assembly of rich citizens who had the 
most to lose. They had powers which enabled them to 
moderate the military ardor of the consuls and their thirst 
of conquest. 

Yet all the afilairs of chief importance were brought be- 
fore the popular assembly, which bestowed the highest 
dignities in the state ; so that, in order to obtain an oc- 
casion of displaying other virtues, the young citizen was 
in the first place obliged, by pleasing manners and modesty, 
to acquire the love, and, by a grave deportment and good 
morals, to obtain the respect of 4he people. The greatest 
men could not neglect this care ; on the days of election 
even Augustus used to flatter the people, who never lost 
their importance until after the Comitiae were abolished. 
The magistrates, after their election, were far firom having 
it in their power to recompense themselves by haughtiness 
for their former condescension ; the authorities conferred 
lasted only for a year ; and complaints and CQiidemjaation 
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for the abuse of power, before the assembly from whom it 
was derived, were to be feared. life and death depended 
on the decree of this tribunal ; and no Roman citizen was 
regularly condemned to death except by it. So long as a 
single tribe had not given its vote, it was allowed to the 
accused to prevent punishment, by a ffight from the city, 
thoudi his exile extended no fiirther than the neighbor- 
ing Tiller or the pleasant abode of Neapolis. By this 
method precipitate judgments might be recalled, and the 
people who Imd been influenced bv the tribunes, often re* 
ceived back in triumph those who nad fled for a time from 
their fiiry. The most glorious days of Metellus, and of 
Cicero, were those when they returned from banishment. 
This same assembly, which gave executive power, and were 
the judges of its exercise, held the legislative authority ; 
but laws were brought before them, according to a decree 
of the senate and by the moticm of the tribimes. They 
gave decisive force to declarations of war, or to the treaties 
which were concluded by the senate. 

The.Roman people, powerful as they were, and possess- 
ing the means of doing the greatest mischief, and of arrest- 
ing the whole business of the state, never abused their 
authority during four hundred years. They never refused 
support to their country ; they were always noble, magnani- 
mous, proud,'full of reverence towards virtue and the laws, 
and in all great exigencies, in war, in the forum, or in the 
field of Afors, wor£y of themselves ; until the riches of 
Asia, and the excessive corruption of the great, deformed 
their character. 

From all this it appears how the powers of the state were 
balanced.^ A consul, who attempted to govern without the 
senate, would have found himself destitute of the means of 
paying, supporting, or clothing his soldiers ; and the re- 
public fell, when private citizens became rich enough to 
maintain an army. The senate only was permanent ; and 
alone had the power of conferring on the consul, when he 
marched against the enemy, the supreme command of the 
forces. In every constitution a permanent body is useful 
for maintaining the principles of government. The triumph, 
the rewaitl of victory, depended on the recognition of the 
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flenate, \ribo defraTed the neceasaiy coat A coosi^^ 
adhered solely to die senate, and negleeted the peq^, was 
faiBd^red by the latter from eiijoyiiig die tiHimi^, «ad all 
were obliged finally to {^e an accowt to the people; with- 
out which mtification all the compacts entered into w^e 
jMidl and void. 

What Ppwtf had tbe senate ctf mfiin^ng ufm gapMetal 
Iberty? The veto of a tribune put an end to its d^bera- 
tions, the lives of its inmnhers depended mi the people, aod 
their influence and dignity, which were far dearer to di«ai 
than their lives, depended on laws whidi the peoj^e oould 
alter. On ibe otber hand they had two methods of io- 
dmidatiDg demagogues: the judk^ office was in their 
hands, and for a long time the laws were meooo^te apd 
indefinite, and le& much to arUtrary decision ; secondly, 
those persons wane oU^ed to have respeot to the Sfenate, 
who took oQQtracts for e&cting public worksy for fofmiag 
canals, aqueducts, dams, havens, bridges, roads ; for woikisg 
mines, and for other similar undertakings. Con^panies 
joined by subscription were accustomed to engage in these 
. afiairs, for which they weie ohUged to ^ve secMnty, aod tp 
borrow money iixxn rich men. The senate adjudged eveiy 
thing which had relation to such matters, am it ims thus 
eai^for an individual to make or ruin his fortune. 

The commoner was obliged to resqpect the oonsid. iDid 
he not enticely depend upon him in war? and what loras to 
be gained by remsing dbedience ? A dictator wpuld have 
been appobted, an authority equally terrSde to the enecues 
of the senate and of Rome. 

Thus their constitution aflbrded the Romans, in ima^ of 
need, all the energy of a whole people, and all the rapidity 
of action whidi bekmgs to a concentrated power, while both 
were moderated by tbe wisdom of the senate ; in times c^ 
peace, while the wheels iq£ government were in ec^li^ion, 
occasiofis ot mternal commotions frequency oQcurveds but 
the balance of power prevented great excesses. AocmA- 
ingly there weise disquiets but no disorders, and Uie. per- 
petual movemait only testified the life of the whole bedy. 
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SECTION vra. 

THE MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

In the history of every people, our chief observadon 
should be directed to those points in which they are most 
distinguished. We team maritime af&irs from the English, 
mechanical arts 6om the Dutch, the fine arts at Florence, 
the moderate enjoyment of liberty in Switzerland, and the 
art of war from Home. 

The first Roman army was a legion or sdecticn from the 
citisens who were able to bear arms. The troops which 
wore Galled legions varied between the numbers of 4200 
and 12,800 men. Two legions were raised hy each consul, 
before whom the whole people was assembled ; in the first 
jrfaee the miKtary tribunes were named, and no citizen 
could avoid taking his part in the service, if he had not be« 
fore his forty-sixth year made sixteen campaigns on foot or 
ten on horseback ; in times of exigency the foot-sddieis 
were bound to twenty campaigns. Before a Roman had 
performed at least ten, he was not adkiwed to be a candidate 
for any public office. The poor had no part in the service, 
because it was not expedient to mtrust the £ite of the 
countiy to persons who had nothing to lose ; an estate oif 
a certain value was^-also required in order to be enrolled by 
the censors among the Roman knights, who constituted in 
the beginning the cavahy of the republic. While the levy 
was carried on in the Capitol at Rome, it was conducted 
in the like manner in Latium and other countries of the - 
allies, according to the mandate of the consul. 

A Roman armv seldom contained more than 40,000 men ; 
the supplies apd military discipline were, therefore, easily 
maintained, while the armed crowds of the oriental nations 
wasted their own strength. Rome, indeed, in important 
wais maintained several armies, to the end that the ruin of 
the republic might not be incurred by one error or mis- 
fortune. Yet tbe force of her armies in all parts of the 
empire during the most flourishing times of the Cssars 
never surpassed the number of 400,000 men. 
VOL.1. 13* 
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The infantiy from the be^nnmg formed the main stren^ 
of the army ; for the first wars were carried on in inter- 
sected and hilly tracts, where cavalry were less serviceable. 
The war on the Afirican plains was • indeed very difficult 
to the Romsns, and the light cavalry of the Parthians was 
never conquered by them. They found, besides, that 
borses were more easily temfied and thrown into disorder 
by elephants, camels, and the manifold war-shouts of their 
various enemies, than infantry, which were well trained to 
brave all dangers. . Infantry was more readily brought to 
a certain degree of perfection than cavalry. 

The Romans did not consider it necessary that the 
soldier should be of great stature; large bodifes cannot 
easily support so much fatieue as those of smaller bulk. 
The barbarians disdained the small stature of the Roman 
troops.* 

The love for their country, and the great interests that 
were at stake, gave to the armies of the Komans an impulse 
very diflferent from the motives of the Carthaginian and 
Asiatic soldiery, who fou^t only fat pay. 

The legion consisted of two kinds of soldiery ; the light 
armed troops went before, and the main body followed. 
The latter, as far as the situation allowed, were drawn out 
in three lines, called the Hastarii, Principes, and Triarii, 
which were so placed that each rank might receive the 
others into its intervals ; an order of battle which may be 
compared to the divisions of a chess-board. Each rank 
was divided into 120 manipuli, of which two formed a cen- 
tury and three a cohort. The division by centuries was the 
most ancient ; the arrangement by cohorts was^troduced 
by Marius, when he wished to give greater strength to his 
onset and defence. Each manipulus in the two first ranks 
consisted of 120 men ; and in the third of half as many. 
The cohort was thirty strong in front and ten deep ; alter- 
ations could not fail to be mtroduced in the course of so 
many wars, and during the dominion of <he emperors; 
but the distinguishing principle of the legionary order, 



^ Brevitatem corporum nostromm. Cmuah, 
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that fac]£ty in adopting any arrangement ^ted to circum- 
stances, was ever preserved. 

The vacant spaces in the second rank were wide enough 
to receive the troops of the first ; those of the first to con- 
tain the troops of the second ; and the intervaJs of the third 
and second were in like proportion to the manipuli of each. 
The battle hegah withth^movementof the advanced troops 
or of the slingers and bowmeii ; the latter had wooden ar- 
rows, three feet long, armed with iron points, and the fonner 
balls of lead or stone. After these troops had dispersed 
th^naselves on the flanks of the army, the Hastarii threw 
their spears or pikes, which were seven feet long, and had 
crooked points ; these stuck in tlie shields of the enemy 
and impeded his movements. While he was thus engaged, 
and his lines exposed, the Hastarii drew their swords, of 
which they often wore two on the right side, while the 
shield hiing on their left arm. The spears, which were a 
Sabme weapon, and had the name of Qutm in the country 
where they were invented, gsCVe to the Komans, whose dis- 
tinguishing arms they were, the appellation of Qmrites. 
The fete of batdes was, however, generally decided by the 
sword. The second rank was armed like the first, and the 
Triarii bore a pike longer and lighter than the spear. The 
cavalry, who were dispersed on the flanks, unless where, as 
in the Parthian war, they formed a separate troop, bore 
lances and large $abres. The covering anus of the foot 
soldier were a helmet reaching down to die shoulder, fit)m 
which hung a plume, a cuirass down to the knee, and a 
light and ea^y movable shield, which afforded protection 
agamst arrows. The cavalier also had a hehnet ; he wore 
a longer shield, a rough coat of mail, and small boots, and 
the skin of a beast was thrown over his horse. The Kght 
troops had, besides the helmet, a very light shield. 

The foremost rank, strong in itself and in the confidence 
of such support, was full of ambition to obtain the victory 
by its own valor j the second rank was zealous, m case o( 
need, to give aid to those in whom Rome had first confided. 
If the fight came to the third, then were combined patriot- 
ism and the thirst of milftaty fame, the fear of punishment ' 
and reproach, revenge and hatred, the remembrance of 
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lbnn»dangers,«iidthepro8pectof{iiliire glory. ThAStiie 
enemy, already exhausted by a double contest, behdkl the 
Romans r^uiy for a third encounter, stronger, more impet- 
uous, and more fonmdable. They had hasaurded eBoujgh 
for victory, and not so much as to expose than to the nsk 
of a complete defeat. The legion had a front sufficiratly 
extended to render it difficult to outflank it, and suffieient 
depth to give power to its Oiiset and to render its twaks 
hard to penetrate. Palladio therefore judged rightly (^ the 
Romans when he said, that *^the legion could fight ev^ 
where and at all times, while the Macedonian phalanx 
could only find one time and place where it could exist with 
advantage." 

Sixteen thousand three hundred and e^ity-ibur heavy- 
armed foot soldiers, drawn out in sixteen rank8,'famiii^ a 
fimt of 1024 men with 8192 of light infantry, and 4096 of 
cavalry, constituted the complete phalanx of the Macedoni- 
ans. Li the place of the Roman,i^)ear these troops boie 
pikes twenty-four feet longf with which they were so ar- 
ranged, that the weapcHis of ihe sixth rank reached oat three 
feet beyond the men of the first row. The infantry of the 
phalanx was divided into sixty-four xenagies of 256 each, 
the cavalry into epilarchies of 128 ; the whole body was 
rendered manageable by the radical number consisting of 
sixteen, which is susceptible of an easy augmentation or 
diminuticKi. On the other hand the pikes could neither be 
used nor could so wide a fixint be drawn out except on an 
extensive plain. It was more difficult m its movements 
because it stood closer and had fewer intervals than the 
legion. The phalanx indeed in a country which was suited 
to it was more irresistible and impenetrable ; but the le^n 
assumed with facility various dispositions. Under some 
great commandeirs me phalanx has been drawn out on the 
plan of the legion, and Maiius caused the le^od to appKox- 
imate to the arrangement of the phalanx; the weapcHis 
constituted, and ever remained the diief distbction, and the 
spear had a manifest advantage over the pike. The light 
troops called Pekastae, which Iphicrates borrowed fix>m the 
Thracians and introduced into the Grecian army, bad more 
resemblance to the Roman legion ; the Peltastae served the 
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Grnnn ^eg^ foe thrir body pmi^. tlm ¥uimiUiBhtt4, 
besides, a cavalry like that of our ancestors, so covered wHh 
a coat of foai ficom head to foot tbic their eyes alotie were 
-TnoAle. This oostu^ie was preserve id Arabia^ 8Md tuppMi 
ID die mifitary history of ibe Mcdntnuaedatis. 

The RoBUD stacioQ was a square, siittounded with a 

dildi tan feet deep^ axid with a waU j^ronded widi a breast- 

wock. The watt was buiii of stones. Stttmg brtamclies of 

trees fixed in^ the eartb, the sharp points of whkh, baid^ 

eisHl by fire^ pcigected oblixpialy aiid crossed each other, 

secured the brea s two rks Basdoos rose out ctf it la^^ than 

the rest of the rampart^ and of a horse^^boe form, wheaee 

the flanks of the enenrjr, who was advadcieg to storm, aad 

his soldiefy who wa« hiddin under pem^KMse^ 

siedled with projectile weapons. iotheci^somvaHadbne^ery 

post was stnme ia itself, so that it was capable of defeuoe 

afier the loss of the others* In the tmerior) the whole en^ 

campmeat had the fcrm and disposition of aa army standing 

in battle arr^. It was fortified, if it weie only etecwi for 

a angle m^t ; sinoe nodnag is found 4o entail nu^nrtone 

cm greai occaskms so surely as the neglect of those which 

ocour every day. The yoiiaBg warriors were exercised not 

onlym the use of aimsand in evolidiobs, but b all dmt ren^ 

ders the body strong and agile. Thus they acoistomed 

themselves to all seasons and c£mates,andwlnle even those 

of Italy destroyed multitudes of the barbarians, die Italians 

governed the world because nothii^ was to them insupport- 

aUe.. The Roman soldiers were taught to swim through 

rivers, U> keep up with horses in nmning, to jump down 

fixxn dieir horses aad to spring up again without stopping. 

They sought to bring die army to that degree of perfection, 

that no sort of warfare should appear new to it, and no 

enj^ncy sfaoukl find it without resources. Thereby tim 

attamed that i^rity, that afritude ai exevdons, by which 

the true oijojrment of life is best promoted* Te dieir 

persevenui^ce m the perpetual study of that peculiar art of 

Rome, to tfa^ conviction that it is never to be dioroy^iy 

learnt, to their mutual fmnlntS^w were they indebted fix 

dieir unrivalled excellence. May every man follow this 
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esampfe jntbe coDdn^of fablife> and in tbe wai^^ 
himBelf! 

. Secrecy was so rigkUy observed^ that the soldier was 
ofieii igDoraiil against what enemy he was to be led, and 
the spies were eiven deceived by die appearance of feigned 
raterprises. The general on the ma^tsh assumed the ap- 
pearance of that confidence which he wished to infiise into 
his army, yet omitted in no instance to watch over every 
tlBQg wllh distrust. He rather pr^rred those moy^nents 
Vfbkh seemed most imi^obable, that the enemy mi^t not 
he prepared, and the most difficult enterfirises^ because 
they awaken all the dormant powers of action. The march 
proceeded in columns ; on approachmg the «iemy, the or- 
der* of battle was assumed, or such a dispo^tion, diat four 
cdumns in an insecure country might receive the baggage 
into the nudst.f On the retreat, two long squares were 
formed wkh bodies of reserve, before and behiiid,. by means 
of which, m case of pressing need, they drew th^ooselves. 
out crosswise,^ m (nrder to avoid die weakness of ai^^ 
The bas^ge of the armv was not great; every one carried 
provender; and the macmnes ware pr^)ared on the spot 
The marches were diffiouk, because every thing was hos* 
tile, and even the rustics were so much the less to be 
trusted, as the wuns of nation against nation excite a nK}r& 
general interest. Yet local difficulties were not much 
dreaded, because the^ were foreseen, and c(»Tect military 
discipline left it not m the power of the peasantry to com- 
mit much injury. Discipline was, besiaes, necessaijr for 
the maiatenance of good morals and suborcUnation, for the 
loss of which no conquest can make amends. The 
country-people, moreover, whose feelings are open to such 
impressions, perceived this regularity of conduct, and 
became favorable to the Romans, by which cause the pro- 
curing of supplies was facilitated. To subdued nations 
chie& were given, who had to thank Rome for everything, 
and cpuld not subsist without fidelity. They left to the 
people sufficient (^ence to bind them to their duty wkh 

* Triplici aoie. t Quadrato agmine. i In orbem. 
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goldcsi chains, knowing that the despair of thoee who have 
lost all, is fertile in resources. 

Maccbiavelli renuurked, with justice, that the Romans 
were fond of short and severe wars.* The battles were 
bloody, but e\%n the wars between Rome and Carthage 
were decided in little more than sixty years, while, in later 
times, th6 struggle of two great European powers lasted 
280 years, from the batde of Nancy, without bein^ finally 
concluded. But the modem states have longer maintained 
their security, from the nature of their constitutions and 
the equality of several great monarchies. 

The Roman armies were greedy of battle, yet the am- 
flict was seldom risked without a good computation of 
probabilities, and a due regard to the voice of ue legions. 
An influence was obtained over the latter, through the 
means of inquiries into the will of the gods, by searching 
the entrails of victims, by the flight of burds, bv the vivacity 
of the sacred fowls, and other signs; but the sacerdotal 
dignity was connected with the politK^al and milit^, so 
that the directbn remained in proper hands. These 
customs were gradually laid aside on the decline of the old 
religion. « 

When in countries where the genius of man is most fei^ 
tile in invention, nations altoge£er military labor durii^ 
their whole career in bringing to perfection the art of war, 
that bulwark of their freeoom, that instrument of their 
glory, and ccxnbine every species of craft with the highest 
degree of vak>r, what treasures of military observations 
may be anticipated in their writings ! In this respect, they 
are alike deserving the attention of the warrior, and of him 
who inquires into the progress and powers of the human 
mind. Although the modem weapons have been much 
changed ; yet the chief maxims are preserved, especially 
tho^ which have reference to the unchanging condition of 
human nature. 

The Romans exerted themselves to Squire accurate 
knowledge of the ^character of the nations agpunst whom 
they had to measure their power and skill. They were 

* Corte e groise. 
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contented to swail the furioos and overwhelming onset q( 
the Gauls ; they acted when the enemy began to be ex- 
hausted and weary, and with so much the greater energy 
as they were aware how quickly the spirit of that people 
was bndLen by misfortunes 

When they made choice of a field of battle they took 
care to give their own army such a position that the sub 
mi^t not dazade them, but that the splendor of their 
pohshed arms might shue with terrific efiect in the eyes 
. of the enemy.* Short speeches delivered by the generab 
excited the courage <rf the soldier, upon which at that time 
the event chiefly depended. The ofders of battle have 
beep yariously desrabed in the books above quoted, and 
by J&lian and the Empeior Leo the sixth, let we find 
in Leo this error, that the wedge-shaped <nrder is repre- 
sented as enifing at its apex in a single msea. How would 
it be possMe to penetrate the ranks with ^ weak a nointf 
The wedcef was a cokum which was (fischaieed suodenly 
fiom the unes> and rushed vdth all the force of a weU-sup- 
ported mass against the wedkeat quarter <^ the enemy. 
Against the wedge, the Romans exposed the forceps: the 
ranks opened with the g^reatest rapidity to reoeive the 
wedge, and the troops then marched m on both sides, fell 
upoa It on the flanks, and committed the oneatest slaughter 
on the column which was thus inclosed, and could not 
make a retrograde movement on account of the depth of 
the lines. J^ little were they afraid of the half idood; 
they feigned a flight, that the centre might be tempted to 
advance in order to have a share of the victory ; dus was 
not done without^some c<»afiision of its lines ; and instantly 
they rushed to ibe close encounter. In the adirance, when 
li^t txoojps were wanting, they f(mned with their shields 
i&B testudo or figure of the tortoise, which fitabx&d the 
heads and fronts of the first ranks against missile weapons. 

FrcHn the first triuatph of Romulus, to the aciemBiVf 
whidi was celebrated cm the destruction of Jerusalem, this 
noble spectacle was tluree hundred and twaity tunes the 
reward of Roman generals* The degrees in the amy 
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were rety nvmeroas, J^xMn the last ceBtmion of the last 
manipukis of the first line to the primipilatus there were 
sixty steps* The choice of the general did not depend 
on the number of years of service ; often the leader who 
had triumphed served under his successor, and the father 
under the command of his son ; indolence and want of 
ability were the only obstacles to promotion. 

The military tribunes watched over the police of the 

army, the exercises of the troops, the supplies of provisions, 

and the hospitals. Their office was at first the reward of 

long services ; and it afterwards served as a school for 

young c^ficers. Each soldier had the number of his legion, 

cohoit, and decury engraved on Us hehnet. Every man 

fought among his own countrymen, whose q^nion must 

ever remain ror himself and iatnily either the best reward 

or the most inevitable and severe punishment, l^ie old 

military history is rich in those prodigies of fi^Bd8hq[> 

which the associated enjoyment of tne best days of life, and 

the remembrance of common dangers in war, naturally 

inspires. With respect to booty, Onosander has well said 

that his share of it belongs to the soldier, on the same 

principle which in the chace allots to the hound the blood 

and entrails of the beast. Another portion was set aside 

for die pay of the troops and the sick. The remainder 

flowed mto the treasury in the temple of Saturn, in order 

that one war might provide a fimd for the next,* and that 

each victcHy might be made the instrument of another. 

For some centuries the warriors acquired no riches for 

themselves ; ^aulus £milius, when he had deposited in the 

treasury a stun greater than forty-five nillions of livres, 

left no marriage-portion for his daughter, nor (or his widow 

the value of her dowry. The conquered land was shared 

out as a recompense to the scMieiy ; and from the rise of 

the nditary cok>ny of Ivrea, or Epore^a, in the sixteenth 

consulate of C. Marius, no settlements were made on a»j 

other plan. The scddier who had saved the life of a eiti<- 

zen, who had ki&ed his enemy, or maintaaned his post as 

loi^^as the contest continued, obtained as hk reward the 

civic crown, h was intended that each man should exert 

himself as much for his comrade as for the highest officer, 

VOL.4. 14 
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and therefore the same crown was the only re5¥ard for 
saving the life of the general This ba(%e was worn 
durmg life, and when a plebeian entered the theatre with 
it on his head, the senators arose £rom their seats, and 
the parents of the fortunate man obtained an exeaiption 
from all taxes. He who had saved the whole army or the 
camp, obtained, by the decree of the senat@ and people, 
the crown of grass. When the younger Decius, theccHisul 
who fell heroically in the war of the Samnites, obtained 
this honor, he offered to the gods a hundred oxen. 
L. Siccius Dentatus gained it aft^r he had fought against 
the enemy the 120th time. The life of this heroic war- 
rior, his speech to the people,, and the shameful manner in 
which he was brought to his death by the great, have been 
described by Dionysius in a manner worthy of the theme. 
The law of war was severe, but the general was mild, 
in order Ikat the former might create dread, and that the 
love and confidence which the latter inspired might be un- 
mixed. If any man had deserted liis post, or thrown 
away .his arms, cur fought without orders, or claimed as his 
own exploits the praise-worthy actions of another, he was 
publicly tried ; and if he was found guilty, the commander 
touched him with his staff, whereupon he had permission 
to fly, but his comrades were ordered to put him to death. 
When a whole troop was found guilty of cowardice, it was 
surrounded by the army : every tenth man was punished 
with death, and the rest, being marked with the branding 
iron, were consigned to perpetual disgrace.. In the old 
times, example, and the name of Rome, had greater power 
than the laws possessed in the later periods ^ corruption. 
Never did the Roman army appear greater than when their 
fortune deserted them, for then they sacrificed every thing 
to honor. In those days, such an act was not called the 
efifect of prejudice. It appeared honnrable to human 
nature to uphold a little republic in a contest against 
greater power, to render it by its prmciples invincible, 
nourishbg by valor, great by illustrious achievements, to 
evince constancy under calamity, vigilance in prosperity, 
and ever to hold the grand object steadily in view. Thus 
was the enervating influence of a southern climate over- 
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come ; thus lived the ancients, exalted in the simpKcity of 
their character, in constant energy equal to themselves, full 
of die thought of transmitting their short existence to the 
honorable memory of future generations, by imperishable 
exploits and monuments. The lot of humanity has bng 
ago attained them, but not until they had done every thing 
in order to leave Rome victorious and free ; not until they 
had braved the enemy in the instant of death, and in the 
last nsoment enjoyed by anticipation the wonder and love 
of all ages and nations. How enviable was their lot, if, as 
they hoped, the souls of great men perish iM>t in the dustj 

The most emment of the old writers on the military 
affairs of the Romans have been enumerated above. The 
ages in which they lived are not difficult to distinguish. 

The elder Scipio followed the old style of warwe, which 
his genius applied to more recent exigencies. As no 
general fought with so many and such valiant nations as 
Cesar, the most various forms appear b his history ; he 
has not so much a peculiar manner in his military disposi- 
tioos, 86 the possession in himself of all the secrets ot the 
art; the perpetual exercise of his genius in the greatest 
affiuis and most extensive schemes, elevated bim abov/s all 
particularsr 

SECTION IX. 

▲UTHCmS WHO HAVE WRITTEN PARTICULARLY ON THE 
- BflLITART AFFAIRS OF THE ROMAt^S, 

The great examples which we have been contemplating 
were illustrated bv Nicolao Macchiavelli, at the revival of 
letters, and set before his contemporaries, in a work which 
displays much reflection and abounds with eloquence ; few 
modem auth(»s have written so clearly and b so simple and 
dignified a style. He excited the attention of skilful generals 
b France and Italy ; some alterations were adopted b the 
armies, but- they were neither complete nor conducted on 
sound principles. 

The writbgs oi Maurice Prbce of Orange and of the 
Duke de Rohan, prove equaUy the great ability of the 
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authors, and the imperfect state of the noKtaiy an, as it 
existed in their times. 

The captains who were formed under Oustavus Ad(d[^us 
understood better the manner of that great conagnaDdery 
tlian the woi^s of antiquity, by the study of wluch they 
mig|^ have made a fiirther progress. 

The first great work written with dus view was the pro- 
duction of me French Chevalier de Fdard,* who oom- 
bined a glowing imaginatkni with fine acquisitions of kaowl- 
edge ; he behoved in the wonders of Us oohmmt, as 
devoutly as in the miracles of Jansenism ; but his books 
contain very sound observations. 

Puysegurf was older, but his wwks appeared later ; he 
was a writer of cooler temperament, and therefixe mcxe 
secure of his gromid ; but wanted « fundunental aoquaini- 
ance with the ancients. 

The Marshal Saxe studied diligently Polybius and Ve- 

r'us (in French), and Onosander's book was his breviuj ; 
formed hb opinion of the aocienli with thai conreet 
judamant which was his peculiar talent; he <^en armed 
at the same princiiries which are found among the BaaumB^ 
and m many respects deserves to be oonipaxed to thaRomaa 
warriors. 

The military inquiries of Charles Guischard, ^^^lom 
Frederick called Quintus leilius, are supericNr in lesmk^ to 
all earlier productions, and are necessary for improving the 
translations firom the ancients. There is on the cither faami a 
variety of suggestions in his works, which wouid not have 
remained without answers if thb laborious nobleman had 
enjoyed a longer life. 

The letters of the Chevalier Algaiotti, in reference to 
these sulgects, are written in the best tute ; his i^pinkins 
- ■ - , ■« , - , 

* The CheTBKer de Fohrd vnM the authoir of mre>nl woiki «& (h» 
art of wmr, tlit most celelnnted of which wm hk *^ OuMMmtaaos oa 
Polybius/' in six yolumes 4to. The chief peculiarity in his method 
consisted in the system of columns, which he developed in his writ- 
ings. He was connected with those who saf^iofted tbo ^itffeitided 
muacles of the Abb6 Paris. T. 

t The Matquis de Puysegur, Marshal of France, was the author 
of a celebrated work on the ** Military Art," which wia pttblished after 
his death. T. 
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were for th6 most part those of tbe laooardi^ whose 
fnendty conversation he enjoyed. 



SECTION X. 

THE MAimCRB OF THE ROMANS. 

Though SO many nations beheld the rise and d(Mniii- - 
ion of Rome, and ecmtem^ated her grepitness with envy 
and wonder, yet was Rcmie never the object of imitatioQ. 
Nothing, indeed, in the course of human avoirs, is to be 
obtained by single ^usd separate effixrts ; every phenomeooD 
has its pmod fiiLcd by a thousand Goonected circumstances ; 
and Roman tactics, without Roman manners, coald never 
have mamtained so tong the freedom, or extended so widely 
the dominion of the state. 

The city of Rome, after it was rebuik, (for the Gauls 
burnt ^ gi^eat^ part of it,) was gradually improved ; yet 
it always contained many houses of wood 9m many of 
bricks ; the streets weir^ inegnkr, far the most part narrow, 
and the houses very h%h. The law, that none of those in 
die ]^incipal streets should exceed seventy feet ki beigbt, . 
was introduced in the time of Augustij^, who established . 
regulations tar securiQr against fires. The oldest work 
that has been maintamed firom the time of the kings to 
the present day, are the astonishing Cbace, which pre- 
served the <deaiiinBS8 of the oky ; deanliness indeed was a 
point of lel^ion amongst the natioDS of antiquity. The 
aqueducts remain £rom the time of the consuls ; the town 
had widiin its waUs only the fountam of Jutuama. The 
modem Rome is bwlt on die ribe of the ancient field of ^ 
Mats, a spot no less venerable than the OiymfHC Stadimn, 
where the Romsns practised the gyauiastic exercises, 
whix^ as among the Greeks, CQiitrybnte8 not a little to 
their miHtary fione. 

At the bej^^ing of the consulate, the city was nearly as 
populous as it is now. It afterwards extended itself so 

* Vis. Frederick the GtfL 
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widely, that the nei^boring towns became, suburbs to it 
Ahhough Lucan's expression, that it was capable of con- 
taining the whole human race,* is doubtless the bold ex- 
aggeration of a poet, it is yet certain that the extent of the 
dty was wonderfully great. Pliny says, in reproach, that 

. the kitchens in the palaces of the great occupied as much 
ground as formed in earKer times the estate pf a citizen. 
The manners of antiauity were only to be traced in books, 

* and in the lives of a lew senatcvs. 

The old Romans were warlike husbandmen, equally 
occupied in time of peace in making concjuests over the 
nature of the soil, wMch was cmgmally sterile, and in suh- 
duing their enemies during war. Every individual culti- 
vated his two acres, which was as much land as a yoke of 
oxen could plough in two days. ThQ Lentuli, the Pisones, 
the Fabii, obtained from the lentils, the pulse, the beans 
which they were noted for culdvating with skill, Aose sur- 
names whidi were afterwards ioined to titles; derived from 
die nations they had conauered. They wore clo&es pre- 
pared by their wives and daughters from the fleeces and 
skins of their herds ; the robes made^by Queen Tanaquil 
for the first Tarquin were preserved in the time of the 
Cnsars, and the imperial Augusdis wore- vestments which 
were woven by the hands of Livia. The ancients may 
rather be said to have possessed property than riches ;f 
oxen held the place of money. Pieces of gold, represent- 
ing the value of the oxen which were engraven oa them,| 
were coined by order of King Servius ; but silver money 
was not invented till two centuries after the consulate was 
established. Territcnrial domains ccmstituted the riches 6[ 
the state, and were let out for a rent, which increased the 
piblic stock. Within three centuries and a half, enou^ 
land had been brought by consular labor into cultivation, 
and enough conguer^ in additkm, to distribute sevoD acres 
to each citizen. Afterwards, when the |ieighboring states 
were depopulated by wars, and many of '^eir inhabitants 
had resorted to Rome, the landholders so greatly increased 

* << Generis hamani cofiat si turl>a eapaeem.** 
t LoenptetM. t Heftce naoMd Pecqnii^. 
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their possessions, that on die propotal of Ljcioius Stolo, 
five hundred' acres were allowed to one citizen. As con- 
quests were rouhipfied ^ moderaticBi was lost sight of. Hence 
the laws of the Gracchi, the pretext of &ction, attempts 
which entailed ruin on the republic. At length Italy, which^ 
if frugally cultivated, would have required no foreign aid| 
became a mere pleasure^garden for the enjoyment of the 
great, and depended for sustenance cm the harvests of 
JEtna, of Sardinia, and the banks of the Nile. The king^ 
of the earth had no bread to eat, and it was not till the time 
of Augustus that they learnt to establish magazmes. 

Jn the bosom of rural life the ^atest generals, the most 
valiant warriors, and the best citizens were fonned ; the, 
thirtyK)ne tribes of rustics were so much more esteemed, 
that it was almost considered ignominious to belong to the 
four city tribes. It was thus that Curius was bred, who 
disdained the offers of the king of Epirus, while crowned 
with laurels be put his hand again to the plough, to culti* 
vate his four acres of land on the Vatican hills. With the 
same spirit he declared in the forum that he must be a bad 
Roman for whom ten-acres.were not an ample possession. 
Thus lived Attilius Regulus, who tenrified Uie proud Car- 
thage with the arms of his country, and who possessed no 
other property than one of the most barren pieces of ground 
in the Roman territory. The censors biew not how to 
give the best senator a nobler testimony than that he was 
also a frugal husbandman and a good father of his family. 

The conquests of Rome thus contributed to the culture 
of westem Europe ; the agriculturists who overcame the 
great Antiochus, the proud Fhilip, and Mithridates, brought 
many kinds of pulse and many fruit-trees into Italy ; ac- 
cordingly apples, cherries, and many other fruits, were in a 
few generations propagated as far as Britain. From Rome 
the olive-tree was brought into Spain uid Gaul. In the 
north the Romans planted the first fields of pulse. Flowers 
were their delight, and their houses had no other ornaments 
than flower-pots placed in the windows. Wme in the time 
of the Samnite war was yet poured by drops on the altars, 
and no man blamed Mecianus for putting his wife to death 
became she had drunk wine without his knowledge. But 
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10 gBBetooAf did Italy repay the care of tha fausbttiAnaii, 
Aat more than eighty sorts of country wiae became 
celebrated. The generals and senatcMrs followed in their 
country-seats occupations which were suited to &eir genius ; 
as the Achaean Phdopcemen in every walk pfopcMed to his 
young friends proUems on military positicms, aiiid exercised 
their quickness of discemmenty so Marius was seen to lay 
out his Misenian estate after the manner of an encampmaiit. 
Military disciplme, political wisdom, popularity, and tem- 
perancC) found their sphere of action in domeailic a&irs. 
In general the ancients were frugal of time, and th^ were 
thus enabled to accomplish what ae(»>rding to our maiuaets 
remiires nM»re than one life. 

In this point of view it nnight be maintained, that thejr 
were longer lived. Life is the conscious feelki^, the en- 
joyment of our fiiculties, which the exercise of them akme 
can give. However, the number of healthy old men in 
Italy was uncommonly great; in a small tract of country 
' Jn^ the reign of Vespasian, fifty-four persons were enume- 
rated who had atiamed their, hundredth year, forty who 
were between the hundred and tenth and Inindred and for- 
tieth, and two individuals who had lived above a century 
and a half. It is well known that persons were app<Mnted 
to read aloud at ihe taUe and at the bath, in cwder that 
even that portion of time which was devoted to the body 
might not be altogether lost for the mind. There were no 
common societies of both sexes ; the games were barbarous 
but magnificent, uid by means of than all classes, old men 
and both sexes, were rendered familiar with blood, with 
death, and the most terrific scenes ; they beheld the art of 
roan matched in contest with the strength of the most fero- 
cious beasts, as in the games in which Pompe^ set loose at 
once 600 lions into the arena, and in those m which Au- 
gustus, brought to view 420 pandiers. The Ronums were 
tess idraid m that brutality winch is in itself revol^g, than 
of enervating softness which appears attractive, and half 
meritcnrious, while it deprives the mind of all enei^ and 
vigOT. 

Every kind of trade was allowed to- the Cartfai^ians ; 
Jn Rome it was only permitted to slaves ; that comq^tioa. 
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90 faaUcMUible m Greece, was b^ most Jispmcefhl «l 
Rome till an unbounded opulence impaited a dej^:^ qf 
bQldqess th«t brooked no restraint 

At tbe Minerals the bodies of the cbief citwens were 
brought into the fimun, dressed in thw n4»e8 of s|8^e, and 
placed befinre the rostrum ; a son- or near relative of the 
deceased pronounced an oralkm on tbe common loss which 
had been sustained ; the orator beheld in long rows upcm 
their curule seats the images of his forefathers clothed in 
their consular, pretorian, or trium{^ robes. What gene- 
rous citizen would have refused to die for a people in whose 
rememfaraoee he was to live for ever ? 

The fear of the gods maintained itself more than 600 
years ; Polybius justly remarked, that ^^ wise men do not 
staad in need of superstition, but that cities are inhabited 
by a populace." He confesses that when a man lent a 
sum of gold to a Greek, the ten-fcdd subscription of his 
name, as many seals, and twice as many witnesses, were 
often found insufficient to prevent him from attempting to 
defraud ; while at Rome, in the management of the greatest 
sums, malversations were at that time unheard of, and 
fraud was there as uncommon as integrity and confidence 
elsewhere ; '^ but Athens," contaiues he, ^^ was from the 
beginning like a ndsle ship without a rudder ; and Car- 
thage is now what Rome will hereafter become ; for Rome 
hei^f will be ruined by riches ; the people will then be 
contented with nothing, and will fell under the yoke of 
d^nagogues who will pretend to bestow every thing upon 
them.?' 

Thus fer on the military disciplme, on the laborious life, 
on the dignity and greataess oi the Romans, of whom it 
is as difficult to restrain our eulogiums as to find matter 
for ccHnmendation in the history of oth^ nations. Here- 
afi^ we shall contemplate the emfHre of the Arabs ; but 
the latter was founded on an unequal contest of religious 
enthusiasm' against nations degraded by superstitiop, dis- 
united and <mpressed by tyrants ; we shall see Attila dom- 
ineer firom the Caspian lake to the plains of Chalons, and 
the Mongob fitim the sea of Japan to the Silesian forests ; 
but the former shone and vanished like a meteor of the air. 
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and the htter were soon reduced within narrow limits. The 
Romans, after the war of Pyrrhus, ovemui all die countnes 
which extend finom Loch-Lxxnond, the Elbe, the Cimpathh 
an chab, and the borders of Russia, to the country of frank- 
incense ond myrrh, and the regions where the life of nature 
is extinguished in wastes of sand ; yet at the end of 649 
years they had not lost a single province. 



SECTION XI. 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAR, CISALPINE OAUL, DAUEATIA. 

The great cities of Sicily, for the most part exhausted by 
factions, had been obliged to suffer the hdf of that island to 
fall under the sway of Carthage, and the remainder was 
threatened by her arms. B. C. 404. Six years after the 
Sicilian war of Athens, Syracuse had fidlen under die usurpa- 
tion of Dionysius, one of the most able party leaders. This 
man, the son of a ditizen of the highest estimation, was 
eminently skilled m all the arts of which tyrants avail diem- 
selves in order to found their usurpation on specious pre- 
tences and ostentatious merits. His fault was an inordWte 
love of power, in consequence of which Dionysius clouded 
his own virtues and precipitated the best citizens into inde- 
scribable calamities ; after a very long administration he left 
to a son of the same name a sovereignty protected by an 
army of one hundred thousand foot soldiers, ten thousand 
cavalry, and a fleet of five hundred ships. 

B. C. 367. The younger Dionysius did not inherit the 
strong understandmg and talents of his father; his rival 
Dion, and afterwards Timoleon the Corinthian, took advan- 
tage of his weakness to destroy a sovereignty hated by 
the people ; but passions and bad morals quickly debased 
the noble work of newly acquired freedom, and Agathbcles 
made himself master of Syracuse. 

This man, whose juvenile years had been stained by greai 
excesses, displayed, as chief of Syracuse, eminent talent 
as well for military command as for the government of th< 
multitude. He was the terror of the domestic enem] 
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of Ml power and of the Carths^^ans. When the latter 
had defeated and believed him almost their captive, he sud- 
denly carried the terror of his a^ms before the walls of Car- 
thage, pointing out the way to the future enterprises of the 
Romans. After a long and illustrious reign, of which his 
uncommon talents rendered him worthy, Agathocles died 
in extreme old age, after the loss of his beloved son, and 
amidst the visible ruin of his power, in a state so lamentable 
and destitute, that in spite of his tyranny his misery excites 
compassion. B. C. 277. 

The Syracusans, alike incapable of enjoying liberty and 
of submitting to be deprived of it, called in the king of 
Epirus. After Pyrrhus abandoned Sicily, all the political 
relations of its people became so confounded, that the 
Sjrracusans alliea themselves with their own most formida- 
ble enemies the Csothaginians, in oppressing the Mamertbes, 
who maintained themselves at Messina. B. C. 263. The 
latter had the Romans for their allies, and hence the 
origin of the first Punic war. 

Rome with all the power of Italy waged this war 
against the greatest commercial city of the world, which 
held under its sway the warlike population of Spain, the 
fonnidable cavalry of Africa, the fruitful plains of Sicily, 
and many other islands and coasts. The virtue of Car- 
thage was already on the decline ; but she had yet 
Hamilcar, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and sufficient power to 
support the enterprises of these great generals. 

As the Romans had never carried on a maritime war, 
they now sought to make tlie best use of the method 
of fighting in which they had become so illustrious. 
They fought fix>m the decks of their ships, and laid hold 
of the vessels of the enemy by means of grappling irons, 
boarded them, and terminated the battle in close conflict. 
The Carthaginians were brought by the inventive genius 
of Rome into an embarrassment similar to that of the 
regularly trained fighter, when assailed by the unruly 
boldness and address of an untaught adversary. The 
Carthaginian ships were better as trading vessels^ than as 
ships of war; they were defeated by Decilius. The 
defenceless colonies of Carthage were conquered, and 
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Regultis tppeared at lhe gates of the capitaL There 
Xantliippus, a Lacedemonian, who had entered kito tbe 
service of the republic, assisted tbe Africans, and tbe 
valiant consul was overcome hy his superior tactics. 
Wherever the Carthaginians £Might by themselves they 
were beaten, and Hamw^ar Barcas was alone able to resist; 
but a decKuve defeat in tbe seas of the iBgatian isles re- 
duced the commcmwealth to the necessity of making peace. 
B. C. 240. Carthage was obliged to resign Sicily, and 
the Romans soon took possession of Corsica and Sardinia. 

In tbe history of the first Punic war we observe in the 
Roman generals more courage than science, and this con- 
firms the opinion that their military skOl had scarcely 
begun Id diaplay itself in the wars against Pyrrhus and 
the Samnites. Carffaaee, whoae whole power depended 
on mercenary ticK^s, bad to contend with an important 
rebellion which bioke out am<Hig them after tbe oon- 
elusion of the peace, and scarcely were the talents and 
influence of Hamilcar sufficient to save the republic 
from destruction. Hamilcar was a general who pos- 
sessed great perseverance and sagacity, mid was the warm 
friend ci his country. 

After this war, the Romans conquered Cisalpme Gaul. 
This country lay between the Alps and the Apennine 
mountains; it extended to the moutbs of the Po, and 
readied to a considerable distance on the other side of that 
river. The Apennine elevates itself as an arm of tbe 
Alps from the tract where the Alps themselves bedn, and 
takes a course eastward from the mouths d* the V aro to 
the Modenese ; thence it turns towards the south, and di- 
vides Italy into two parts, forming a ridge whiejh may be 
compared not with the AJps, but with the Jura, their aorth- 
em arm, and which contains many traces of ancient fire 
which the Jura does not exhSiit. The vaUey of CisidpiBe 
Graul was very marshy, and productive, as far as its irfiabitants 
knew how to avail themselves of ks natural fertility. Tbe 
Gauls inhabited maiiy cities of the Etruscans. Tbe li- 
.|urians were their neighbors on the mountaiBS wheic 
Monaco, Ckeglia, Genoa, and Modena now sland. "Iliese 
were a ncMrthem nation, important by their local si^iaticn; 
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of no great power, but so active and cumung, that it was 
difficult to be secure against them. Another ancient peo- 
jde, the Veneti, at the mouth of the Po, seem to have 
paired down from the forests of Grennany, . the ancient 
abode of the Wends. 

Rome wazed many wars with the Gauls and Ligurians, 
and against ue former they were more successfid. The 
latter often seemed to be subdued, but, confiding in them* 
selves and their mountains, renewed the contest. Pasturage 
and mercenary warfare were their profession ; and their 
mountains abound in the most inaccessible fastnesses. 

The Rcmians subdued also the coasts of Libumia and 
Dalmatia, ext^iding from the termination of the Alps in 
Istria towards Epuus. The mountains which were difficult 
to penetrate remained independent. 



SECTION XII. 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

Soon afterwards, the most formidable general whom 
Il(»ne ever saw opposed to her, disputed the rewards of 
her five centuries of victory. In the army which Hamilcar ' 
commanded in Spain for the defence of the mines and the 
subjugaticm of the wild inhabitants, far from the mean fac- 
tions which destroyed the vigor of hisr country, he formed 
his son Hannibal in military discipline,, in tlie knowledge 
of men, in the choice of advantageous positions,'and in the 
bitter hatred of Rome, (B. C. 238.,) to the perpetual en- 
couragement of which passion he boimd him at an eer^ 
aee by a solemn oath. After the death oS Hamilcar andi 
his successor Hasdnibal, the army proclaimed this youn^ 
wairior, w1k> had then reached his twenty-sixth year, to be 
tlvdff goaeral. B. C. 220. Soon afterwards he made an 
attack on the Si^iantines, who were allies of the Rofmns. 
The Senate, instead of mtimidatmg Carthage by a suddaa 
rupture, imderlook the method of mediation. The Sagun- 
tines, after a long and vain resistance, set fire to their city, 
and assembling themselves, died by their own hancb. 
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Hamnbaly more and more inflamed, prerdled that var 
should be declared, and as the Romans on the last cmk^isiod 
had carried their arms to the ^vafls of his pi^mal city, be 
now rescdv^d in turn to attack them in Italy. He went 
over the Pyrenees, traversed Gaul to the oonftuenbe of the 
Saone with the Rhone, proceeded dirough the country of 
the Allobroges to the Alps, passed by a scarcely toodden 
path over the lof^ Viso, and suddenly appeared in the 
plams of Turin. The Romans had not yet learnt how to 
fight in such a countiy, in subduing which they bad not 
acquired sufficient experience. They waited (x die ene- 
my en the tower and usual road towards the sea and the 
Apennines, where it was possible to. resist his progress. 
Hannibal'is greatest art was the choice of advantageous sat- 
uadons, which he had learnt from his childhood amoi^ the 
deserts and mountains of Castile. 

B. C. 216. He defeated the Romans from the banks 
of the Tlcino to Apulia in four battles, which would have 
been ruinous to any other republic. What contributed to 
this calamity was, that Rome since the first Punic contest, 
scarcely employed with wars of less importance, had given 
hersdtf up entirely to her internal af&irs. Popular ftvor 
bestowed offices which required merit to piebeiBiis,/vd)o 
opposed themselves to the senate, but who Imd not ability 
to resist Hannibal. FaUus ak»ie saw through the secret 
of the progress of the Carthaginians ; he was eminent m 
the same art ; and being a man of great understandkig) of 
advanced age, and of remarkable temper and modmiti<», 
he was able to resttam the impetuosity of others. Tlie 
Romans had been defeated by their o^m fsiuh ; fst^ in the 
army of the enemy, the wisdom of Hannibal was the only 
drcumstance that was truly formidable. After the daughter 
of Cannae, a calamity likc^ that which the Athenians itiE^red 
in Sicily, or like the battle of Leuctra, or the' mat defeat 
of the host of Darius by Alexander, the oounseb of Fadbins 
were followed, who was satisfied with keying Mb eiiemj 
employed. From that time, Hannibal k»tefed diirteen 
years in Italy without performing any of those exploits 
which the first terror of his arms had announced, f^ortune 
scarcely crowned his efibrts in determining for a time in 
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his &VCK die idlies of Rome« He was fkequeody iinsuo- 
cessfiil. B. C. 211. Syxacuse, which, after deom taini- 
nated the long reign of the wise king Hiero, had opposed 
kself to Roiaey was taken by M arcellus at the end of a 
memorable siege. Hannibal was often obliged to remain 
for a time inactive, yet, though he was ill supported hy 
Carthage, be maintained himself in Italy for the most part 
at the expense of the invaded country. 

For a long time the Romans contented themselves with 
resisting his attacks ; at length a youth educated amid dan* 
gers rescued them, and decided the &te of the contest. 
Scipio, as a warrior, is worthy of holding the next place to 
C«sar ; as a man and a citizen he stands before him. His 
military skill and Ag purity of his life gamed him as strong 
a hold on tt^ veneration of men, as that conqueror held in 
their affections by the gentleness of his manners. The ar- 
my rec^ved his orders as oracles ; they well knew that 
Scipio undertook nothkig wilhout the advice of the gods. 
After he had saved the me of his father in the first battle 
against the Carthaginians, and the ktter had fallen together 
with his broths in fightbg against the Afirican host m 
Spam, Scipio resolved to avenge the shades of these war- 
riors, and the cause of his countrj^. His sj^endid virtues 
induced the old senators to lay askie their jeakiusieQ, and 
permit this youth to assume the command in the greatest 
war in which Rome was ever engaged ; the same qualities 
gave him a victory over the corruption which had crept in- 
to the aroiy ; 12,000 womm were bimished by him from 
the camp; his own self-commnnd, his good forlane in the 
most difficult enterprises, inspired the army with such ohi- 
fidence in him, tbajt before him no enemy was looked upon 
as iavHicible. Accordingly, while the genius of Ar- 
chimedes labored in vain to protect by inventions the city 
of ^^raeuse gainst the Romans, while Gracchus again 
conquered the island of Sari^a, and Hannibal's last re- 
source, the reui6sceniei]^ brought by his brother Haadru- 
bal were destroyed by Tiberius Nero, Scipio drove the 
^lemy out of all his possessioim in Spain, passed ovar tfa^ 
strait, and appeioidd in Africa. 
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.Haimibai, with Us decKniiig army, stiU rraaftiaed inltaljr 
when Carthage summoned him lo her own defence ; fcMrMas- 
sinissa, the most powerful chieftain of the countiy, had 
become the ally of Scipio. In the seventeenUi year fiom 
his passage over the Alps, Hannibal left Italy, widMxit 
having gained, after so many victories, one place from the 
Romans, whence it was possible to give ih&ea fiurther mo- 
lestation. Soon afterwards, the two generals in the plains 
of Zama fought a battle, which was to decide the contest 
of the two republics. Scipio exposed the flower of his 
troops to the weaker part of^ the enemy, that early success 
might inqpirit his army, and ^ve him an opportunity of 
fallmg on the flank of the best sddiers of Hannibal, while 
in the mean time a part of the troops who pursued ihe fu- 
gitives might return in time to attadc the rear of those who 
yet stood their ground. On a similar plan, Hannibal 
designed, by means of his elephants, to break through the 
Roman lines, and then to bring his arm^ to action at once 
on all sides. Scipb penetrated into this intention, and op- 
posed a light armed infantry to the elephants. The ele- 
phants broke loose impetuously, and the Roman light 
troops made evolutions to right and left, with the greatest 
rapidity; their violent course not being checked by the 
guides, these animals rushed furiously forwards, and ran 
without committing any injury through the intervals winch 
the Roman soldiery opened for them. 

The troops immediately closed again when they had 
passed, and their general now devek>ped his plan witib that 
presence of mind for which he was remartafcle. B. C. 
201. In the 550th year from the buihling of Rome, Pub- 
lius C(mieliu8 Scipio, in a decisive battle, conquered Car- 
thage, the oidy republic capable of ccmtending with efiect 
agamst the increasing greatness of Rome. 

Nothing was left fer the Cartha^bians but to $ue for 
peace ; their city and its proper territory remained lo them 
with such security as a disarmed republic can hope in the 
neighborhood oi another which seldom forgot fenner 
dangers; they were obl%ed to give up their ships and 
abstain from future wars ; all Numidia was given to their 
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enemy Mtssbissa, who watched them wilh suspcioD and 
insulted them with impunity. 



. SECTION XUIi 

THE MACEDONIAN ANB SYRIAN WARS* 

Next to Hannibal, Philip king of Macedonia, a de- 
scendant of Antigonus Gonatas, was the most important 
enemy of Rome, as lone as he had the aid of the Sfyrians, 
or was able to alarm Italy with the maritime power of 
Greece. He committed the error of leaving Carthage, 
with which he was in aUtance, without support, while he 
employed himself - unprofitably with lesser contests in 
Greece. The Greeks, in other respects learned, were too 
poor in their knowledge of foreign afiairs to foresee conse- 
quences ; they were too proud of their ancient victories to 
attach any importance to what was going on among stran- ' 
gers. At the same time, Philip had rendered iiimself 
contemptible and odious by his licentiousness and tyranny, 
and had forfeited confidence by failing in his engagements. 
He weakened himself by exciting among the ^toUans and 
Athenians apprehensions for their independence, instead of 
uniting all Greece in one common cause. Philip was ca- 
pable of great exertion : cunning and vigilance were not 
wanting to him ; and as a general he knew how to turn to 
good account the natural advantages of his country ; but 
when the Romans came to the aid of Grecian liberty (for 
such was their profession) it appeared at Cynoscephalae 
that Philip knew not Iiow to render his phalanx sufficiently 
manageable in an intersected country, and he was accord- 
ingly defeated. 

B. C. 196. As the Romans had granted independence 
to the city of Carthage, so they proclaimed the freedom 
of Greece, knowing that from the Grecian towns neither 
union nor any permanent exertions w»e to be apprehend- 
ed. They became lords of the world, Without suffering it 
to appear, and without seeming to conquer. If the Romans 
bad adhered to this principle they might have remained 
VOL. I. ^ 15* 
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poor and jpcnrerfid) fine and iirawtUey at tbe auniffik of 

As Macedonia bad been conquered because the kii^, 
instead of waging war in alliance widi Hamiibal, had de- 
finrred it xmtil the Romans weie aUe to fall upon him vMx 
all their power, so Asia was still more easily subdued be- 
cause it had taken no part in the fete (tf Macedoiua. 

Thoas was the leader of the ^tolians, thi^ people whose 
raadess spirit had diatiacted Greece, and who, by theur con- 
neocioa wiA Rone, entailed the moal imminent pedl an aM 
tbcnr neighbors. Thoas thought himself not sufficneody 
repaid for the services he bad afforded the Roeaans, and 
soiight to exeite the j^Jousy of Antiocbus, the de- 
soendant of SeJeuoiis, against the common enemy ,of all 
monaichs. 

From the ruins €f M Troy to the Caucasus and the 
ftnrthest cosines of Media, the whole of Syria, Phoenice, 
Paiestine, and lesser Asia, bel<Higed to Antioehus the 
Great. Scarcely did he feel that the Parthians were no 
longer under his sway ; the most beautiful, the most popu- 
lous imd flourisbiag pcovinces of the earth obeyed -him. 
The first part of his reign had shone with §lory, and he was 
by far the most powerful monaix^h c^ Asia. His activity 
cmly had diminished with inc^reasing age. Antioch was cme 
of the most volutptuous cities in the world ; and there the 
great Antiocbus skimbered under the laureb of his e«rlier 
years. At thi^ time Hannibal fled to his court. A fiieti<m 
which had labored with keen animosity in opposition to 
his father's house had succeeded, with the aid of the Ro- 
mans, in fofdng this warrior to leave Cartfai^e when he 
was attempting by the removal of many abuses to restore 
to the rqiuUic her internal slrei^b. He aif^iorted Thoas, 
and they jointly succeeded in engaging Asia in a comest 
against the power of Rome. 

Alexander's Ai^yraspidie had long sinrvived only in name ; 
pomp prevailed in the place of true greJlatne^ ; insubordi- 
nadon, e&minainr, and the arts of a court, had their seat at 
Antioch ; and after war was declared, the counsels of Han- 
nibal were not listened to with respect to the manner of 
conducting it. Crowned with garlands, surrounded with 
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emmAm, by die aoond tit tbe flvte mid lyie, tbe greit 
Antiocbus went forth out of Asia on his elephant oonsred 
with splendid trappings at the head of 400,000 men. In 
silken and purple tents, befinre ridily covered taUes,and 
in the arms of voluptuousness, he expected to triuraph over 
those whom Hannibal and Philip had not been able to with*> 
stand. Accordingly, Acilius Ulabrio and Lmciub Sdpb 
brother of the ereat Scipio easily Ibrced him, diter he had 
been expelled fiom (Sreece by the battle of Themio|»yhe 
(B. C. 189.) and had suflered at Magnesia a deeisire ddfeat, 
to purclnse peace at die price of Lesser Asm as frr as 
Mount Taurus, and by sunrendering half tus ships. , 

Yet the Romans preferred bestowing kingdcxns, to tbe 
possession of them, and they were contented to be simply 
conquerors. After having humbled in Crahtia the heredi- 
tary ferocity of those Gauls who a century before had 
terrified Macedonia, they gave a ^at pan of Lesser Asia 
to their ally the King <^ Pergamus. 



SECTION XIV. 

TB£ TATE OF HANVIBAL AND SCIPIO. 

Generous as ifae senate was towards the humbled con- 
federacies of hostile states, it was equfltty walehfid of all 
the movements of Hannibal, who wandered over the w«id 
seeking to slir up enemies against the name of SoBie. 
He was ait i3m court of Praaiasi, the base, avuicious^ 
timid king of Bkhynia, when h» surrender was demand^ 
ed by die Ro ma n s . He then took poison, wiikl» he had 
fer many years^ eenoaaied, that he might never safinr a fiite . 
unwwAy of HuasbaL Such was the reward wiiieb he 
recdved ftom Fomaie for having faR^cen tfarm^ the, 
Alps, for having gained the fields of TbiiiuB, df Treisiff, 
of die Thrasymene lake, and of Camue ; but in the hour 
of deith he was consoled by foreseeing the caktnities of 
Rome hastened by a short caoreer of conquest, and by 
reflecdng that his own name would be handed down to 
eternal memory, amoi^ those illustrious captabs who should 
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fig^t vftliuitly,with the forces of a ddbused aad fidiuig Mte, 
aeainst an enemy flushed with victory and in Uie fuU en^gy 
of youth. 

About the same time his victorious rival gave way to the 
malignity of &ction. Scipio abandoned Rome which he 
had saved ; lived at his country-house near Lintenium in 
that personal dignity which envjr could not take away from 
him ; he died there ; and a belief remamed among the in- 
haUtants of the place, that after the gods whom* be re- 
vered had taken his great soul into their own sodety, a 
serpent lay concealed among the myrtles, in whose ^ade 
he had reposed, and guarded the appioacfa to his socced 
adies* 

SECTION XV. 

CONQUEST OF MACEDONIA. 

The, Romans forgave the JEtolians ; they conquered the 
islands in the Adriatic Sea, and reduced the rebellious 
Istria to a more complete subjection. In the mean time, 
Philip had sacrificed the worthiest of .his sons to the 
inadious calumnies of Perseus, in consequence of whose 
base artifices he died of grief in forlorn old age. B. C 178. 
The same Perseus, in ^rder to gain the afibctions of the 
Macedonians, after pursuing for a kmg time a system c^ 
measures, which were not devoid of policy, exd^d a war 
against his hereditary enemies, in which he flattered him- 
self, not without some appearance of success wa^ the 
Romans began to enter seriously into ibe conflict, to restore 
the ancient celebrity of the Macedonian arras. But Paokis 
iBmilius, the general of the republic, overcame the appa- 
rwiy invinc£ie obstacles which fiarests and 'momtams 
•opposed to his prraress. A sudden panic seised the king, 
who abandonea his kk^Om in the critical momeiH; he 
knew not how to die, but deHviered himself a captive. Mace- 
donia was declared a free country under the piotectioQ 
of Rome (B. C. 166.), and in the 15dth year after the 
death of Alexander the. Great, the last successor of his 
throne was led to Rome, following the triumph of the 
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ccmquflmMr, nAere he died m most aUeet degnufattioB. 
The riches of E4)inis lewaided the Koman aimy for 
the rigid discipline they had been obliged to observe in 
JifooeoDBia. 

SECTION XVI. 

THE TmBI> PUNIC WAR. • 

About this time &ctiona which broke out in Carthage 
prepared the destruction of that republic. For^ exiled 
semHors implorecl the aid of king Massinissa to effect their 
restoration. This chief was ninety-^six years old, father of 
forQr-fdur scxis, king of many wandering tribes of warlike 
people, the author of rich and extensive culture amid 
deserts which seemed destined to perpetual sterility, the 
able and constant ally of Rome. The Carthaginians re- 
jected his interference, the ruling faction fearing for them- 
selves. When the affiiir was refenred to the Romans, the 
senate decreed according to the wishes of Masskiissa, and 
the Carthagjbians would-not submit, for their demagogues 
had every t^^ing to fear, and had resolved to bury themselves 
under the ruins of the republic. 

At this time, M. Porcius Cato, an M man, swayed the 
decision of the senate. Bom at Tusculum m the vicinity 
of Rome, he was bred up in the country, till at the age of 
sev^teen he entered the military, service. As military 
tribune, quaestor, sdile, praetor of Sardinia, twice consul, 
and pvoccosul m Spain, he had maintained so upright a 
character that he was able to baffle forty *four accusations 
brought against him by envious persons befcwe the people. 
In the censorate or investigation of public and private 
morals, he was chiefly celebrated for his firnmess ; he was 
by far the most learned man in the law and history of his 
coumry, one of the most eloquent orators of his age, and an 
•excellent private citizen. With the severity of ancient 
virtne, Cato combined as many accomplishments as were 
suitable to the dignity of a Roman Senator. But although 
he had in many other matters a penetrating and upright 
judgment, be was in one. particular like other old men with 
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whpm the eariiest imnesaiflBs of youth rannin dw moat 
nvid through life. Qito after the hofBe of B&v&aty yeais 
eontempkted in Hmnifaal, that warrior who threatened 
Rome with his arms; whenever he spoke m.tfae senate, 
though concerning far different matters, he always intro- 
duced this sentence: ^^It is my judgment that Carthage 
must be destroyed." 

Widely different was the opinion of the Scipios. He 
who at that time imparted new splendor to thb great name 
was a son of Pauhis ^miiius,wfaom a son of tbecooquenv 
of Zama had adopted in his old age. ^He joined to the 
spotless virtue of nis own &ther the amiahle chaxadiNr of 
the elder Scipio, and to the heroic spirit that shoncs £3Ctfa in 
both of them a more extended knowledge and gr^tter re- 
finemOTt than could be attained b earlier times. Sdpk) 
Nasica possessed great weight in the senate through his 
wisdom and rectitude. 

The Scipios opposed themselves to the {»oposal of de- 
stroying die Go\y city which, by the remembrmice of 6xni& 
dangers, might restrain the Romans from yidding tt> the 
sway of their passions. It was to be fiueseen &at the 
energy of Rome would decline when no object existed tbai 
could excite her apprehension. The sentmient of justice 
and humanity niigbt also plead in favor of the unhappy 
Carthaginians, loe younger Sdpio had a noble duracter ; 
his life might seem to jui^dfy the common repent ^^ that he 
had never said or done any thing that was not deserving of 
praise." He was the intimate fnend of Laeiius ; he admr- 
ed Poljrbius, who resided at hb house ; and we zxe partly 
indebted to him for tlidse master-pieces of comedy far vritkh 
Terence rivalled the fione ot the Attic theatre. Scipio was 
the friend of the author, and assisted him in his composition. 

In the senate, as it often happens in such bodies, the 
hcmest manner of Cato, whom every one understood, and 
who coincided with the various passions of his hearers, 
produced a greater impressbn tluui what Sci(»o Nasica, or 
the younger Scipio, said with more profound reflection ; 
and it was resolved to proceed to the last extremities. 

Accordingly, the surrender of all the ships which the 
Carthaginians had built contrary to the stipulations of the 
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last tze«ly, Was demanded under the pretext that their ai^ 
mament vkdated the peace existing between the two ooun* 
tries. They gave them up, and the daps were burnt 
before diefar eyes^ Hereupon they were oomnumded m a 
body to leave their paternal city, and buiM a new town in 
the interior of Africa, far from the sea-coast. When the 
assembly of the people heard this order, they were struck 
with the utmost de^air ; eveiy man voted for war, and the 
senate swore to pensh with Carthage. One of the Suflbtee 
gave his opinion that they ought to yield to dettmy, and 
he w^ stoned to death in the midst of the assembly. AM 
the wood that could be collected was now brought to 
the docks'for the building of a new fleet; they spaied 
neither the houses of the lower town, nor any wooden imi- 
plement : all the gold and silver, all the metal belonging to 
the great, the ornaments of the tombs of the magistrates 
and warriors, and the sacred vessels, the treasures of the 
temples, the ploughs, reaping hooks, and all the tods of 
handicraft that could be dispensed wkh, were melted dovm 
and made into arms. The women cut off their hair to 
weave ropes and cordage for the ships; every person 
without distinction of rank, age, or sex, expencted all bk 
substance for the great and venerable Carthage. Womfei^ 
fully did the Carthaginians reast even in the third year. 
Two walls were stormed, and a third still held out. When 
the haven was lost they dug another, and suddenly a new 
fleet made its appearance and obtained a victory ; the le* 
gions were more than once defeated. King Massinissa in 
the mean time died, and Scipio divided bis kingdom be- 
tween his sons, Micipsa, Guhiasa, and Manastabal. 

Scipio alone found resources against the inventions of 
despair. At Rome he had filled the office of edUe or 
inspector of architecture, and was chosen consul before he 
had attained the age appointed by law. He came to Africa, 
and in tlie third year of this lamentable war he penetrated 
by a midity stratagem into the last haven. Even altar this 
irreparable loss the citizens would not surrender, but fought 
six days and six nights on the shore, and in the upper 
streets for the now unfortified city. B. C. 145. At length 
a party declared for the Romans, and at the same instant 
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the town was set on fire by the hands, as it appears, of its 
own citizens, that the seat of the ancicQt re^bfac and of so 
lasting in empire might not become a subject town under 
the dominion of Rome. Hasdrubal a chief citizen went 
over to the enemy ; his wife saw him, and embracing her 
children, exclaimed, '^ live Hasdrubal, if thou canst dare 
to survive Carthage !" and she threw herself with her two 
iniams among the flames of her burmng palace. Many 
persons killed themselves on the graves of their forefathers, 
the monuments of the heroes, and in the citadel amcxig the 
temples of the eods. Seventeen days the flames devoured 
this city, Uie nabitatiim of 700,000 people, which had 
flourished and domineered a thousand years, and at length 
reduced it to a heap of smouldering ruins.* 



SECTION xvn. 

THE ACHJEAN WAR. 

After the conquest of Macedonia the Greeks perceived 
how much more fonnidable to their independence the Ro- 
man repuUic was than the king whom they had labored to 
dethrone. The Romans, after quelling an attempt made 
by Andriscus for the restoration of the Macedonian kmgdom, 
soon sought to acquire secure possesion of all the strong 
places in Greece, and they demanded of the Achaean con- 
federacy all the fortresses which the king had formerly pos- 
sessed in the Peloponnesus. The embassy by which this 
proposal was sent was treated with insult by the populace 
of Corinth, and this aggression seemed to aflbrd suflicient 
pretence for declarmg war. 

Achaia fought in vain with the heroic spirit of ancient 
Greece ; every thing yielded to the two powerful and well 
commanded legions. Critolaus the chief of the confederacy 
could only avoid a shamefiil submission by voluntary death. 



* It is a late conjecture that the city of Tombuctoo, discovered in 
oTir time in the midst of Aftica, may have been founded by Cartha- 
ginians) who escaped from the conflagration of their city. 
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Yet his successor Diaeus dared, like another Leonidas, to 
defend with 614 valiant men, the Corinthian isthmus. All 
things were carried away by the stream of fortune. Diaeus 
retired into his country, assembled his family, distributed 
poison to his wife and children, took his share of it himself, 
and perished together with them. Lucius Mummius con- 
quered Corinth, adc»med with the innumerable splendid 
works which the luxury and arts of the finest ages of Greece 
had produced. In the 955th year after the building of this 
city, in the same year as Carthage, Corinth was plundered 
and burnt, all the adult males were massacred, and the 
\vomen and children sold into slavery ; many excellent pro- 
ductions of the fine arts were destroyed. The Boeotian 
Thebes, and Chalcis, the great capital of Euboea, the 
mother of so many colonies, were also committed to the 
fiames. The glorious days of ancient Greece terminated, 
and were destined never again to re-appear in their former 
splendor. 

SECTION XVffl. 

THE WARS IN SPAIN. 

After Caithage and Connth had fallen, the Lusitanian 
Spaniard Viriatus, a great warrior, gave occupation to the 
arms of Rome, during eight years, and in the same country 
a fortress, which was defended by only 4000 men, detained 
several Roman generals, fourteen years before its walls. 
Numantia forced the lemons to submit to the same ignomin- 
ious capitulation to which they had been reduced in the 
war of the Samnites. Viriatus was only subdued by 
treachery. Even Scipio was unable to make himself mas- 
ter of Numantia ; but when hunger had reduced its inhabit- 
ants to despab-, and Scipio avoided to give themr battle, they 
set fire to the place, and destroyed themselves in the flames. 
B. C. 132. A few individuals, in an indescribable state 
of ihiseiy, followed the triumphal car of the conqueror. 

In many districts die Spaniards maintained their freedom 
during another century ; they formed few confederacies in 
war, and thereftMre every tribe was in the end subdued ; 
VOL J. 16 ' 
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but this happened only in succession, and each nation in its 
turn renewed the labor of the conquerors ; each tribe fought 
for its independence and its territory, against oppressors 
whom their own corruption rendered every day more ty- 
rannical. The inventive genius of the Spaniards displayed 
abler commanders than we find among more celebrated 
nations, who are not by nature so prone to reflection. 



SECTION XIX. 

THE GRACCHI. 

While the Romans with so much labor obtained poses- 
sion of barbarous Spain, Asia Minor fell easily into their 
power. The last Attalus king of Pergamus, dying without 
heirs, gave by will to Rome his own kingdom and the do- 
minion which had been conferred upon one of his prede- 
cessors by. the generosity of the senate. Aristonicus in 
vain opposed himself to the transfer; but no enemy of 
Rome could have bestowed upon her a more destructive 
gift ; for from that time forwards the ancient probity of the 
republic contended in vain with the luxury and riches of 
Asia. B. C. 131. 

It was immediately proposed by Tiberius Gracchus, 
nephew of Scipio by his sister, the tribune of the people, to 
divide the treasure of Attalus, and to provide a new law 
which might prevent any citizen from possessing more than 
a certain estate in land. The father of the tribune was a 
man of primitive virtue, and Tiberius himself possessed all 
those qualities which would have rendered hiiii a powerful 
citizen, without transgressing the laws ; the regulation pro- 
posed by him was popular, and equally just, in the estima- 
tion of the multitude, who applauded it. The old limitations 
with respect to the possession of land had become by long 
custom obsolete, andf the new law pressed heavily on a class 
of the citizens, mconsiderable by their number, and taught 
the poor that it was in their power to obtain every thing, 
and the rich that nothing but force could protect them from 
aggression. The treasures of Attalus were no superfluous 
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addition to the public fund, which m fonner times had been 
maintained by contributions, and firom the triumph of Paulus 
^milius had drawn no revenues. The charge of main- 
taining a great Empire was thus defrayed without oppress- 
ing the provinces. 

For the first time, a question of political rights was decided 
at Rome by force. Tiberius Gracchus gave occasion to tins 
disturbance, by expelling from the tribunate one of his col- 
leagues who was more moderately inclined than himself. 
He then proposed a law to confer on all the Italians the 
rights of Koman citizens. The senate was justly afraid 
of bebg reduced by such a multitude to submit to the most 
degradmg concessions. Accordingly Scipio Nasica, a man 
revered tor the most exalted virtues, compelled by the im- 
perious necessity of afiairs, took his post on the steps which 
led to the Capitol, and sununoned to his assistance all those 
who chose to defend their country. The senate and all the 
great citizens, together with most of the Roman knights, 
and a c<xisiderable part of the people, repairing to his aid, 
that tumult arose in which Tiberius lost his life. 

B. C. 122. His brother Caius, more eloquent, and 
possessed of greater abilities, after the lapse of ten years, 
attempted a similar enterprise. He proposed that, ^' accord- 
ing to the old licinian law, no Roman citizen should pos- 
sess more than 500 acres of land ; that aU Cisalpine Gaul 
should be included in Italy, and should partake of the same 
privileges; that com should be sold to the people at an 
extremely low price ; that 600 knights should be enrolled in 
the senate, and that the judicial office should be taken from 
that body and transferred to the equestrian order." The 
whole balance of power which kept the constitution to- 
gether was thus broken, and when labor ceased to be neces- 
sary, the morals of the people could not fail to become 
corrupted. A man who possessed so much intelligence as 
this tribune, could by these measures pursue no other than 
his personal interests and passions. 

He seemed to have insured success by the manner in 
which he had contrived to interest the knights, the people, 
and all Italy in the cause. The consul Opimius, who was 
the personal enemy of the tribune, set a price upon his 
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bead ; Ladum^ the knights, and the dties in alliance widi 
Rorae, de(^u«d for the old constitution, which could not 
be overturned without the greatest CQnvuJsion& Caius, m 
despair, caused himself to be slain by one of his domestics;. 
200 men were killed in a tumult on the AvenliDe hill with- 
in the city ^ and when quiet was restored, the acoompliees 
were summoned to answer for their conduct, and SOOO 
men were put to deadi. 

From that time the good old customs and regulations grad- 
ually fell into disuse. The people woiddno longer cbey; 
aH things were obtaned by gold i no crbme, no disinrder in 
war seemed disgraceful, if profit was connected wi& it 
Agriculture and the usefiil arts fell into decay under die 
oppression of the prefects. Those who were poor and 
without patrons had more to fear from the courts oC jusiice 
than opulent criminals, and assassinations and de^is by 
poison became common. The noMe Scipio, the heieod 
the third Punic war, was murdered by ^ome of his rela- 
tions, wlio feared lest he should be raised to the dbtatorship, 
and should avenge his country, which he pr^erred to all 
other connections. His enemy M etellus sent his children 
to the iimeral of Scipio, with these irue werds : '^ Go^ be- 
hold him ; you will never again see such a Roman.'' The 
power of iniquity was so (bnnidable, that the senate did not 
venture to institute any inquiry concerning his death ; but 
from that time it became customarv with the citizens to 
wear daggers under their robes. Home, the mistress of 
the world, intoxicated with the blood of nations, became 
delirious in her exc^esses. 

^ SECTION XX. 

THE CI9CBRIC WAR. 

B. C. 113. A few years after die death of Caius Grac- 
chus, hordes of barbarians appeared on tlie borders of Italy, 
under the name of Cimbri, whose origin is not very weU 
known, but who probably were of GalliD-Belgic race. At 
this time the only declared enemy of Rome was Jugiirtha, 
an African prince, whose inconsiderable power was soon 
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subdued when he had once become an object of serious 
attention. Most of the Alfune passes, and all &e most acces- 
sible oftbem, wei:e in the possession of the Romans ; a Roman 
province extended through (raul to the iaithest foot of the 
Pyrenees ; and the Allobroges in Dauphine and Savoy, and 
the Arverni in Auvergne, had submitted to the yoke. In tlie 
midst of this external prosperity, the north, for the first time, 
poured forth her unknown swarms. The Cimbri, the Teu- 
tones, the Ambrones, and the Tigurini, the latter of whom 
were the chief people of Helvetia, after laying waste the banks 
of the Danube and all Gaul, overcame the consul Carbo, 
and soon after, Silanus and Scaurus ; they defeated Cassius, 
on the lake of Geneva, with disgrace and dreadful slaugh- 
ter ; and Caepio and Manlius with still greater loss. Italy 
trembled before Teutobochus and Boioric, as it had for- 
merly trembled before Hannibal. The Cimbri were of gi- 
gantic stature, and their harsh barbarous voices inspired 
terror ; their host advanced in close and firm array } it ap- 
peared impenetrable, and was found to be irresistible. 

In this calamitous emergency no candi^e appeared for 
the consulship, and the senate was obliged to c^er it to 
Caius^ Marius, the conqueror of Jugurtha, a rustic of Ar- 
pinum, who was hated by the nobles, and who had more of 
t\\e severity than of the dignity of the old consuls. Marius, 
howev^, was as rigid in discipline-as any of his predecessors, 
and as eminent in the art of war. He would have been a 
great man, if he had known how to restram himself as 
strenuously as he coerced his troqps. 

Marius marched io attack the Teutones who were enter- 
ing Italy from the CfaHic province, and sent Catulus his 
colleague against the Cimbri, who were rushing down Dke 
torrents fi-pm the Rhaetian Alps. Before Marius engaged 
with his foe, he accustomed his troops to the ferocious aspect 
of the barbarians, and restored the discipline of his army, 
which gives to the soldier a feeling of confidence in himself. 
He rendered the enemy more negligent by delay, and by 
the same means inflamed his own army to extreme im- 
patience. At length he made the attack, and near Aquae 
SextiBB, BOW Aix hi Provence, he exterminated the Teu- 
tonic host. 

VOL. I. 16* 
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After Marlus had completed this work, he passed into the 
plains of Verona, where Catulus found himself unable to 
withstand the terrific hordes whom the snowK^lad moimtaiDs 
and impetuous torrents of the Alps had not arrested in their 
course. Marius himself fell into great danger of being cut 
off and out-flanked hy his far more powerful enemy, who 
had caused one troop toJdy in order that the Romans in the 
pursuit might fall into connision. He knew, however, bow 
tt> infuse into his army new courage for a decisive attack, 
which turned out the more fortunately as the enemy held a 
])osition^ in which the beams of the sun, breaking forih km 
cloudS) shone widi dazzling splendor on his face. Both 
armies fought with excessive fury ; and when the battle was 
decisively lost by the barbarians, they made a desperate 
resistance around the wagons which contained their wives 
and children. This day was the last of the Cimbric war. 
Those who were not killed or sold as slaves made their 
escape into the valleys of the Alps, in order to lurit there 
in concealment, or thence to join their brethren whom they 
had left behind them in the north. 

The movement which the enterprise of the Cimbri had 
excited in the north terminated not here. From the Rhine 
and Helvetia to the Black Sea, violent fluctuations are loog 
to be observed. The RcHnan borders were also molested 
by the Scordisci, Bastai-nae, and other barbarous races. 

These wanderings are said to have been the consequence 
of inundations and famines ; but it is not known in what 
age we ought to place these phaenomena of nature. The 
remembrance of such events remains among barbaious 
«ations, but traditions often connect them with historical 
facts, which have happened many centuries later. 



SECTION XXI. 

MITHRtDAOl^S. 

Soon after this event the Pontic king Mithridates, equal 
in military talents to the greatest generals of antiquity) de- 
veloped a plan in which he reckoned much on the assistaii^^ 
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of the northern nations. Thb chieftain formed the dedgn 
of uniting all the hordes which were dispersed between the 
Don and the Alps in one great confederacy, to give a cer- 
tain e^ct to their valor by military discipline, and to 
overrun Italy ait their head. As far as Mithridates was 
known, the admiration of his great genius extended itself. 
His troops were accustomed to ^idure want, and all the 
inclemencies of the seasons. 

B. C. 87. Having acquired a strong party in Asia 
Minor, he began his warfare m earnest by murdering about 
80,000 Romans who dwelt in the cities of that country, 
against whom the conspired rebellion broke out every where 
at the same time. Greece fell into his power, and Rome 
had once more to contend, during five-and-twenty years, 
for the empire of the world. 



SECTION xxn. 

STATE OF AFFAIRS IN THE CITT ; WAR IN ITALY. 

In Rome itself the arts of demagogues prevailed, and 
Marius by siich means deprived Metellus of the command 
in the war against Jugurtha, when it was almost brought 
to a completion, and caused it to be conferred upon himself. 
Accordingly he formed the strictest bonds of friendship 
with the tribune of the people, Satuminus, who had assassi- 
nated a competitor on the day of election. Metellus, re- 
spectable for all the qualities of a great citizen and general, 
narrowly escaped being murdered by him : he forgave the 
attempt, that he might not disturb the public tranquillity, 
and abandoned Rome. His noble conduct remained not 
without the impresaon which it was calculated to produce, 
and the people brought liim back in triumph. 

In this posture of affiurs the patricians sought their safety 
in the consulate of Memmius, who, on the day of election, 
was murdered by a tribune of the people. In the common 
terror Marius emlHraced the just cause, because it now ap- 
peared the most popular. A contest took place- in the 
forum ; the tribune was forced to surrender himself; he was 
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dragged forth by Roman knights and plebeians, and beaten 
to death by clubs and stones. 

The situation of the provinces was not more tranqufl. 
The Roman knights, formerly a military order, had become 
judges since the time of Caius Gracchus : 3900 of them, 
classed in four decuries, exercised this authority. There 
was now no refuge for the oppressed provinces, of which 
the knights held the imposts by public contracts, and aug- 
mented with insatiable avarice; honor, life, and property 
depended on the judgment of those who themselves, as 
exactors, had given cause for the most vdiement com- 
plaints. 

At the same time a private enmity between Caepio and 
Drusus occasioned a breach between the senate and the 
knights, in which the latter took so warm a part in favor of 
Caepio, that Drusus meditated, by this opportunity, to de- 
prive them of the authority which they had so unfitly ac- 
quired. Drusus was of noble femily, and his distinguished 
talents were exalted by a rare purity of manners and clear- 
ness of intellect. In order to gain over the people in fcvor 
of the old constitution which he designed to restore, it was 
necessary for him to show himself friendly to their interests; 
he therefore proposed a law for the estabiishment of some 
colonies and for a division of lands. The senate, in whose 
cause he intended to embark, understood not his intentions, 
and opposed his designs with all their influence. When 
the heroic Drusus saw those on whom he intended again 
to bestow the judicial power united against him, with 
that party whom he designed to deprive of their abused 
privileges, he was struck with despair. He sought in this 
emergency to interest all Italy in his favor, by promising to 
the whole nation the rights of Roman citizens. Hereupon 
he proposed a law for the division of lands, another respect- 
ing the price of com, and a third by which the judicial 
power was shared between the senatorial and equestrian 
ranks. As he was returning to his house, accoitipanied by 
an innumerable multitude, he was strudt with a dagger by 
an unknown person, who was never called to account for 
his crime. As he expired, Drusus excfeiimed, "I foresee 
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tiwA a ckizeai w31 oot soon appear with iQtentioa& so pure 

All bsAf fesorted to Rome to demand the right of citiseii- 
sfaip, and «H were repulsed. The pec^le of Ascaham put 
to <death die praetoa: Servilius, with all the Romans who 
-iiappened lo foe in dieir city. AH the Pioendne country, 
tibe Sdsine Taleys, the Tuscan cities, Umbria, the whole 
Adhiatie coast, SaanBium, Campaiua, and Cakhrki, todc up 
arms against that city which was chiefly indebted to them 
tx her empoe; finr in all her wars they had contributed a 
<kiuble contingent. Gorfinimn was declared tiie capital, 
and ike consuls were besie^d in Alfaalonga. Never was 
SL war so ionaus, so Uoody, «o treadieroosfy conducted. 
Tiie BOHMms having gained the victory in the territory of 
Piceaum, the Italian general assembled his officers, ate with 
itein,:and afterwards kffled himsdf in tbeir presence. 
Foot diousandmen assembled on the top of a mountain, 
and preferred io perish by cold rather than smreader 
tbemseiv». The «riiiy of an ex-consul, afiendtid by his 
arroganoe, slew Inro, and rusbed, in order to atone &)i his 
<k«th, with such fuiy against the enemy, that eighteea 
thousand were klied in one day. Many who had held high 
aflioes, m military commands, were acoui^ed and befaead*- 
ed, and nearly three hundred thousand men feM in various 
oonfficts. 

Rome was in tUs state w'hen informadon was received that 
mi^Ay diousaadckifleas had been nnssacredm Asia Minor; 
llmt the Pontic king was in Thrace. It was known soon 
nAer that he wsus in Athens; and that he was exciting 
movements among all Ae people of the North. 

SECTION XXffl. 

M:ARI0S AND BYiAJi. 

Ldrius Ckmielius Sy9a, sprang from an ancient but 
lit^ distinguisftied fam3y, had obtamed r^utation in the 
Jugurthine and CinAric wars ; he had lately gained a vic- 
tory over the Italians, and lay vrith his army before Nola 
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in Campania, which was one of their cides. This gen^nl 
was appointed to conduct the war against Afithridates. 
But the insatiable ambition of Marius, now seven^ years 
old, incited him to attempt, by means of Sulpicius, the 
tribune of the people, who was otherwise -an excellent 
man, but on thb occasion suffered hhnself to be misled, to 
obtam a decree for reversing the nominaticMi of Sylla, and 
appointme himself to the command. A son-in-law of SyUa 
lost his life on this occasion* 

On receiving this intelligence, S^a broke up his camp 
before Nola, and now, for ^ first tune, the army of a cit- 
izen marched towards Rome in hostile array. In cold 
blood he provided torches for the burning of the city. At 
the head of 26,000 men, to whom his will was the only 
law, he entered by the Colline and Esquiline gates, and 
marched through the streets leading to the capitol. In vain 
the senate, in vain the knights were summoned by his rival ; 
it was with difficulty that Marius himself was saved by the 
assistance of a slave. Hereupon Sylla demanded that the 
old consul, his son, and ten of his dependants, should be 
declared enemies of their comitry ; and to this end he sur- 
rounded the deliberating senate with armed troops. In that 
assembly Scaevola, the inflexible champion of justice, turned 
towards the imperious Sylla, and said, " Never diiall the 
instruments of tyranny induce old Mucius Scaevola, who has 
only a few drops of blood yet left, to declare him an ^lemy 
of the Romans, who has protected Rome and all Italy from 
the Cimbri." Terror i^uenced the votes of the rest of 
the senate. A price was set upon the head of the tribune 
Sulpicius, and one of his slaves killed him, obtained the 
reward, and was instantly thrown from the Tarpeian rock as 
a traitor to his master. The conqueror of the Cimbri sought 
a lurking place in the morasses of M intumae, but the mud 
and reeds were not sufficient to conceal hun. He was 
confined in a duiageon at Mintumae, and an armed slave 
was ordered to dispatch him. When the latter, who was 
a Cimbrian , captive, entered, the old general exclaimed, 
with that vcHce before which die legions and the barl^ans 
had trembled, '^ Who art thou^ who art not afiuid to raise 
Ihy hand agsuost Caius Marius ?" The sword fell out of the 
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hand of the Cimbrian ; and Marius escaped to Africa, whence, 
for the first time, he had returned to Rome in triumph. 

After SyDa had entered upon the MBthridatic war, Rome 
was thrown into convulsions by the consul Lucius Corne- 
lius Cmna. Octavius, his colleague, drove him out ; but 
Cinna collected an army, and threatened the senate! 
About the same time eight new tribes had been enroUed, 
composed of the citissens of such towns as had deserted the 
Italian league, and thereby obtained the freedom of Rome. 
Cinna promised then to divide them among the older tribes, 
in such a manner that the ancient families might possess no 
distinction over the new citizens. By means of this strata- 
gem he fpund himself at the head of an immense army. 

In order ^ to render his legions more formidable by 
mihtary discipline, and the terror of a great name, Cinna 
recalled Manus. Compassion, indignation, hope, and fear, 
aimed Italy in favor of the hoary general, who, by nature 
cruel, and from his youth an enemy to the aristocracy, and 
now animated by revenge, put forth all the powers of his 
warlike genius, tor which he had been celebrated for half 
a century, and to which alone he was indebted for two tri- 
umphs and six consulates. A battle was fought near Rome 
against the elder Pompey, who at length, though too late, 
had declared himself against the party of Cinna. Seven- 
teen thousand men fell by the sword and pestilence. A 
soldier in Pompey's army distinguished, among fhose whom 
he had slain, the body of his brother ; he erected his iime- 
ral pOe, placed the corpse upon it, called down the Ven- 
geance of the gods upon Pompey, execrated the war, the 
factions, and the fate of Rome, and slew himself upon the 
flaming pyre. Soon afterwards Pompey was struck dead 
by lightning. 

Marius, who since he set foot in Italy had marked every 
step with blood, entered the city with Cinna; Carbo, and 
Sertorius. The consul Octavius still defended the Vatican 
hill with a few troops, on whom the senate placed their last 
reliance. His head was soon carried through the city on 
'the point of a spear. Then Marius gave the order for 
murdering all the great senators. Most of them suffered 
their doom in their own houses ; many were betrayed ])y 
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their clients ; many dragged to the fonan, wber« a he;^ 
of bodies was accumulated. The high-spriest of Jupiter 
was slain upon the ahar of his god ; Catukis, the wise and 
virtuous consul, who had Glared with Marius the £auBe of 
the Cimbrian victory, was forced to strangle hiiQself. The 
head of Antonius, the greatest oiaUv of the age, whs 
brought to Marius whHe he was at supper ; he grasped it 
With exukadon, and embraced the assassin yet reekmg in 
blood. This was his last moment of joy; Marius died 
soon afterwards. B. C. 85. Afeny thousand slaves, 
whom he had armed against the citizens, and who were 
dfacontented for want of their pay, were collected by Cinna 
at the forum, as if to receive their stipend, and there su^ 
rounded and put to death. 

SyBa seemed to forgetPevenr other object in order lo 
avenge Rome on the king of Pontus. He conquered 
Athens after a siege, in which the pitizens, under the pres- 
sure of hunger, mi not even abstamed from homan flesh ; 
he forgave die Athemans for the sake of their ancestors. 
In die decisive conflict, which took place in Boeotta, the 
vak)r and sAdfl of the generals of Mithridates, forced the 
Romans to give way ; at that instant Sylla tln«w himself 
am<«g the enemy, and cried out to his army, ^* Soldiers ! 
when you are asked where you have left your leader, 
answer, in die field of batde !" This rebuke roused them to 
a sense of their duty, and gave them the victory. Never 
were all the resources of war displayed by greater conmand- 
ers m a fong-continued contest : SyHa had not «ily to fight 
against the powers of invention, which seemed in Mitbridates 
inexhaustible; but the chiefs of the Marian faction, at the 
same time, exerted commotions throughout Asia : at length 
he succeeded in forcing Fimbria, their leader, to destroy 
himself, and in reducing the king to conclude a trea^, by 
which Cappadocia, Bithynia, and all Less^ Asia, which 
countries Mitbridates already considered as his own, togeth- 
er with a part of his fleet, and a great sum in goU, were 
surrendered to the Romans. 

SyBa now returned to Italy with as much composure as 
if he came in profound peace, to demand a trium|4i, die 
Iruit of his victories. From Apulia, iidiere he landed, he 
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marched up the country in the best order, and preserving 
the sirictest discipline. The« consular men who had fled 
from the city, naet hiin, and ^Sy 11a seemed to wish for notli- 
ing else than to reinstate the senate in its constitutional 
rights. Cinna, who had conducted the measures of the 
opposite paity with a courage wortliy of a better cause, 
was killed in a tumult among the soldiery. Sylla, on de- 
scending from the hill which lies above Capua, gained a 
victory over the consul Norbanus ; and the army which 
Lucius Scipio conducted against him deserted to him. The 
young Cneius Pompey brought to his aid from Picenum, the 
numerous clieBts oi his father. In the mean time an oflicer 
of Sylla's party gained possession of the island of Sardinia, 
and the Marian praetor of Africa, an aiTogant and avaricious 
man, was burnt in a military tumult, togetlier with his 
hoose. 

Under these circumstances, the praetor Damasippus, by 
the command of the young Marius, summoned the senate 
at Ro^ne, and made proposals for a treaty of peace. All 
the ipespectdde citizens yet living in Rome ; all who prefer- 
red peace, at any rate, to a bloody revenge, assembled 
themselves in the Hostiline senate-housie. This instant 
was chosen bjr the Marian faction for filling up the measure 
of their iniquities, and they massacred the whole assembly. 
ScsTola, the supreme pontiff, fell before the sacred fire of 
Vesta. 

A few days afterwards, Sylla, _at the gates of Rome, 
gained a victory over Pontius Telesinus, a Samnite of the ' 
Marian party. The day of his entry was a signal for the 
death of all the adherents of the faction of Marius ; of all 
those who had borne envy or open enmity against Sylla 
himself, or any of his friends or soldiers. In order to set 
bounds to vengeance, tables of proscription were published, 
in which die massacre, at first of eighty, and afterwards 
of five hundred distinguished men, was decreed, their whole 
property bestowed (Hi those who put them to death, and 
their diiWren excluded for life from holding any civil em- 
ployment. When assassination became a profitable pro- 
fession, "riches, in many instances, stood in place of crimes. 
Eight thousand men, who had surrendered to the conquer- . 
VOL. I. 17 . 
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ors, were massacred together ; the cries of rage, and the 
shrieks of the unfortunate were so loud, that the senate as- 
semhled in the neighboring curia, were unable to proceed 
in their consultations. Sylla coolly observed, " There are 
some wretches who are undergoing the chastisement of 
their crimes ;" the younger Catuliis replied^ " We slay 
armed men in war, and the unarmed in peace ! with whom, 
then, shall we in future Uve ?" 

The consul Marius, who was 26 years of age, made a ' 
long resistance at Praeneste, worthy of the mihtary fame of 
his father. MeanwhUe Sylla commanded his brother, the 
praetor, to be dr£^ed to the tomb of the elder Catulus ; 
here liis tongue, his ears, and his eyes were torn out, and 
one limb after another was beaten to pieces by clubs ; and 
M. Pletorius was put to death because he had fainted at the 
spectacle. When the head of the praBtor was thrown over 
the walls of Praeneste, the young consul and his friend, the 
son of Telesinus, slew each other. When the city sur- 
rendered all the people were massacred. 

Meanwhile the consul Cneius Carbo fell, together with a 
great number of his partisans in Sicily, by the arms of 
young Pompey. In Rhodes, the consul Norbanus, who 
had fled diither for refuge, was forced to destroy himself. 
The prajtor Ofella, one of the most zealous partisans of Sylla, 
the conqueror of Praeneste, having presumed to demand 
the consulate without the permission of his chief, was as- 
sassinated in the forum : and when the people seemed to be 
enraged at the act, Sylla appetured, and declared, " I have 
ordered it." Husbands, against whom their own wives had 
shut their doors because they were proscribed, were seen 
killing themselves before their houses ; sons murdered their 
fathers. Many persons concealed themselves in tombs and 
in secluded valleys. 

. Thirty-three men who had been consuls, seven praetors, 
sixteen aediles, two hundred senators, one hundred and 
fifty thousand Roman citizens, fell a sacrifice to the wai-s 
carried on between Marius and Sylla. Sylla afterwards re- 
vived tlie dictature, which bad not existed for one hundred 
and twenty years ; he took the sumanae of "the Fortu- 
nate ;" he distributed among, the soldiers of his forty-seven 
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lemons the property of the proscribed and murdered ; he 
abolished the right which the tribunes of the people exer- 
cised of proposing laws ; he filled up the diminished num- 
bers of the senate out of the equestrian rank ; he increased 
the colleges of pontiffs and augurs, in order to reward his 
troops ; and gave to the people, in remembrance of hb 
victonr, the celebrated Cux^ensian games, in the enjoyment 
of which they afterwards forgot their lost freedom. 

After perpetrating acts on which few tyrants would have 
ventured in order to bequeath a throne to a long posterity, 
Sylla laid down the dictature, retired into private life, and 
employed himself in writing Ms history : he passed the re- 
mainder of his days in the midst of all mtellectual and 
personal enjoyments, and died in the infirmity of age, on 
the second day after completing the twenty-second book 
of his memoirs. B. C. 77. 



SECTION XXIV. 

THE AGE OF POMPET. 

The effects of these convulsions were perceptible Jn the 
provinces for many years. Sertorius, a Marian chief, car- 
ried on in Spain an eighteen years' war, which became re- 
markable for the knowledge of human nature, and the skill 
in choosing military positions, displayed by the general. 
Sertorius had known how to engage even the barbarians 
so strongly on his side, that Calagurri was not taken by the 
enemy till its inhabitants had consumed their wives and 
children. Just as he was about to make common cause 
with Mithridates against his country, he was betrayed by 
Perpema, whom he had spared when he put to death all 
other suspected persons. This crime cost the perpetrator 
of it his l&e. 

Luculkis was sent into Asia against Mithridates. This 
general was a Roman citizen, who had formed himself in 
the studies and arts of .peace, and who had lived for many 
years secluded from all share in military affairs ; he studied 
the principles of war, in the course of his journey to Asia, ui 
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books and conversation ; and his actions prove, that with a 
head accustomed to reflection, • even this method tvfi 
succeed. 

In Italy the consuls were 'defeated by troops of gladi- 
ators^ who had run away from their owners ; and lictnius 
Crassus, who conquered their leaders, Crixiis and Spap- 
tanes, gained a victory, ignominious on account of its ob- 
jects, but important for the public tranquillity. ' 

The early glory of Pompey was the d!>ject rf imivrarsal 
admiration ; while young Caesar yet strove, without being 
able to raise himself into the sphere of bis ambition. Cato 
now be^ to be known by the marks ctihst hatred fcr ty- 
rants which he displayed while y^t a you&. 

Victories in Gaul, Illyrium, Spun, znA the faeqaest of 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, ^alaiged the eBupro ; fiorae, 
sinking in voluptuousness, forgot the atrocities ivUdi, she 
had witnessed, and prepared for her degradation. Already 
the laws were silenced by the inordinate influence of tte 
powerful men ; the growing disbelief of religion destroyed 
those boundless hopes in which the more elevated senti- 
ment of antiquity found strength agaiast the low impulses 
of vulgar passions ; honors, dignities, friendships weie 
venal; and corrupt citizens justified every cntoertmeh was 
called for by the ever increa^ng necessities of aa wtaiti&ye 
luxury. 

About this time Pompey sought the favivof the people 
by reinstating the tribunate in the rights of which it had 
been deprived by SySa ; thus laboring for those who after- 
wards suffered themselves to be seduced to his deaCructioii. 
His destiny had decreed that, as hereafter in his faU, so fiow 
m his elevation, all forms and limitations shouki be bnil»» 
through. He had triumphed before he had boiaie any 
public office; had gained the consulate without pfte6iBg> 
according to the usual routine, through the qufflstoi:«hi|> ; and 
an extraordinary power was now decreed to him over the 
Mediterranean Sea and all its coasts, for the extiipatkai of 
a horde of pirates. Yet was Pompey so greedy cf disdao- 
tion, that he snatched to himself the laurels ci others with 
insatiable vanity. He had assumed the reputatioa of pirt- 
tmg an end to the Sertonian war, of which all tiae essential 
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measures had been conducted by his pi^decessor ; and be 
now exerted himself to deprive Metellus of the fame arising 
from the conquest of Crete. ' 

His ambition further displayed itself in the share he took 
in the Mithridatic war. The great kmg of Pontus main- 
tained his cause witli his barbarian troops as long as it was 
possible, against the legicHis skilfully commanded by Lu- 
cullus. When no resource but his own genius remained to 
him against the power and military talents of the Romans, 
Mithridates was forced at length to give way. At this con- 
juncture Pompey deprived Laicullus of the honor of termi- 
nating a war, which the latter had perhaps prolonged 
through avarice. 

Mithridates fell in a manner worthy of his name. After 
he had brought into array against Ilome the kingdom in^ 
herited fix>m a long line of ancestors, the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus, the wariike swamis of Tlirace, all that remakied 
of Grecian valor, Colchis and the mouiitain tribes of 
Iberia and Albania ; all Caucasus and the dw^ers on the 
Caspian Sea, and on the mountains of Taurus, both Ar- 
menias, Mesopotamia, and Syria ; after he had held all his 
hordes together in often renewed wars during twenty-five 
years, and with the same resources had withstood the for- 
tune of Syila, the zealous efforts of many consuls, even 
the wise tactics of LucuUus, and, as long as it was possible, 
the rapidity of Pompey's arais ; he fell at last by no fault of 
his own, by no neglect or intermission of long continued 
vigilance : the treachery of his own son finally ruined him, 
and the Romans obtained no odier trophy from him than 
his corpse. On the ruins of the independence of Asia, 
Mithridates Mew himself, and it was omy thus that Rome 
c^uld obtain peace. 

Through the remainder of his career, Pompey had only 
to take possesion erf* conquests ; from the Scythiafl plains to 
tlie walls of Jerusalem, he collected fruits from the labors 
of others. Tigranes; king of Armenia, during the violent 
. commotions which agitated the kingdmn of the Seleucidae, 
had seated himself on their throne. B. C. 64. Pompey 
gave Syria, Cilrcia, and Plwenicia to Rome, and left 
Armenia to TJgranes ; he would have done more wisely if 
VOL. I. 17 * n \ 
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he had granted to the latter the luxurious Antioch. Sjna 
could not have become fbrmidabley and Rome stood in need 
of Annenia as a bulwark for Lesser Asia against the Par- 
thians. Jerusalem, weakened by the internal strife of the 
Maccabee princes, became an easy conquest B. C. 62. 
The law of Moses remained to the Jews, but more and 
more the sceptre departed fix>m Judah. 

While the Parthian Phraates began to tremble at the 
progress of the legions, Rome herself was indebted for her 
existence to the vigilance of one good citizen. Catiline, of 
the noble house of the Ser^i, living in the closest intimacy 
with all the young men who were corrupted by pleasure 
and ruined by extravagance, adorned by all the splendid 
qualities which can be combined with want of good prin- 
ciples, entered into a ccnispiracy against the subsisting coo- 
stitution. Rome feU into that penl which menaces every 
state where there exists no well regulated power to restrain 
the audacity of men who have nothing to lose and are des- 
titute of conscience. Sallust, the severe censurer of vices 
wliich he himself was unable to conquer, relates in hb 
admirable work how Cicero the consul discovered the plot; 
how he directed against it the thunders of his eloquence, 
and frustrated its purpose ; and how Catiline, with arms in 
his hands, fell with a courage worthy of a better cause. 



SECTION XXV. 

CJESAR, POMPEY, AND CRASSUS ; CATO AND CICERO. 

Among those who incurred the suspicion of secretly 
favoring the enterprises of Catiline, the most poweriiil 
citizen was Caius Julius Caesar. By c(»itinual bodily exer- 
cises, Caesar had so strengthened his constitution, which in 
childhood was very weak, that it was capable of bearing all 
seasons and climates. In every undertaking by which he 
sought to raise himself to the rank of the first in Rome, and 
in the world, fortune favored him ; because, although he 
indulged in every excess, he sull retained a command over 
himaelf. Without speaking of his perseverance i^nd con- 
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stancy, or the power and loftinefB of his compreheBsive 
genius, we cannot avoid noticing that peculiar vigor and 
vivacity, that promptitude quicker than Jightnmg, which 
characterized him. We are now oxitemplating that man 
who, within the short space of fourteen years, subdued Gaul, 
thickly inhabited by warlike nations ; twice conquered 
Spain ; entered Germany and Britain ; marched through 
Italy at the head of a victorious army ; destroyed the power 
of Fompey the Great ; -reduced Egypt to obedience ; saw 
and defeated Phamaces the son of'Mitluridates ; overpowered 
in Africa the great name of Cato and the arms of Juba ; 
fought fifty batdes in which 1,192,000 men fell; was the 
greatest orator in the world next to Cicero ; set a pattern 
to all historians which has never been excelled; wrote 
learnedly on the sciences of grammar and auguiy ; and 
falling by a premature death, left memorials of his great 
plans for the extension of the empire and the legislaticm of 
the world. So true is it that it is not time that is wantii^ 
to men, but the resolution to turn it to the best advantage i 
Csesar had not that a£fected elevation of character by wMch 
men of cooler temperament pretend to be elevated above 
passions which they do not teel ; he knew their influence 
and indulged them, but became not their slave. In war, no 
obstacles opposed th^nselves to him which he was not able 
to subdue ; no stratagems which he knew not how to frus- 
trate by some unexpected turn. His maxims of warfare 
were simple and decisive ; he harangued his soldiers before 
batde on the grounds of their expectation of success. 
Cicero has eiven his orations this general testimony, ^^ that 
they were hke streams flowing from a pure ana silvery 
fountain ; that when Csesar chose to adorn them, he drew 
pictures which could not be improved ; that the character 
of his expression, of his voice, of his action, was noble, and 
the most remote from the arts of a forensic pleader." In 
like manner, in his history he displays every object with the 
most appropriate expressions; bis reflections, of which he * 
is sparmg, are in his own elevated style ; and here and there 
are scattered traits of an innocent irony. He wrote his 
works with rapidity, and as Qqinctilian rightly judges, ^^ in 
the same spirit with which he fought." He called his 
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soldiers '^ fab comrades ;'' he praised publk^ly the most vali^ 
in dangers he reminded them of the good fortune which they 
had afaready enjoyed with him^ of his love for them, of what he 
expected from diem, of the exploits they had so often dis- 
played in his presence, of the care and foresight with which 
he had now insured the event. They were in feet so de- 
voted to hkn, diat in any important conjuncture his lieu- 
tenant coidd sa^ nothing more impressive to them than, 
" Soldiers^ ima^e that Caesar bdiolds you." In the be- 
ginmng of his careor he had particularly gained the affection 
of the tenth kgioii ; and when a great army of Germans 
iioder Ariovistus had excited some dismay, he uttered that 
memorable harangoe, in which, after observing how un- 
worthy of them it was to entertain any anxi^y concemiog 
the character and skSl of their enemy, cares which on]y 
bebnged to him, he finally declared ^ that if all the rest 
abandcned him, he alone, at the head of his ie»ith legion, 
in whidi he confided, would en^ge the enemy.'* The 
le^n thanked lum for having so rightly judged of their 
dispositions, and assured him that they should ever be 
devoted to his commands ; the officers of the other legions 
eodd not sufficiently express their grief that Caesar had 
found it possible for a moment to doubt of them ; and the 
emulation thus exeked enaUed him to conquer the enemy. 
On another occasion, when he found his army intimidated, 
he availed himself of Ms own self-confidence ; ^' It is true," 
said he, ^ that Juba advances against us, that he has ten 
legions, three hundred elephants, thirty thousand horse- 
men, a hundred thousand light-airmed troops ; but the first 
of you who gives himself any anxiety on that account, shall 
be abandoiked in a wretched boat to be the sport of the 
wanres of the sea." He quelled a sedition among his 
soldiers by a smgle word, calling them, instead of follow 
warriors,. " Quiriiesy^' citizens. This warrior, who sacrificed 
aili thing;5 ta his schemes, as soon as be had conquered was 
the nuMest and most afiitble of men : it is indifforent wheth- 
er be became so from the disposition of his nature, or 
because he had good sense enough to pereeive that this 
eonducl was the most prudent. 

It appears, indeed, that he codd suffer no man to be 
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superior to fidmael^ but might have pennkied Pompey to 
be equal to Um ; whereas, Ponpey, on bis part, was re- 
sdved to stand entire^ al<»e. On the alher haed, Pompey 
did not attempt^ as Caesar did, to retain alwajs Ihe same 
power winch had oace been comnutted to hiiiQ ^ aod if we 
miisl si^ipose that in victEHry he would hanre been severe 
like SyUa, so k would also hi|ve been censiateni with his 
manner, to redre again into prirale life. That Pbmpey 
understood the art of war, he proved lemftrkahly in all the 
ktler period of hia life ; but he possessed not Cssar's erea- 
tive gemus, bis vigor, that animad(»i which diiiised itself 
among his troops, and which caused whole cohorts wilfin^y 
to seek death radaer than su&c aay of Cesar's friends to 
&li into the hands of the enemy. He spoke with the con- 
fidence of a powerful party leader, with as popular a manner 
as he thought becomiag to hifn„ and with a gravity wc»thy 
of the Roman majesty which never forsook hino. 
' Crassus, who associated himself to these great men, en- 
joyed influence boCh as a man of sound judgment m affairs, 
aad moBe particularly on account of the great riches he 
possessed, in a city where every thing was venal. When, 
after the war against Mithridates, Pompey, not without 
reason, became the object of envy, and ac<juired enemies^ 
who endeavored to hinideF the ratification oi the measures 
established by him ; he found himself under the necessity 
of seeking aid in the influence which Cassar had acquired^ 
by his talents and Crassus by his gold. Caesar, on his' ■ 
part, did not yet feel that he possessed that influence which 
he hoped to obtain when, by the assistance of Pompey, he 
should have gained the consulate and an important com- 
mand. Crassus was unable to eflfect any thing without the 
aid of his coadjutors, and could do every thing with their 
aid. 

While these men combined and agreed to make common 
cause in all public affiurs, Cato remained for the defence 
of the laws. No man was ever more similar to the ideal 
pattern of virtue than Cato, who seemed to act uprightly 
because it was not m his nature to do otherwise. Not-^ 
withstanding all the trouble which his ingenious enemies^' 
gave themselves in wder to degrade him, yet his name con- 
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tinued to be 8]m<»iyinous with that of virtue itself. Cato 
had one fiiult which no other man had, that he could Dot 
in any d^ree accommodate himself to the prevailing cor- 
ruption or the times, uid^preferred to fail in e£kcting some 
good end, rather than not act, b every instance, in strict 
obedience to the severest rules of justice. With more 
compliance he would have been more usefiil to his country, 
but a Cato would have been wanting to the history of men 
If the father of the Latin muses, of whom C»sar, oQce 
his enemy, so truly judged, that '^ his laurel was so much 
more honcHrable than the laurel of victory, in as mochas 
it seems more noble to have extended the dominioa of the 
human mind than the boundaries of a perishable empire f 
if Cicero, after liberating Rome from Catiline, had hd 
like the wise Atticus in philosophical retirement, maiij 
weak traits of his splendid mind would have escaped oar 
view. He felt not that political influence was not wanting 
to him, in order that his name might shine throagh iiture 
ages, and he flattered himself in vain that virtue and genius 
could insure him this influence. Amid the fearfiil stonns 
of the imperial republic, amidst arms, tumults, and crimes, 
Marcus TuUius found himself alone with his genius, his great 
soul inclined to all good sentiments, and a very moderate 
knowledge of human nature ; accordingly he adhered now 
to one ^party, then to the other, but did not long outlive 
the republic. According to the judgment of Augustus, 
who betrayed hira, he was " a great man, and one who 
\<nshed well to Rome !" 



SECTION XXVI. 

THE WAR OF C^SAR IN GAUL. 

Sooii after this union of parties, and after the finest lands 
-in Itgly had been divided between 20,000 poor citizens, 
C«sar obtained the province of Gaul for the period of fi'^ 
years, which was afterwards extended to ten ; he departed 
from Rome, rejoicing in having at length an opportunity 
of engaging in war. 
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The humbled Arvemi made no attempt to raise them- 
selves from their state of degradation ; the Sequani, who 
had founded their authority in Gaul on auxiliaries from 
Germany, were grievously oppressed by their new allies ; 
the Haedrei, in Burgundy, were ancient but not powerful 
friends of Rome, who did not venture to expect her aid in 
wars which they had undertaken of their own accord : the 
strongest nation of Gaul, next to them, were the Rhemii, 
or the people of Rheims, for the power of the Suessiones, 
of Soissons, had disappeared with their former princes ; the 
Bellovaci, in Beauvais, were a valiant people; but the 
Belgic race enjoyed the most d&tinguished reputation in 
arms, and had preserved their ancient manners with more 
purity than the other Gauls. A colony of Belgians had 
passed over into Britain, and may yet be recognised in the 
principality of Wales. On tlie coasts of the ocean, the 
Veneti, around Vaones, possessed the chief maridme power. 
The most invincible of the Gallic tribes inhabited the 
borders of the Pyrenees and the morasses of the Low 
Countries. The people of the latter, in their manners, re- 
sembled the Germans ; a nation who, entirely unacquainted 
with fear, and practising only warfare, exercised a despotic 
authority over the Gauls, who were more civilized, and 
had more to lose. On the other side die Germans were 
held in check by die Helvetii, a people who mhabited the 
level parts of Switzerland. These Helvetii aflbrded Cassar 
an opportunity of that war which he so much desired. . ♦ 

B. C. 57. Still full of die remembrance of the expldts 
of the Cimbri, die Helvetii imagined it to be an easy en- 
terprise to conquer for themselves more convenient quarters 
in a fruitful country. In this expectation they formed an 
alliance with some neighboring German tribes, burnt their 
dwellings, and set out with the resolution of crossing the 
Jura. Such a movement as this, which might excite other 
German and Gallic tribes to imitate the example, could not 
appear to the Romans a matter of indifference for the tran- 
quillity of their borders. Accordingly Caesar marched with 
reinf(»cements to Geneva, and followed the Helvetii, who 
had penetrated through the scarcely accessible pass of the 
Jura. I|e willingly received the complaints of the Haedui 
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and Allobroges, and niade use of this pretext to attaekthe 
Tigurini, who in the Cimbric war had defesited the BoBiaQs^ 
and were still commanded by the same general. Divico. 
By tliis exploit he appeared to avenge the fanner disgrace 
of the Roman arms. Soon afterwards a decisive batde took 
place, in which military skill gained a ccnnplete triiunph 
over rude un<£scipltned valor. Caesar pursued the amiy, 
now unable to make resistance, and compelled it to sonen- 
dcr. The Helvetii became allies of Rome, and the chief 
pass of the Jura was secured by a cok»y where the viBage 
of Nion now stands, near the lake of G«ieva. 

In consequence of this first victory, the authority of 
Caesar became so ^at, that he was sqipealed to for reiief by 
the oppressed nations o£ Gaul, while on the other hand con- 
federacies were formed among the tribes for maintaining their 
independence against him and Rome. Gaul was <&rided 
among many factions, so that not only no state, but scarcely 
a single family was without internal dissen^ons. In the 
republics every man interfered in political affiurs, and fre- 
quent popular assemblies afforded multiplied occasioiis for 
these evils. All things were done with passbn ; and, afier 
consultation and decision, the conclusion formed was fre- 
quently altered. Scarcely could the priests or Druids by 
their influence, which appears to have had a salutary effict, 
restrain the people from the wildest excesses ; by means of 
this ancient hierarchy, a degree of civilization, as far as civi- 
]izati(»i could be united wim the practice of human sacri- 
fices, was preserved among these nations. At the same 
time powerful individuals in Gaul had contrived to acquire 
a personal authority over their own and the neighboring 
states. The common people held a very degraded rank in 
society, from which the' transalion was easy to perscNial 
slavery, which happened at a late period. . 

Caesar observed these fiiuhs^in the civil constitutioD of 
Gaul, and knew how to avail himself of Aam for the sub- 
jugation of the country. In order to inerease his influence 
he passed in person over the Rhine, the boundary of the 
bravest of the barbarous naticms, and over the waa of the 
sea, into Britain, a country which was coi^dered as aa- 
otlier world, as the confines of a region only known -to &ble 
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and romance. In this island, indeed, tlie ancient manners 
were preserved with greater purity ; the genuine doctrine 
of the Druids concerning the nature of things, the gods, 
and the souls of men, had here its seat ; and the Britons 
displayed in war not only the greatest valor, but several 
strange custcHns peculiar to themselves. 

Csesar's main object, however, was the conc^piest of Gaul, 
which he looked upon justly as a boundary of the empire 
against the northern nations^ and a sort of advanced post by 
means of which Rome might obtain timely bfonnation con- 
cerning all their movements. The greater number of tribes 
united'against him, the more easy it was to defeat many in 
the same day, whom he must otherwise have pursued into 
various countries. 

Every account of his victories increased the admiration of 
his name at Rome ; his daily habits of life secured the af- 
fections of his soldiers ; he possessed such a combination of 
the greatest and finest qualities, that his army became de- 
voted to him alone. He excelled all the other heroes of 
his class ; Alexander had not such obstacles to overcome, 
and Charles the Great was prevented, by the barbarism of 
his age, firom becoming so enlightened. 

About the same time Crassus fell in an unnecessary war 
in which he had engaged against the Parthians, without 
possessing sufficient knowledge of the country which he 
invaded. 

B. C. 52. The nobles adhered more and more to the 
party of Pompey, whose manners and. sentiments were con- 
genial to their own. Caesar and Pompey had sold Cicero, 
who, on the successes of his consulate, founded the hope 
of an independent influence, to Clodius, a tribune of the 
people, full of violent passions and venal to every purpose. 
Cicero was exiled, and Cato was removed from Rome, 
under another pretext. He was appointed to conquer the 
kingdom of Cyprus for the Roman people: Ptolemaeus 
Apion, who had possessed himself of it by a criminal enter- 
prise, was reduced, by the injustice of Rome, to the ne- 
cessity of destroying himself; while Cato only obeyed the 
Jaws. Afterwards the triumvirs assented to the recal of 
Cicero, who was accordingly obliged to submit in future to 
VOL. I. 18 n \ 
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their influence. Soon afterwards, Mik> and Hy psaeus sou^ 
the consulate by aims, in consequence of which it was given 
to Pompey wiuout a colleague. This was done during his 
absence and by means of the senate. The manners ch the 
Romans became more and more corrupt; the votes of the 
judges, who were, accordbe to the late distribti&Mi of the 
pnetor Cotta, partly kni^ts and partly senatois, were 
bought by the prostitution of the daughters of patrician fiuni- 
lies, or were forced into compliance by arms. The arm of 
Milo alone was able to dehyer Rome from Clodius ; and 
only Cato ventured to justify this act. 

During these ten years Caesar never visited Rome ; he 
subdued barbarous nations scarcely known by name ; he 
carried the Roman eagles to shores hitherto cut off' fi-om 
the world, and into the midst of the Hercynian forests. 
Pompey, sumamed the Great, foi^t that this title is more 
difficult to maintain than to acquire. He became unused 
to war, and the continual presence of his never-condesceod- 
ing greatness was burdensome and odious to the peqple. 
The nobles alone sought in liim a protector for the aristoc- 
racy gainst Caesar. Julia, Caesar^s daughter, the beloved 
wife of Pompey, died just at the time when the senate made 
him sole consul, and when the government of Spain was 
decreed to him. He obtained permission, because it was 
for the good of tlie commonwealdi, to assume, by means of 
his lieutenants, the command of the legions that v(eTe sta- 
tioned there. He thus became possessed of an army com- 
manded by leaders who were devoted to his interests, 
without exposing his reputation to any new proofs, and 
vvilliout being under the necessity of leaving the seat of su- 
preme power and of the intrigues of state. When he fell 
sick, all Italy made vows to the gods for his recovery. 

Caesar, after havmg completed the conquest of th^ Trans- 
alpine, was received in triumph in all the cities of the an- 
cient province and of Cisalpine Gaul : trophies of victory 
adorned the streets, the walls, the doors ; all ages, b6th 
sexes, and all ranks of men, went in crowds to behold the 
great and generous Caesar, to carry offerings to his tutelar 
gods, and to receive his soldiers with jhe rites of hospital- 
ity ; for all tumults were now composed, from the tops of 
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the Pennine Alps to the morasses of the Batavian coast : 
the roads were rendered safe to the merchant, and the 
boundaries of Italy were secured. 

Cssar, for all these exploits, only demanded that, in hb 
absence, and eren bef<Mre his triumph, he should be chosen 
a second time consul. Far more extraordinary things had 
been done (or thirty years in &vor of Pompey. But Pom- 
pey, litde as he doubted of ahvays contmuing to be first, 
yet began to fear that his own personal splendor would be 
in some measure obscured. He accordingly demanded of 
Cssar two kgicms which he had fcnrmerly lent him^ and 
soon after it was decreed that the latter shook! disband his 
army, and seek the consulate according to the regular forms 
like a private cidsen. The consul Marcellus, fuU of fimiily 
pride, was strongly opposed to Caesar's popular sentiments 4 
Lentulus, the oAer consul, was obliged to obey the otders 
of his creditors; Scipio, Pompey's present father-in*law, 
had the dread of some judicial inquiries hanging over him, 
which were most likely to be suppressed by a political con- 
vulsion ; Cato, true to bis system, had condemned the 
violation of forms, even in the case (^ Pompev, and it 
seemed to him far m<»re dangerous to allow it in ravor of a 
citizen who t^as at the head of a victorious army ; Cicero 
exerted himself in vain to maintain peace on any terms. 

Among the tribunes of the people, the young *Curio was 
distinguished for his great talents : it was not however dif- 
ficult to gain him, whose extravagance was in proportion 
to Iris boundless licentiousness ; and he became subservient 
to the cause of Caesai'. In the same party was his c)6l]eague, 
Marcus Antonius, like Curio in all things, except that 
Antony was the best warrior, while Curio., possessed the 
greatest eloquence. All the o'llier citizens in Rome' who 
held offices and dignities, were ' in favor of Pompey ; he 
himself maintained that he was sure of the general aversion 
of the soldiery towards Caesar, and he reckoned upon ten 
legions as his own force. In this confidence, and without 
waiting for Caesar's declaration, the senate decreed, as was 
customary in the greatest dangers, " that it belonged to the 
consuls, praetors, tribunes, and pro-consuls, to take all pre- 
cautions to ward off perils and mischief from the common- 
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wcaldi ; that a levy of soldiers should be held in Italy ; that 
Cneius Pompey should be assisted by the public treasury, 
and commanders appointed in all the provinces who were 
favorable to his cause." Caesar issued a declaration, that 
^^ he woidd disband his army, except one legion, and would 
seek tbe consulate at Rome according to the usual forms." 
It appears that the senate was not contented with this, be- 
cause his presence was feared. 

The most violent passions were awakened, and made 
their sport of the republic. All eyes in Rome, in Italy, in 
tlie empire, citizens and soldiers, were directed unceasingly 
towards the movements of Cssar, and the long and dsuly 
sittings of the senate ; old friendships were broken, enmities 
were appeased by party spirit, or both were suddenly for- 
gotten. 

In this decisive moment for himself and for the world, 
Caesar concealed within his breast the movements of his 
mind. Five cohorts only were with hun ; the remainder of 
the army was scattered in numberless towns* Not far from 
Ariminum, now Rimini, there was a rivulet called the Ru- 
bicon, the modem name of which is Luso. It was the 
boundary of Italy, properly so called, which no general 
could pass unpermitted by the senate, without being de- 
clared an enemy of his, country. On the bank of this 
stream Caesar considered, in the silence of the night, 
whether he should lead his army against his country, aod 
against the metropolis of the world. His soldiers found 
him at the break of day on the brink of the river, riding up 
and down in profound meditation ; they anxiously observed 
his countenance, which betrayed strong emotion ; it was an 
imports^nt day for the whole human race. At length Caesar 
suddenly exclaimed, " the die is cast ;" and setting spurs 
to his horse passed over the stream, followed by his soldiers. 
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SECTION XXVII. 



All the cities on the Adriatic coasts opened their gates, 
the garrisons deserted, and the officers fled. Rome, re- 
membering the massacres of Marius and Sylla, trembled in 
tlie expectation of new tables of proscription. On the in- 
formation of Ca5sai''s approach, Pompey, together with 
the consuls, the senate, (Jato, Piso, and Cicero, took flight 
with the utmost rapidity, and stopped not until they arrived 
at Capua. L. Domitius alone, expecting to receive succors, 
held out at Corfinium. Pompey, when he was now to risk 
in the contest the fame of so many triumphs, and power so 
long possessed, seemed unequal to himself. The garrison 
of Coi-finiiim at length deserted, Domitius and all his ofli- 
cers were brought into the camp, and set at liberty by 
Caesar, without his demanding even the sums which had 
been expended in fighting against him, or exacting any^ 
promise ; he only corhplained that in this conjuncture they 
had not shown those sentiments towards him which his 
friendship for them had deserved. 

When the garrisons of the towns and reinforcements 
from Graul, augmented his army every day, he wrote the 
following letter to two of his friends : " Caesar greets Op- 
pius and Balbus. Before I received your admonitions I 
had formed the resolution of observing the greatest clemency 
towards all : by this method, I wished, if posable, to coo- 
quer the hearts of my enemies, and to render my victory 
lasting. My atrocious predecessors shall not be the exam- 
ples of my conduct ; but I mean to practise a new method 
of warfare, by winning my adversaries by benefits and kind- 
ness. These thoughts employ me day and night, and I 
am anxious to know also your opinions." He used to say, 
that " the remembrance of an act of cruelty would be a 
sorry companion for his last days." 

Caesar continually renewed his offers of peace ; but when 
he arrived at Brundusium, Pompey escaped out of Italy. 
Caesar then resolved, in the first place, to attack the chief 
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Strong hold of his adversary, viz. his kgioas in Spciin, un- 
der the skilfiil command of Afranius and Petseius ; appre- 
hending that this amiy, while he was pursuing a mere 
shadow, might pass into Italy, and make the bosom of his 
country the theatre of war. 

He assembled at I^ome the senate and people, and ex- 
pbised to them how he had been compelled by his enemies 
to these proceedings. Massilin^ or Marseilles, would not 
receive his army, and he found himself under the^ necessity 
of laying siege to it. This city had been for many years 
the ally of the republic ; the Massiliai^ believed that they 
ought to adhere to the party of the senate, and neutrality 
seemed imposnble. They held out against Ceesar's gene- 
rals with the pertinacity ,which they inherited fi^m their 
Phoecaean ancestors, ^tr length Masdilia yielded to the 
destiny which gave to Caesar the empire of the world. 
This city remained afterwards a floiuishing seat of the arts, 
as it had already been the source whence the civilizaticxi 
of Gaul, in eariier tim^s, was in p{^^<Jerivedi 

The campaign in Spain was one of the most arduous, 
because the naturdl difficulties of the country were com- 
bined against the invader, with the arts of skilfi|l generals. 
Caesar found his army between many rapid streams, which 
in certab seasons are greatly swelled, almost ins^essible to 
provisions, reinforcements, and forage, while the ^nemy held 
a far more advantageous post. Here Caesar surpassed 
himself, and infused into his array a fortitude similair to his 
own, so that the soldiers waded through the rivers where 
the water reached up to their necks, and by sudden marches 
frustrated all the attempts of die enemy. It happened at 
length that Afranius and Petreius, whose wives had been 
already congratulated at Rome, thought • themselves for- 
tunate to secure their lives, by surrendering their whde 
army, without fighting a battle. Caesar immediajjely retuni- 
ed through Gaul and Italy to Rome, declared l^mself dic- 
tator, appeared as quickly as lightning at Biiundusiura, and 
on the opposite coast of Dyrrachium, now Durazzo. 

" Oeior et cieli flammis et tigride fost^ : 

** Dum se deesse Deis et non sibi Numina credit.*' 
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Whjle the last {jpition of his army was passing over the 
Adriatic, Caesar, confiding in his IcHrtune, went alcme across 
the sea, in a little ferry-boat, in a tempestuous flight, in 
order to hasten the embarkation on the opposite shore. In 
the mean time Pompey had summooed to his aid all the 
East, which he had formerly traversed in triumph, and 
w^i^ was devotci^ to his cause : on his side was Greece, 
j^rica, and the veneraUe name 6f the Roman senate ; he 
tiimself tpok, courage, and displayed his military talents. 
His intention was to protract uie war, in order to form his 
army, .pnd to exhaust and weary his enemy. Unsuccess- 
ful skirmishes and want of provisions seemed to weaken 
Cesar's army.* But many senators, unacquainted with 
military aflairs, censured Pompey for avmding to fight, as if 
with a view of lengthening his period of command ; and it 
was not possible for him, ^ for Caesar, to foUow finely his 
own counsels : a shade was already cast upcHi his reputation 
by the abandonment of Italy, and in his camp, politics were 
too much discussed ; while /Caesar's army, confiding m him 
alon^, executed his commands without dispute. 

Pompey at length abandoned the positibn in which Caesar 
could never have forced him to a battle : and instead of 
following the advice of those who expected-great effects m 
his favor firom the name of the republic, andpassing back 
into Italy; he' marched into the plains of .lliessaly, and 
gave battle near the town of PhairisaluS^ 

Caesar's army advanced with firm steps, while Pompey 
made no movement, in tlie intent, perhaps! of falling on 
the enemy with ,uQexhausted strength. The troops of 
Caesar, already aipimated by exertion, guessing at the de- 
sign of th^ir adversary, suddenly made aliaJt, and after a 
sh6rt respite, ^hrew their darts and spears, anid drawing 
their swords rushed fiiriously on the astoiii^hed Pompeians. 
Many ^^ns of senators, bred , up in the efierainate life of 
citizens, aiid fitter for affairs ot gallantry than pf war, were 
struck' with a panic when jthey saw theihselves principally 
engaged, and perceive^, the "merciless weapons of their as- 
saUant^ chiefly direpted against theur faces : they presently 
, took flight. A part of the Pompeian cavahry fiuicied them- 
selves victorious when they saw a portion of the enemy's 
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tiroops fly before them ; in their pursuit they came unex- 
pectedly, as Caesar anticipated, upon a fourth rank, drawn 
up in close order^ behind the three ranks of which the ar- 
mies were usually composed. It consisted of Germans, and 
was only six cohorts strong, but it produced the effect of 
every unexpected phaBnomenon. . The enemy's cavalry, 
without measuring their strength with it, suddenly fled, 
and made no halt until they reached the heights, which, at 
some distance on the opposite side, commanded the field of 
batde. While the Germans pursued them for some time, 
a wing of Caesar's anny fell upon the flank of Pompey's 
lines, now exposed by the flight of the cavalry, which had 
covered it. At the same time his three ranks formed them^ 
selves closely in one body, in order to bear down irresistibly 
with a triple onset on the enemy's front. When the fourth 
rank turned from the pursuit of the fugitives, it fell on the 
enemy in the rear. Pompey took flight, and the fortune of 
the day was decided. Caesar, mindful of his constant max- 
ims, rode through his lines, and said, " Spare them, war- 
riors ! they are citizens !" When the camp was taken, the 
baggage of Pompey was brought to him, containmg all the 
letters of the nobles who were his enemies, and of his pre- 
tended friends. Without opening them he thretv the whole 
into the fire. On the following day the remsdns of the 
army surrendered. Cato alone, taking new courage, be- 
cause it was now manifesdy no longer the cause of Pompey 
but of the laws that he was defending, fled past Corcyra, to 
the African coast, in order to renew the war. 

Pompey retreated through Thessaly to the sea. Misfor- 
tune could not destroy in him the feelmg of his own dig- 
nity. In Lesbos he found his wife, and he sought and 
found consolation in the principles of philosophy, the study 
of whichNhe had never intermitted. Uncertain whether to 
trust the wrecks of his fortune and his hopes to the Par- 
thians, to the African Juba, or to the king of Egypt, he 
resolved at length upon the latter expedient, because the 
young Ptolemy was bound to him by ties of obligation. 
The father of Ptolemy, when expelled from his kingdom, 
had owed his restoration to Pompey. He undertook and 
completed this voyage widi admirable constancy, greater in 
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cahimty than when thirty-ifour years befcre, in early youth, 
he marched in triumph to the Capitol ; or when, at a later 
period, Asia had trembled before his name. On his arrival 
near Pelusium, he was beheaded by order of a servant of 
Ptolemy, who was afraid to act honorably towards him. 
The body of the greatest of the Roman citizens, for Csesar 
was no longer one, was burnt meanly and privately by a 
poor soldier, who pitied his fate. When Csesar saw hi3 
head, he wept. It was wanting to the splendor of his 
triumph, that he should have been able to save his illustrir 
ous adversary. 

SECTION XXVUI. 

Cesar's. LAST war, and his death. 

Cato, Juba, Scipio, Labienus, and the sons of Pompey, 
roused Africa, Sicily, and Spam ; some in the cause of 
Rome, others to revenge their friend and father. Csesar, 
detained in Egypt by a contrary wind, as he pretended, 
but in reality by the charms of Cleopatra, fell into great 
danger of being killed in a tumult, occasioned by his at- 
tachment to that princess. Scarcely would he have avoid- 
ed the fate of his great rival, if he had not thrown himself 
into the sea and escaped by swimming to a ship. In a batde 
which took place soon after, the Egyptians fought without 
decisive success, but not without reputation, and Ptolemaeus 
Dionysius was drowned in the sea. Caesar bestowed the 
kingdom of her fathers on the beautiful Cleopatra, who 
bore him two sons. 

It is however probable that Caesar had other motives for 
delaying to prosecute the war against the partisans of 
Pompey, who were collecting to oppose him, otherwise he 
would aoubtiess have followed them after his departure from 
Alexandria : but he marched first into Lesser Asia and de- 
feated the Pontic king Phamaces, who could not have been 
a formidable enemy. He wished to give his enemies time 
to collect their forces, in order that one battle might decide 
the contest. 
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CatOy with the, same courage wUch he had (fispkyedin 
the senate, and afterwaj!ids evinced in death, had effected an 
extremely diMciih march through die deserts of Africa, m 
which he seemed to have in^ired his sdcKers with his own 
magnanimity. 

He gave up the chief oommaniji to Scipio, and they 
fought a valiant but unfortunate batde at Thapsus against 
Caesar. The spirit of the party was now broken, and Cato 
gave his ass^tance to his friends for their^ safe embarkatioQ 
at Utica. After he had done aH that waspossiUe for them 
and for Rome, he filled his mind with the sentim^t o( the 
dignity of human nature, which elevates itself above time 
and chance, and " becomes, when it will, divine." Oc- 
cupied with this thought, he gave up Rome to the conquer- 
or, and by a yc^untary death emancipiated hiniself from all 
the power which the visible world possesses over those who 
know not themselves. 

The questimi ha3 been asked, " What would Cato not 
have been able to eQect if he had possessed a strength of 
mind, which would have enabled him to jivait for the death 
of Caesar ?" But Cato was too difierent from other men to 
know how to govern them, iiis intrepidity was safficiently 
great, and his last act cannot be seductive ; for, in cmler to 
die such a death it would be necessary to have lived like 
Cato. 

Afterwards Juba and Petreius supped together and 
imm^iately killed themselves. Scipio escaped.to a ship ; 
having reached it and finding himself discovered, he said, 
" Scipio is here and is well," and saying these words he 
slew himself. Scipio was not otherwise a great msui, hut 
every Roman had a sentiment which finally elevated him 
above all earthly destinies. 

The other leaders of Pompey's party betook themselves 
to Spain. Near Munda a battle was fought between C«sai 
and the sons of Pompey, in which the former was in the 
utmost dang€;r of being finally deserted by his good fortune. 
He was already lamenting the evil destiny which had sufered 
him lp live to that day, when a new effort gave him the 
victory and cost the eldest of Pompey's sons his life. To- 
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war<k the tenninadon of this dreadihl tragedy, both parties 
seemed to summon the utmost fortitude. The befmegera 
fought as from a rampart of heaped-up bodies against the de- 
fenders of die walk. A storm in the strait did not prevent 
a sea-fight between the two fleets, which happened to meet 

CaBsar, however, triumphed over Gaul, the Rhbe, Brit- 
ain, Egypt, Pontus, Matrritania, and Spain. He was ap- 
pomteddictator for life ; his person declared inviolable, and 
the title of "Father of his country" bestowed upon him. 
It was when the fate of an enemy depended upon him that 
Caesar chiefly followed the impulse of his feelings. When 
he had condemned to death Legarius, against iKihom he was 
particularly enraged, Cicero, whom he had forgiven, pro- 
nounced an oration in his defence ; Caesar heard iinwillingly 
the beginning of the speech, and sought to divert his at- 
tention from it by reading a letter which he held in his 
hand, but when Cicero came to the termination of his 
harangue and addressed the dictator in these w<»rds: " Of 
all thy virtues, O. jDaesar, mercy is the most admirable. 
Mortals become then, like the Gods when they forgive ; 
when they difilise happiness around them. In thy exalted 
fortune nothing is more npble than the occasions it affi)rds 
♦ thee of exercising mercy and benevolence ; nothing in thy 
nature more magnanimousH^an the disposition which it 
displays to such actions :" — Caesar partook of the emotion 
which was excited by the orator, and granted pardon to 
the accused. In like manner he foi^ave the, absent consul 
Marcellus in order to gratify the senate. 

Since it was expedient that the legions should be em- 
ployed, Caesar resolved to avenge the death of Crassus 
against the Parthians, or to complete the conquest of the 
nations on the shores of the Euxine. As supreme Pontift 
he ordered an inquiry to be made .into the chronological 
system, and a more accurate calendar to be prepared ; and 
he formed a plan fdra general code of laws. When we re- 
flect on what he had accomplished and sketched out; in the 
space of a few months, and on all the crimes which he inight 
have committed, not without specious excuses, and which he 
suffered himself not to perpetrate ; when we also take into 
the account that he appeared at the same time to desire the 
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coQSolidaticHi of fai^ authori^ : we are authorized m infer- 
rmg, that he would have sought to retain a power so deaily 

Eurchasedy and which could not be laid down with safety; 
ut that he would so have ruled that both the empire would 
have obtained a regular c<9istitution, and bis successors 
would have found in his reign an example for their coodact 
Cesar probably hoped to be allowed to complete liis 
work, and that the Romans would forgive him his usur- 
pati(Hi, as he had fordven his enemies. Except in battle 
scarcely any man had suffered by his means ; tranquitj 
and happiness had followed the civil war ; Caesar himset 
was surrounded by men who had to thank him for theii 
lives or for signal benefits : but the old republican spirit 
yet survived, and tribunes of the people dared to makecooi- 
plaints against the dictator ; the most dangerous, however, 
were those who kept silence. 

Marcus Brutus had imbided the principles of Cato, whicli 
he combined with gentler manners : he believed it lawful to 
proceed to any extremities for the liberty of Rome, yet that 
more evil should not be done than was absolutely necessary: 
and judging from ancient examples he concluded that a 
single act might suffice for the restoration of the Republic. 
We are not permitted, according to him, to consider tiie 
distempers of our country as incurable, or to fail in attempt- 
ing every thing for the revival of ancient virtue. He did 
not wish to reign, and he had no private animosities to 
gratify : but Brutus was a tloman, and thought be ought to 
acknowledge no other sovereign than the law. His friend 
Cassius was discontented at not being made consul; hi^ 
virtue was not so formidable as his contempt of life 
Whoever fears not d^ath is always to be feared. The re- 
membrance of the principles in which every individual had 
been educated ; the eloquence with which historians m 
celebrated Harmodius and Aristogiton, and other sknilar 
personages ; a spirit of patrioti^n, noble but not sufficientli 
enlightened with respect to the state of Rome ; together 
with some private motives ; gave origin to a close association 
between men who in .their principles and manners had 
otherwise no resemblance. Cassar was stabbed by them in 
tlie senate-house, and fell pierced by twenty-three woun* 
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SECTION XXIX. 

I 
THE CIVIL WAR OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

The destruction of the ancient constitution of a fiee 
country produces such an impression, that the act of Brutus 
in all ages has been justified by fnany, and excused by 
others. If we consider the characters of most of the rulers 
bto whose hands Caesar's unbounded power descended ; if 
we put into the scale the total loss of the ancient Roman 
virtues, the ruin of the empire, the long night of barba- 
rism which ensued, and the irrecoverable loss of the arts 
and sciences ; we feel assured that if Caesar's illustrious shade 
could behold these consequences, it would lament the occa- 
sion of them. If we advert to the sequel of his assassi- 
nation, to the crimes of the three new tyrants, the blood that 
was shed at Philippi, the impossibility of msuntaining a re- 
public without morals, or of preserving morals in so great 
a republic ; if we weigh all these circumstances well, we 
shall perceive that it was not Julius Caesar, but the unjust 
spirit of conquest which prevailed at Rome, that was the 
cause of her calamities. When we reflect how difficult it 
is to have all things within our grasp without an occasionsl 
abuse of power; when we recognise by an inward self- 
examination, how uncertain it is whether we ourselves in 
the like case should act with greater moderadon ; we are 
inclined to forgive Rome her conquests, and Caesar his 
usurpation ; we lament the weakness of reason in her con- 
test with the passions, and^e receive an admonition in our 
own breasts to use greater diligence in moderating our own 
desires. 

After Caesar's death Marcus Antonius, one of his best 
officers, a man of talents and energy, but given up to dis- 
solute pleasures, attempted to turn the confusion of public 
affiiirs as much as possible to his own advantage. The 
young Octavius, whom Caesar his great uncle had ap- 
pointed his heir, was treated by Antony without much con- 
sideration as a youth of unripe age, till it became manifest 
how capable Octavius was of assuming all the virtues and 
VOL. I. 19 
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perpetrating the crimes necessary for acquiring and main- 
taining power. Lepidns, a rich man of noble family, but 
in personal qualities far their inferior, associated himself in 
the sequel to Octavius and Antony. 

Immediately after C»sar's deaths Cicero hoped to pre- 
serve peace by ratifying all his acts, and by dismissing 
the conspirators into the provinces allotted to th.em,and 
by a general amnesty. To the pretensions of Antony, the 
young Caesar Octavius, to whom many of the soldiers of tlie 
late dictator adhered, was opposed with the most flatterii^ 
distinction, as the man on whom Rome rested her chief 
hopes. 

The first war broke out by an attempt of Antony to 
drive Decimus Brutus, one of the conspiratc»^, out of b 
province of Cisalpme Gaul. Antony held tim besieged in 
Mutina or Modena. The young Caesar gave, by adopting 
the w3] of his late uncle, the first proof of courage. " B 
Caesar," said he to his mother and step-father, who urged 
him to refuse, " if Caesar judged me worthy of his name, 
how shall I bring myself to declare that I am unworthy of 
it !" He had on this conjuncture the prudence to agree 
with the senate, as long as he could confide in it more 
securely than in Antcmy. He felt no reluctance in 
uniting his army, at first inconsiderable, with that which 
the consuls Hirtius and Pansa led to the relief of Modena, 
and in asasting to relieve the murderer of his uncle. 
Antony was forced to take flight ; Cicero again armed 
himself with that eloquence with which, twenty years before, 
he had saved Rome from Catiline. 

Octavius Caesar was flattered, but not adorned with the 
consulate so soon as he wished. The extreme promptitude 
early observed in him to adopt any measures which, led to 
the desired object, and to sacrifice all things without re- 
luctance to his end, which was the attainment of power, 
soon created apprehension. It was believed by many thaj 
the consuls who had fallen before Modena had been killed 
not without his secret contrivance. Yet it was not supposed 
to be a difficuk matter to get rid of this youth, when 
Antony should once have fallen. 

The latter fled firom Modena, into Transalpine w 
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where Lepidus and Planeus cemnumded annieB, B3 it waa 
supposed, for the senate. He had the good fortime to 
gain frieads among the arnqr of Lqiidus, and he ventured, 
knowing die wealoness of this general, iniD his camp. 
Instead of putting him to death as the most dangerous 
enemy of the Repubtic, Lepidus was gained over by him. 
Planeus, whaldways served the strongest party, fidlowed this 
example. The jealousy between the senate and young 
C^sar increased ; under these circumstances he received 
the fo^owkig proposals from Antony: ^*Is Cessar deter- 
mined always to wage waribr those who hate him, and for 
the murderers of his father, against the old friend of the 
latter, who would avenge his death? In this case AntxMiy 
sees himself compelled to embrace the party of Brotus and 
Gassius against him. Octavius may reflect whether a com- 
bination for carryii^ on Caesar's work would not be more 
congruous to cifcumstanoes, to their mutual interests, and 
to nature.*' 

The negotiation thus entered into was c(Hnpleted in a 
meeting which the young Caesar, Antony, and Lepidus, 
held on a litde islnid, formed by the Ghironda and liivmo, 
not far from Bologna. Here they resolved to maintain, and 
agreed upon a division of the supreme power, and ar- 
ranged tables of proscription for die destrucuon of their 
common enemies ; 300 senators, 2000 knights, and many 
other respectable citizens, were involved in this calamity. 
As Antony gave up to the animosities of the others his uncle 
Luoins Caesar, and Lepidus his own brother Paulqs, 
Octavian also betrayed Cicero, who had assisted him against 
Antony, whom his uncle and father had loved and dis- 
tinguished, who had not taken the smallest share m the 
conspiracy, and could not be formidable without support. 
Cicero was murdered' by Popillius Laenus, whose life and 
honor he had saved by a defensive oration. In the 64th 
year of his life, weary of the corrupt age in which he lived, 
Tullius died with unexpected constancy, and left behind 
him a better name than those who sacrificed him ; and 
Octavian to his latest years, after he had long been called 
Augustus, fek with grief, that he had stained his laurels by 
this act. 
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• B. C. 42. The horrors of the age of Marius andb}4k 
revived. Antony also caused the beads of murdered sen- 
ators to be brought to him during his meab ; and Fulvia 
stuck through with needles the tongue with which Cicero 
had faithfully depicted the character of her husband. 
Private hatred and interest were the secret motives of manj 
cold-blooded murders perpetrated under political pretexts: 
the Roman character was lost. 

The Triumvirs now undertook the piursuit of Cassius, 
who had made himself master of Syria, and of .Brutus, vidio 
governed Macedonia. They possessed together a force of 
seventeen legions ; they ruled their provinces equitably, and 
were formidable only to Dolabella, C. Antonius, P. Va- 
tinius, and other bad citizens. 

B. C. 40. The war undertaken against them was tex- 
minated at Philippi in Macedonia. Bnitus fought with the 
resolution of a man who is sure of not surviving a defeat; 
he took the camp of (3ctavius, and the victory was on his 
side. Before Casidus received informaticHi of this good for- 
tune, he was deceived by the shcurtness of his sight ; and 
believing every thing to be lost, he hastened to destroy him- 
self. After a few days, Brutus suffered a loss ; he felt that 
his enemies gained the ascendency, and despaired of 
Rome and the cause of virtue ; he resolved to terminate the 
war, which be waged against his inclination, and slew 
himself. The son of Cato also fell, together with the young 
Luculius, educated by Cato, and his foithful. friend Vohim- 
nius, a son of Hortensius, who was worthy of his father; 
with Varus in the insignia of his office, Drusus Livius, the 
father of Livia ; and many others who could not rescdve to 
outlive Brutus and Cassius, and the liberty of Rome. 



SECTION XXX. 

OF THE UNION OF POWER IN THE HANDS OF A SINGLE 
RULEB. 

Sextus Pompeius, the son of the great Pompey, was still 
in arms, and carried on for many years a maritiine war 
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against Caesar Octavianus, in which the latter experienced 
great difficulties. Still greater commotions were occasioned 
by the private passions of the Triumvirs. Fulvia the widow 
of Clodius and wife of Antony excited a war by means of 
her sister's husband, whom she engaged in a contest against 
Octavian. Lepidus often vacillated, until Octavian succeed- 
ed in seducing his army from him and excluding him from 
the chief power. The citizens were sacrificed by all par- 
ties : the brother of Antony was forgiven ; while the city of 
Perusia, which had declared itself for him, was burnt. 
How many families were 'deprived of their property, be- 
fore estates had been distributed to the forty-seven legions 
of Octavian, before the continually renewed demands of 
military expenditure were satisfied ! 

In the mean time Pacorus, son of king Orodes, fell 
victoriously upon Lesser Asia : Ventidius forced the Par- 
thian back into his territories ; but the Triumvir Antony, 
who denned to avenge Rome, thought himself fortunate in 
escaping firom a country, with the natural peculiarities of 
which he was unacquamted, after losmg a fourth part of his 
army and nearly all his baggage. Thenceforth he devoted 
himself entirely to Queen Cleopatra ; the fortitude of the 
warrior was lost in all kinds of licentiousness, in an efiemi- 
nate life, and in the most capricious undertakings. His 
pride remained ; and he ofifended his more prudent colleague 
by divorcing Octavia, the sister of the latter. 

Octavianus Caesar was not less prone than Antony to 
sensual pleasures : but the greater exertion which was re- 
quired to govern Rome than Alexandria ; to control the 
scarcely subdued republic than to domineer over the slaves 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, inspired him early with a 
vigilant prudence. Policy indeed was in general his talent 
rather than war ; his fate had thrown him into the former 
firom his 19th year. On that account he was the more 
ready to found his authority on the will of the senate and 
people, and to obsei*ve during his life the form of laying 
down his command every tenth year, as an extraordinary 
trust granted to him for a certain time, and of suj^ring 
himself .to be entreated to resume it. Thus he deceived 
VOL. 1. 19 * 
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th6 Romans during fiftjr 3^«8r8 with the phsmttmi of dak 
repubKc. 

When Antony was preparing for aims, Octavianus fcuod 
means to give the war, which he undertook as if miwiliingljr, 
die appearance of a contest waged hy bkn agamst a pk 
for subjecting Rome to an Egyptian woman, and buiying 
mtl the forms of freedom under the establishiii«it d kingly 
power. Marcus Agrippa, a man of great intellect and in- 
defatigable energy, was the friend of Octavian, incapable by 
his want of power of usurping for himself, and sheltered by 
his known integrity from the suspicion of such a desigo. 
This able general, who had ^already conquered Sextns 
Pompeius, was the soul of the war oh Cesar's side. He 
led into Greece eight legions and five cohorts, and about 250 
galleys. Antony's ships were larger, but Agrippa's were 
more manageable. He made himself master of many ports, 
and was thus enabled to cut off Antony's suppfies ami rein- 
forcements. The latter conducted hunselr with the care- 
lessness of an experienced general Who had exhausted ha 
strength in the bosom of voluptuousness; his army,coiD- 
mffiided by Sosius and Pubticola, manfeat^ a good dispo- 
sition ; but Ae Queen in the sea-fight off the pronioBtiory 
of Actium set the example of seeking safety in fl%ht; and 
Antony, as soon as he was informed of it, followed her. 
Thus abandoned, his scldiers for the most part surrendered, 
and were forgiven by Octavian, who afterwards proceeded 
to Egypt, and without difficulty conquered the remainder of 
the forces of his enemy. On a report of the death of the 
Queen, Antony killed himself. She survived, and sfdl had 
reliance in the power of her charms ; but she foond tbe 
heart of her conqueror sealed against her. Cleopatra then 
disdained life ; the daughter of the Ptolemies, she whorn 
C«s»r had lov^ and Antony adored, in order to avoid 
gracing the triumphal car of the victor, destrcyed herself by 
Sie Vke of an ssp, or by means of a pokoned needle. 

B. C. 29. in the 293d year from the deaih of Alexan- 
der the Great, the kingdom of Egy{^ became a Bomao 
province. In the same year, the 479th fixHn the establish- 
ment of the Roman Consulate, m the 7d4di year from 
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the biuiding of the city, Cssar Octavismis, now Augustus 
the revered, the inviolable, became sole rukir of the Roman 
woild. He possessed all the pow» which had hitherto 
been exeecised by the Consuls, whose office stiD continued, 
and by the tribunes df the peo|de; with the supreme 
administration of the Roman arms, and the government of 
the provinces most important in military affiurs. The 
legicHis obtained their rewards, the Romanpeople bread and 
bublic shows, and the empire peace. Tne forms of the 
constitution remained, but obe^ence became the first of 
virtues. Under the gentle reign of Octavian, which lasted 
44 years, from this time the republic was fi»gotten ; even 
old men remembered only its corruptions, its cml wars, and 
its proscriptioas. 



BOOK VII. 



THE ROAIAN SMPIRi: UND£R THE CJEBABB AS LONG 
AS THE FORMS OF THE REPUBLIC WERE PRESEI^V- 
BD^A. C. 29, TO A. D. 384. 



SECTION I. 

AUGUSTUS. 

It is only b a great number of comparative^ small states 
that many illustrious men appear. A mighty empire re- 
poses its confidence in the strength of its mass and the mul- 
titude of its resources ; the dangers that threaten it appear 
for a long time only imaginary ; and m^t, by its own ex- 
cellence, is seldom elevated to a conspicuous place. As 
soon as ignoble means lead with equal certainty to fortune 
and splendor; the mmds of men become enervated, and 
the gigantic body is soon without a soul. Such was the 
fete ot Romef When the empire seemed to have no longer 
any thing to apprehend, and the sport of factions had 
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ceased, the race of great men became extinct Most of the 
Caesars, of whom very few were worthy of thdr h^ rank, 
were afraid of splendid talents, which gave to pnvate mes 
an independent greatness. Fat as there was no law which 
defined the succession to the throne ; a noble descent, or 
riches ; fame acquired in discharging public offices, or the 
wise and magnammous refusal of such dignities ; eloquence 
and shining virtues ; were objects of jealousy and appre- 
hension with the Caesars and their houses. A man who ap- 
peared bold enough to. conceive the lofty idea ofrabing 
himself to the supreme power, as well as he whom the 
public voice named the best and most. worthy, was almost 
sure of attracting suspicious observation, and in general of 
sufiering a violent death. The great and good emperois 
were neither the o£&pring of the sovereigns who preceded 
them, nor the descendants of the old Roman conquerors; 
but conunonly warriors elected, who had raised themselves 
by militaiy talents from a private station, and often from the 
meanest rank. Those who acquired the thr(»ie by suc- 
cession, were corrupted by early indulgences ; and for the 
most part slaves of their appetites, or parasites of the 
court. 

After the arms of Octavian, under the conduct of Agrip- 
pa, had destroyed the last participator in the sovereign^, 
and there now existed neither at Rome nor in the whole 
empire any powerful chief at the head of a considerable 
party of troops, the victorious chief sought anxiously to 
conceal from the eyes of the people and the army the secret 
that his authority only depended upon arms, and to hold out 
the unanimous wish of the free senate and people of Rome 
as its true foundation. He justly feared nothmg* so much 
for himself and for the commonwealth, as to fall under the 
dominion of the soldiery: and he suirounded himself with 
the forms of the republic, as affording an honorable sanction 
to his power. Under the name of Augustus, which he now 
assumed, he seems to have aftected to rule with paternal 
authority, and to claim from the world that veneration 
which is due to the paternal character. 

In his adniinistration Augustus followed the counsels of 
the Roman knight Cikifus Maecenas, who possessed great 
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activity in discovering and suppressing dangerous enter-^ 
pnses, and aj^ared at the same time so indolent, so much 
given up to tranquil enjoyment, and of so careless a char- 
acter, that none believed him to be endowed with so much 
vigilance and circumspection. Maecenas tausht Augustus 
to b^coine popular and humane ; he surrounded him with 
the most enlightened men of his age, and inspired him with 
a noble passion ht great and honorable pursuits. Augustus 
wished to be in resdity the father and benefactor of Rome, 
though he was sdll more anxious to appear in that char- 
acter ; and he forbore every thmg which might have ren- 
dered his extraordinary power odious, with as much care as 
a prince of common mind would have taken to render his 
power conspicuous. 

Thus the senate punished, according to the laws, Egna- 
tius and Mursna, who had had the audacity to set on foot 
a conspiracy against Augustus, while he appeared to take 
no notice of the affiiir, and forbade even his confidants (for 
he knew the happiness of having friends) to call him master : 
' be was only a chief elected by freemen to watch for ten 
years over the public safety. In this view he was well 
pleased when the people sometimes passed by those whom 
he recommended to dignities and offices. He was well 
satisfied that Pollio and other powerful men should speak in 
the senate with apparent freedom ; and conceived no dis- 
pleasure against Titus Livius for appearing in his history 
favorable to the party of Pompey. 

There was nothing in the regulation of his household by 
which he was remarkably distinguished firom the rich sen- 
ators. He not only loved good society, but was anxious 
' to ^ve perpetual exercise to his talents : he accustomed 
himself every day to read, and to make some comments on 
the subjects of bis study. The manners of the old republic 
prevailed in his outward demeanor, and his table was mod- 
erate. It is true that be had powerful appetites, from the 
gratification of which even policy could not restrain him ; 
but this was known to few, and he sought by all means to 
avpid publicity in such matters. He exerted his whole au- 
thority in restrainii^ the effects of his own example ; and 
be spoke in the senate agamst corruption of manners as a 
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censor or a father of his people. Few men have koownaa i 
well as Augustus the human heart; he appeared not so | 
much to regard any eiccess, as efieminacy of character and 
the habit of being occupied with trifles ; not so nonch to 
dread that the I&mans should have vkes, as that thej 
should become incapable of virtues. | 

While thus goyeming, as it seemed, against his own wiU^ 
accordbg to tlie laws and only for the common good'; he | 
disbanded twenty legions, and restofed thirty Aousaod 
slaves, \dio during the war had been lened into the service^ i 
to their former masters. He treated the army widi a dig- 
nified gentleness; he no longer named die scalers *^£s < 
eomrades^^ but ** warriors /' and he kept them mder I 
discipline, and allowed them no privilege diat shoald raise 
them much above odier men. He suiered the wars 
against the barbarous hordes in Spain, in the AIpe, in Dbl- 
matia, Germany, Pannonia, Africa, and the £asr, t» he ' 
carried on with no more exerdon than seemed necessary, » 
order to maintain on the borders the tenor of die 'Rmm 
arms, and die military spirit of the legions;. The enipiie 
received under him few augmentations of any wapeMasaee; 
the Parthians, the Indians, the Arabs of Yemen, and some 
German nations paid homage to him by embassies; bat 
he three times closed the temple of Janns, because- idl the 
world was in peace. He avoided dl great movemends, and 
compared an emperor who sought wars ^to a GAarmmt who 
throws golden nets ;" and he remarked, that the laurels of 
victory *"• are beautiful, but useless.'* He introduced by 
degrees the maxim not to extend the empire ; and sought 
to render its mighty name less odions and t^rrible^ »d 
wished to afford tranquillity to the nations. 

It is true that the new government, while it maintained the 
forms of the commonwealth, never acquired the geimme 
maxims of monarchy; and when the manners and the 
spirit of the republic were wholly extinct, no other princqrfes 
were substituted for them, but the whole fabric fell upon its 
own ruins, without order or system. But this want required 
to be supplied according to circumstances, not under Augus- 
tus, but by some illustrious legislator among his successors ; 
and such an one never appeared. So much the more 
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needful were the good fortune of Rome, the hannony of 
iadiWdaal parts, amd the remains of republican virtue ; in 
order to maintain for centuries this prodigious extent of 
power under such essential defects. 

'Augustus adorned the city ; and he exerted himself to 
promote its population, and to induce the great to leside for 
the most part in Rome under his eyes. PubUc ms^nifi- 
cence was suitable to his policy ; since it gave a feeling and 
an appearance of general hapfmiess, which incveasea the 
love and veneration of the supreme magistrate. 

Three things were waiting to the hap{»ness of Augustus : 
in the first place, he was not able to erase fiom the memory 
of history the acts of his youth and the taUes of proscrip- 
tion ; secondly, avaricious and negfigent ge^rals had su^ 
fered the German Arminius to gain a great victory over the 
legions ; and ksdy, the gods refiised him the good fortune 
of leaving Rome under a successor worthy of his esteem. 
Yet the apparent impulse of circumstances lessened the 
guilt of the first ; the victory of Arminius i^mained, on ac- 
count of the great inferiority of his power, without lasting or 
immediate consequences ; and it has been said that Augustus 
might expect the more favor from posterity towards his own 
memory, as thiere was less of virtue in his successor. In the 
seventy-sixth year of arEfe, on the whole very prosperous 
and even beneficent, Augustus finished, like a skilfiil per* 
former, his w6ll-acted part on the dieatre o{ the worM. 



SECTION H. 

Tiberius, the step-son of Augustus, whom that prince 
had adopted, carefully secured the choice of the soldiers, 
and suffered himself to be entreated by the senate to accept 
the chief honors, which for many years he had sought by 
every means. During his reign a new system of govern- 
ment gradually began to display itself. 

Tiberius was a chief of no mean acquirements in military 
tactics, and, m the arts of dissimulation, a rival of his prede- 
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cessor; but as he had lived till his fifiy-fifih yearin tlie 
midst of intrigues and evasbos, his mind had become ioca- 
pable of any elevated or noble sentiment. Under the long 
sway of his father, servility and flattery had at length made 
such a progress, that Tiberius hii,d never learnt to estimate 
men ; he cmly knew them on the contemptible or dangerous 
ade. He had all the faults of Augustus, and none of his 
virtues. He was distinguished from succeeding tyrants by 
bemg at first cruel according to system, and by degrees 
ginng a looser rein to the impulses of a soul darkened bj 
anxious dmiditv, and of an unfeeling heart; while his suc- 
cessors allowed themselves, from the first, whatever deliri- 
ous rage or base envy suggested to them — ^whatever their 
own passions or insinuated suspicions counselled. 

The vigilance of Augustus was at length fatiguing to Ti- 
berius ; but he wanted courage to abolish the forms wiiici 
recall^ the memory of ancient times and institutions; and 
he preferred to destroy, under various pretences, all wbo 
either by their personal qualities in the senate, or by prepoo- 
derating influence elsewhere, appeared able or desirous to at- 
tain to public honors. 

Tiberius felt himself under restraint until he had seen the 
end of the noble Germanicus, the chief object of his anxious 
vigilance, who perished not without suspicion of poison; 
but he afterwards loosened the rein more and more to his 
atrocious passions. A. D. 16. He had formed himself a 
cabinet or secret council of twenty chief senators ; of these 
eighteen were put to death by his copmiand, and the nine- 
teenth destroyed himself. 

From this time the Roman history puts on a gloomy as- 
pect; the great names of antiquity were exterminated, or 
we observe them with far keener regret disgraced by their 
posterity. Now we hear the mandates of the hoary tyrant, 
mspiredby a black policy, issue from the inaccessible palaces 
^of Capreae, the abodes of sensual vice; now in the capitoi 
we behold the turbulent fiuy of senseless youth on the pin- 
nacle of the world. All the laws of reason and of the former 
ages were obscured and trodden down by the new code of 
treason ; the provinces were exhausted by the cupidity of 
governors, and laid waste by the incursions of barbarians. 
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Tiberius humiliated the Roman people by abolishing the 
Comitiae ; to preserve discipline was less the object of his 
care than to prevent any general from^ becoming fpimidable 
to him ; yet he neither changed the military commanders 
nor the governors of provinces so often as might be sup- 
posed, for it was difficult to him to resolve on the choice of 
new servants, and he was apprehensive of having discon- 
tented subjects ; and cautious age was less the object of his 
suspicion than adventurous youS). 



SECTION m. 
CAms; CL.AUDIDS; nero. 

Augustus had seen the republic and the great Cssar ; 
under Augustus, Tiberius had been in some measure formed. 
A. D. 39. Caius Caesar Caligula was acquainted only with 
tyranny ; he knew that every thing was within his power, 
and committed the most violent excesses, as if to try how 
much mankind would endure. 

A. D. 41. When Chaerea had freed the world from Caligu- 
la, the senate imagined themselves able to abolish the memory 
of the Caesars, and re-organize the republic of Rome : but 
in the course of twice twenty-four hours, the assembly 
learnt that the praetorian guard had given away tlie sove^ 
reignty. The object of theh choice was Claudius Caesar, 
a victim of sloth and the most contemptible passions, and 
the pattern of those princes who are given up to the grati- 
frcadon of their own desires. He became, by his abject 
indolence, the mere tool of his women and slaves. He 
did not keep two catalogues of the senators and knights who 
were destined to death, as Caligula had done ; the box of 
poison which that tyrant conpeaJed for the destruction of 
worthy citizens, was ordered by Claudius to be thrown into 
the sea ; yet, during the thirteen years of his reign, 
thirty-five senators and three hundred knights fell by 
violent deaths. 

A. D. 54. After this ignominious reign, the abject ser- 
vility of which excited a stronger feeling than any of the 
VOL. I. 20 
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more violent atrocities which had preceded ; the five first 
years of Nero's government affi)rded a respite to the worH, of 
which the cruelty of the nine following rendered it more 
sensible. 

Nero was not destitute of talents, or devoid of a feeling 
for virtue ; but a too early abandonment to voluptuousness, 
the hypocrisy of his mother and his instructer, and the 
sophistry of his flatterers, who knew how to give a false 
color to every action, seem to have rendered him at lengtb 
wholly indifferent even to appearances. The old patricians 
had little influence ; they were feared, hated, and extermi- 
nated ; the plebeians, whose senseless spirit of faction had 
raised the first Caesar above the laws, were now no more; 
the generals, to whom or to whose fathei^ the emperois 
owed their sovereignty, were kept at a distance firom jealous 
suspicion. Slaves, whose wit or personal reccMnmendations 
had gained their freedom, became the rulers of the court 
and empire, the protectors and terror of the provinces. 
All the passions of the monarch cost sacrifices ; and where 
he had no passions to be gratified, the more shamelessly 
did the influence of those wretches dis[Jay itself by whom 
his will was governed. The pursuit of honors, to which 
ambition or poverty had prompted, was extinguished to- 
gether with the spirit of conquest ; and that confidence in 
themselves which discipline gives to armies, was lost when 
the exercise of arms was neglected. The soldiery were 
msolent, because they alone were flattered amidst the gen- 
eral servility ; and the more they became aware of their in- 
fluence, the more insecure and tottering was the throne. 

Nero, before the thirty-second year of his age, had mur- 
dered his mother, his brother, his guardians, his tutor, 
many senators and duzens ; he had burnt the greater part 
of the city out of mere wantonness ; had set at defiance, 
more publicly than any other man had yet done, all laws, 
even those of nature ; he had sacrificed to his tbii^t oi 
blood, not only Poppaea, the instrument of his passions, 
but virtue herself represented in the person of Thraseaj 
and he finally escaped, by voluntary death, the vengeance 
of the impatient world. A. D. 68. The flames of ciyil 
war were now rekmdled with new violence. 
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Already the rebellion of Vindex had oeen quelled by 
ViiCTiius Ruiiis, a man of primitive virtue ; but Servius 
Gfilba, an M warrior^ of good family and unimpeached 
reputation, was scarcely elected Caesar, when Nero's 
party put him to death, and raised Salvius Otho, the com* 
paoion of the tyrant's pleasures, to the purple. In Otho 
voluptuousness had not extinguished all noble and heroic 
fediogs. When he had learnt timt the army in Germmy 
(A. u. 69) had caQed Vitellius from the banquettmg tabte 
to die throne, and liM fortune had favored his ^enerab 
in the batde of Bedriacum, Otho destroyed himself m order 
to spore the blood of Ms countr}'nien. Thereupon the 
lemons which lay before Jerusalem reserved to elevate the 
most wmrthy to the highest dignity; and Ve^asian was 
approaching Rc»ne when ViteUius paid for a short career 
of pleasure by a violent death. 

Flavins Vespasianus was summoned fi-om the Jewish war 
to the government of the world ; his son Titus was left to 
fulfil the counsel of Providence, with respect to Jerusalem. 
The tyranny of the Roman prwtor, dreadful civil dissen- 
sions, and a stif^necked adherence to an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the old prqphets, which flattered thefr vamty, 
cost the Jewish peode the Kves of thirteen hundred thousand 
persons (A. D. 70t), the existence of their noble metropo- 
lis, and ^ek* place of national union, the temple of Jehovah. 
Scarcely was the extermmation of the whole people of 
Helvetia prevented by the pleading of a pathetic orator. 
Civiles excited Craul to insurrection, the Germans crossed 
the Rhine, Syria was threatened by the Parthians, while 
at Rome die capitol was consumed amid the terrors of a 
turbuleot sedition. Every street and hall of justice was 
polluted by bloodshed, by the vidence of the soldierjr and 
the cries of the populace. Under Nero the first christians 
had lat^ sufi!ered on the flaming pik, for their contempt 
of the pubHc rites which still prevailed. 

We are unable to say whether the patience of men or the 
wantonness of guih, in the p^iod that preceded the reigns 
of th^ Flavii, is the most astonishing. While legions pined 
in captivity among the Parthians, and Britain revolted, 
the rich citizens of Rome trembled before Nero, who 
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sought in confiscations and slaughters the sources of revenue, 
whence his lavish expenditure was supplied. After the 
parents of noble families, in the time of Messalina, had 
feared to forbid the prostitution of their daughters ; after 
Agrippina had sought in vain by her personal charms to 
enslave her son, afterwards her murderer; the Roman 
senate, scarcely, a hundred years from the death of Cato, 
was assembled to witness a contract of marriage between 
the emperor and two slaves. This Nero, who had prqect- 
ed to destroy the whole senate by poison, found friends after 
his death ; it was fashionable to profess to imitate him, and 
monuments were raised to his memoiy. Man, debased and 
corrupt, is glad to find celebrated examples to still the se- 
cret alarms of his own conscience ; and crimes lose their 
appearance of guilt when they become the fiushionofthe 
times. ' 

SECTION IV. 

THE FLAVII. 

Under Vespasian Rome obtained a respite of nine years 
Irom these convul^ons. The most enterprisbg of the fao 
tious chiefs had fallen in the wars, and the more fortunate 
of them hailed the enjoyment of repose. Although the 
emperor had to thank the army for his throne, he permitted 
himself to be formally invested, by a decree of the senate, 
with " the privileges of assembling that body as often as 
might be necessary ; of bringing before them five propo- 
sitions in each session ; of confirming or annulling their reso- 
lutions ; of promoting those whom they considered as most 
worthy, to civil and military dignities and offices ; of fireely 
adopting whatever measures might be serviceable to the 
commonwealth, to general and private happiness, and to 
good order in divine and human afiairs ; of being elevated, 
as Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius had been, above the 
laws ; of making war, peace, and leagues of alliance, and 
otherwise exercising all power, as Augustus, Tiberius, and 
Claudius had done, in such a manner that no decree of the 
senate, no order of the people, could be empowered to im- 
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I^ede the rights entrusted to him by this edict, or to inter- 
fere with the exercise of the same." 

Rome was restored to rest, and as soon as military dis- 
cipline was re-established, the Parthians submitted to a 
treaty of peace ; a regular administration of the finances be- 
came to every wealthy citizen a guarantee of his security ; 
and under this reign, and that of Titus which followed, the 
treasury was the resource of the unfortunate. The ig- 
nominious profession of informer lost its profit ; vigilance 
detected, and mild treatment put to shame the perjurer. 
Vespa^an and Titus lived as confidential fi-iends widi the 
best and wisest men, and in times of peace the senate en- 
sured stability and respect to the imperial authority. Ves- 
pasian was just. Titus was the delight of mankind, and 
one of the most virtuous of the human race. A. D. 79. 
A. D. 81. It is true that his brother. Domitian had not 
courage to be honest ; he was jealous of the illustrious sen- 
ators, and caused several of them to be put to death ; he 
witnessed with pleasure, if he did not accelerate, the death 
of Agricola, his best general, the real conaueror of Britain. 
Yet though he had all the inclinations of Nero, Domitian 
ventured not so far ; he was not without merits, and was 
desirous of fame in military exploits, which he wished to 
be thoitght to direct ; and he sought to immortalize him- 
self by adding ornaments to the city. He was cruel only 
through timidity; he was almost continually smrounded 
with eunuchs, and pretended to be invulnerable, in the 
vain conceit of passing for a god. 



SECTION V. 

THE PBOSPEROUS TIMES OF THE EMPIRE. 

In the mean time there arose in the Roman world, in the 
place of the old republican virtue, a lofty elevation of char- 
acter founded on the maxims of the Stoics, to desire nothing 
passionately, and to fear nothing in the career of virtue. 
Men of superior minds found consolation in their inward 
greatness for the loss of political power, and were happy 
VOL. I. 20 * 
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even amidst calamities. The most noMe of the senatois 
were Stoics ; this doctrine imparted to tbem digaity without 
rendering them objects of akrm, and the raleisof the woild 
were wiffing to allow that philosophy empfeys the KDinds of 
illustrious men with a cfignily more worthy c^ d»em than 
worldly greatness. 

A. V, 96. After Domitian had beea assassioatedj, his 
successor Nerva, a venerable ohi man> confided the cares 
of government, which were too heavy for imnself, to Trajan. 

A. D. 98. Daring more than two hundred years, the 
senate was accustomed to hail every new emperor with 
the exclamation, ^'Reien f(»lunately, as AogustMs; vk- 
tuously, as Trajan. " He was the ^atest of the Cssais 
since the time of the dictator, and the best of tbem all, 
since he had no civil war, no injustice to reproach himself 
with. The greatest and most estimable qualkies were in 
him so balanced that no place was given for excess in any 
of them ; and we may doubt whether his excellem uoder- 
stan(Kng and heroic spirit deserve more veneration, or his 
goodness and the amiable comj^exionof his whole character 
excite more affectionate esteem. ^ Never was a monarch so 
enterprising, so great in his designs, so persev^ing in the 
completion of them, and at the same time so little anxious 
for external splendor; so gracious toaB the citoens, and 
on such terms of equality with his' Mends. Truan extended 
the bounds of the empu-e, which had been mamtained with 
difficulty since the time of Augustus, beyond tb& fruitfol 
plains and mountains of Dacia, which included Moldaviai 
and Transylvania ; on Caucasus, he subdued the hordes who 
disturbed Asia ; the emirs of the Arabian desert acknowl- 
edged his commands ; and at length Crassus was revenged, 
and the plans of Caesar were accomplished. He conquered 
the Parthian residence of Ctemphon ; be sent sfa^ to India ; 
and his age alone prevented him firom renewing the expldts 
of Alexander. This illustrious conqueror, as he widked 
through the streets of Rome, peimitted ev^ citizea to 
accost him with freedom. Among his firiends he indulged 
in wine, but we are only informed of this excess in cxm- 
sequence of the injunction which he gave never to perfinm 
the orders he might issue at such times. In the like naan- 
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ner, when he delivered his Sfvord to the captain of his 
guard, he said, '^ For me, if I govern well ; against me, if 
I would become a tyrant" During his reign, which lasted 
nineleen years, only one senator was capitally punished, 
Bnd he had been found worthy of death by his colleagues. 
Many exactions in the provinces were mitigated or remitted 
by him ; he wished to place his treasure in the hearts of his 
people, who were devoted to him. In the choice of his 
ministers and friends he gave the preference to men of the 
greatest industry and most simple manners. The legal 
system df Rome was, brought to perfection under his 
guidance, and he ornamented the city and the empire with 
magnificent buildings, and founded an extensive library. 
A. D. 117. All the nations, whose wounds he healed, re- 
vered him as a viceregent of the beneficent gods, and their 
tears were his most doquent panegyric. From Cilicia, 
where he died, in the town of Seleucia, his body was con- 
veyed to Rome ; it was received by the senate and people, 
carried in pomp into the city, and deposited in the forum 
named afier him, under that pillar, 140 feet in height, on 
which his explcHts are inscribed. That pillar yet defies the 
. innpotence ol time, as the name of Trajan rises above the - 
oblivion and indifference in which history has mvolved the 
multitude of kings. 

This greatest and bei^ successor of Caesar had been edu- 
cated in the camp ; for military virtues survived all others. 
When we compare him with Augustus, jthe good qualides 
of the latter appear the effect of prudence and wise design, 
while those of Trajan ^owed from the impulses of his natu- 
ral feelings. 

• The ewipercar Hadrian, of whom it is not certain whether 
he was in reality adopted by Trajan, was, without being 
equal to him, woithy ol succeeding him. He had a genius 
capable of emlnracing the most extensive views and the 
most minute details of a^irs and of literature. He gave 
the empire ramparts against the barbarians of Caledonia 
and of Germany ; he appeased the Parthians by the res- 
toration of conquered lands, and established in that quarter 
the natural boundaries; he suppressed with reputation 
the dangerous rebellion of the Jews under Barkochab ; he 
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passed on foot through all the districts of his esLtenslyfe em- 
pire, and made particular inquiry into the affairs of eveiy 
province ; he regulated the court with an order and pro- 
priety that became a pattern to his successors on the throne. 
We therefore forgive him for fancying that he knew more 
than Phavorinus on matters of profound learning, and for 
suffering the decline of good taste to become visible in his 
wonderful edifices. He was in every respect more given 
up to his passions than Trajan^ even in the vices with which 
they were botli contaminated. Hadrian did not resist his 
anger and impatience so successfully as his predecessor ; he 
caused some senat(»s to be put to death without sufficient 
reason. In all other things he was great and noble ; yet the 
base senate, after his death, hesitated in approving his ad- 
ministration. 

A. Di 138. After the death of his beloved ^lius Verus, 
he adopted the gende Antoninus, who does not appear to 
have equalled him in fervor of genius, but who obtained re- 
nown by his simple and beneficent virtues. The latter was 
revered as a venerable and indulgent father, and wasjchosen 
with confidence W neighboring nations as the arbiter of 
their disputes; after a tranquil and blameless reign of 
twenty-three years, he performed his most meritorious act 
in bequeathing the empire of Rome to an accomplished 
philosopher, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. A. D. 161. 

All these emperors seemed to possess the throne as beu^ 
the best and wisest of the citizens ; an indefatigable dili- 
gence, a salutary care of the duties of government^ was the 
only thing that distinguished them ; there was nothing re- 
markable in their private enjoyments, except that they had 
it in their power to diffuse more happiness around them. 
They were more easy of access than patricians oftentimes 
have been in republican states. Hadrian even allowed 
familiar jokes to his friends, as he possessed wit enough for 
ready and excellent replies, and the law against treason fell 
into oblivion . During a time of scarcity, stones were thrown 
at the good Antoninus as he passed through the forum; 
he stood still, explained the occasion of the evil and the 
measures of relief which he had adopted. Never did so 
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great a portion of the human race enjoy a longer period of 
prosperity than under the reigns of these princes, which 
consoled them for the loss of the republic. 

The only exception that can be made against them is that 
they neglected to provide for posterity by introducing a 
stable and well-regulated constitution. 

Marcus Aurelius, who in the closet investigated the prin- 
ciples of morals, in the field of war defeated the Germans, 
who, for the first time since the days of Marius, had com- 
bined in a formidable conspiracy, had passed their boun- 
daries, and were approaching Italy ; and he showed the 
Parthians that a long peace had not enervated the legions. 
With these exceptions, the military strength of Rome, 
which had flourished in times of greater necessity and 
amidst commotions, seems to have decayed under these 
good sovereigns. The defect was not remarked so long as 
the empire under such rulers had little need of great com- 
manders ; but it was afterwards found destitute. We might 
be tempted to believe that the Stoical silence of the passions 
leaves, indeed, to reason her due supremacy ; but that in 
order to form a character strong, and at the same time 
sufficiently flexible under the variety of conditions presented 
by human life, more of genius is required than falls to the 
lot of contemplative minds. It was a work almost beyond 
the power of man to give the Roman mind an entirely new 
stamp, and to impart to all the nations of the Roman 
world that unity of character so necessxry for the ' mainte- 
nance of the common good. Accordingly, the barbarians, 
in the sequel, found on one side a neglect of morals, and on 
the other an enervated and impotent virtue. 

The Stoics would have done better if tliey had endeav- 
ored to direct the passions rather than to abolish them. 
Stagnation is death, and it was because the colossal empire 
of Rome had no longer a soul that it began to suffer disso- 
lution. While the Stoic morality delivered precepts which 
are too elevated for the greater part of mankind, it gave 
rise on the one side to much hypocrisy, and on the other 
caused many persons to doubt altogether the possibility of 
a virtue which required so much purity. These philoso- 
phers were too coldly metaphysical ; they diiSused rather a 
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serene light, than a fire which bums up and ^kstrojs dw 
germ of guilt 

While the public good seemed ever to become mone and 
more the care of a single iadividoal ; while these good em- 
perors moved the whole mass by the ample impulse of tfaeir 
mmds, military discipline declined. This d^^ay was lot 
conspicuous under Marcus Aurelius, whom the armies re- 
vered, but it displayed itself after his reign to the commoD 
misfortune. Trajan had employed the soldiery because 
their idleness appeared eminendy dangerous ibr Uni and 
lor the state, and because his enlightened judgment did not 
fail to perceive, through the glare of outward splendor, the 
bevitable weakness of universal empire ; he felt how neces- 
sary it was ever to maintain among the neigbboimg oadons 
a new impressbn of terror before the arms of the legions. 
Hadrian, who bore the same relation to him which Au- 
gustus held to Julius, a^cted to hold nothing as justifiable 
m which he could not rival his predecessor. He probably 
possessed more incUnation for the details of tactics than 
ability for great plans of warfare. At the same time the 
boundaries were secured — ^a task like that which Alexander 
seems to have attempted in Caucasus as iar as Derbent; 
Trajan had drawn a long fortification, of which traces are 
yet discoverable, from Peterwaradyn to the Don. Hadrian 
erected a wall with many towers along the boundaries of 
Germany ; Antoninus, between Britain and Galedotiia. Such 
works were effective in sflfording protection against sadden 
accidents ; but die living wall, the legions, depended too 
nnich on such defence, and it seemed impossible that the 
barbarians could still be formidable. 

The writers of those times no longer rise to the elevation 
of the ancients, and the flight of the Stoical philosophy does 
not appear so natural. We remark a diiFerence like that 
which distinguishes the fruits which an excellent soil brings 
forth in the full bloom of their beauty and vigor, from 
those which are forced by artificial means. We do not 
fail to perceive the impression of the good and sensible 
Plutarch, who was very worthy of having a Trajan for his 
pupil ; but the great soul which Hves in bis writings is that 
of the heroes he describes, and of the ancient time from 
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which he drew his materials and resources. The iSn&st 
original writer of this period is Lucian, who laughed at 
hunxan folly wherever he found it, in temples, in schools, 
among the learned or the great. None of the ancients had 
the, faculty which he possessed of discerning in all things 
the ridiculous .and the incongruous, and of representing 
it with such fascinating simplicity that we are unwill- 
ing to read any thing that may be advanced by way of 
d^ence. 

SECTION VI. 

ALTl^RNATJON OF CALAMITOUS TIMES WITH PERIODS OP 
GUEATER 'PRAN(tUILLITT, FROM A. D. 180 TO 285. 

As long as the soul of Marqus Aurelius Antoninus, the 
philosopher, ever equal to itself and competent to provide 
idt all contingencies, lived among mortals, without seeming 
to partake in their weaknesses or crimes, it was sufhcient 
for the empire, and it was not remarked how much depend- 
ed upon it alone. . When Marcus Aurelius, as the nations 
believed, ascended to the gods, (A. D. 180) and his son 
Commodus succeeded him on the throne, an universal re- 
laxation was quickly experienced. Virtuous men were 
dreaded because Commodus was wholly unlike them ; he 
put to death Salvius Julianus, the greatest of the Roman 
lawyers, whom his father honored. He lived in the most 
abject depravity ; his incUnations were those of a thoughtless 
youth who seeks his glory in mock fights. Commodus had 
nothing to fear from die praetorians ; he allowed them every 
license ; they were his protection against the rest of man- 
kind ; but when he became the tyrant of his own house- 
hold, his domestics put him to deadi. A. D. 193. 

The praefect of the city, Helvius Pertinax, was raised to 
the throne by the perpetrators of this act, who wished to 
justify themselves to the world. He was an upright man, . 
and was murdered in a short time by the soldiery, who 
were afiraid of the ancient virtue and discipline. 

When virtue could no longer maintain itself by its own 
influence, the memory of that discovery which the army 
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had made after Nero's death, of their own power over tne 
throne, revived. The praetorian guard delivered the sceptre 
of the world to him who could give the greatest jmce ; the 
purchaser was Didius, a rich senator, nephew of the above- 
mentioned Salvias Julianus, a vain old man, who was per- 
suaded to this act by his wife and by flatterers, and who 
obtained by his folly a speedy death. 

A. D. 194. The legions disdaining to receive a master 
fix)m the praetorian guard, raised Pescennius Niger in Asia, 
Clodius Albinus in Britain, and Severus in Pannonia or 
Hungary, to the purple. Severus had skill enough to pre- 
vent his rivals ifrom combining agamst him, and accordn^- 
ly conquered them both in turn. A. D. 198. He was 
an able warrior; he possessed science, experience, and 
an activity which was not subdued ly the tortures whicfa 
he suffered from a distemper in his feet. He was not a 
Trajan, but was an usefiil chief in the evil times in which 
he lived, to mitigate and retard the progress of public ruin. 
He wanted courage or power to reduce the soldiery again 
to subordination, but sought to acquire their favor, and 
to retain the empire for his sons. 

A. D. 211. One of the latter, Bassianus Caracalla, 
freed himself by assassinations from the joint rule of the 
gentle Geta, and from the troublesome reproaches of those 
who would not justify fi-atricide. A. D. 212. He afterwards 
carried on war on the Rhine and on the {Euphrates ; he was 
perpetually in action ; in pleasures, in enterprises, in the 
imitation of Alexander the Great, he sought to forget him- 
self. Caracalla was fierce and valiant ; he inspired awe ; 
the citizens trembled at his thirst of blood, and the enemy 
at his impetuosity. The army loved him because he es- 
teemed only die soldier. 

A. D. 217. Macrinus, captain of the guard, whom he 
had treated ungraciously, murdered Caracalla. But Macri- 
nus had none of those qualities wliich secure to an individual 
the command over nations. He was put to death in the 
name of a youth, who was said to be the child of Caracalla, 
and his son, the amiable Diadumenianus, scarcely eighteen 
years of age, fell together with his father. A. D. 218. 

Heliogabalus was the name of the youth who ascended 
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the throne, and of whom nothing more characteristic can be 
said, than that bef(»*e his eigbteendi year he had exhausted 
all the resources of pleasure, and that, ignorant as he was 
of eveiy other pursuit, the violent death which he suffered 
came not too early for him. A. D. 222. So little did he 
consult appearances, so devoid was he of good qualities to 
claim indulgence for his faults, that the praetorian guard in 
him abhorred even their own vices. 

His kinsman, the young Alexander Severus, by a spot- 
less life, merited a sceptre, which he spared himself no ex- 
ertion to wield without reproach. He was amiable, indus- 
trious, and loved the society of wise men. Whatever laud- 
able principle had been delivered to mankind or to princes 
by the sages of aU nations, from Orpheus to the rounder 
of the Chnsuan name, whom he revered as a great teacher 
of morality, was the object of his unremitting study. While 
he lived as a man without reproach, as a monarch he fought 
courageously against the independent hordes of Germany, 
and against the house of the Sassanidae, 'who had subverted 
the Parthian dynasty in Persia, and renewed the antiquated 
claims to the sovereignty of Western Asia. But the most 
necessary of his good qualities was ruinous to him ; 
he attempted to restore discipline in the army, and was 
consequently murdered by his own soldiers, in the \dcinity 
ofMentz. A. D. 236. 



SECTION VII. 

TUMULTUOUS PERIOD FROM A. D. 235 TO 284. 

Maximiniis, a Goth of ^gantic stature, famed for his 
bodily strength, his gluttony and courage, a man of the 
roughest manners, who knew not how to govern himself or 
to control any movement of passion, who hated Rome, 
the senate, and all forms of government and civilized 
society, was elected emperor by the soldiers. He was 
unable to disguise his nature, and in a short time (xordian, ^ 
a respectable senator, of noble family, great riches, and 
benevolent character, together with hb son, a youth full of 
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vigor and genius, was set up. in of^K)sitioa to him. 
A. D. 236. Scarcely had the senate ventured to acknowl- 
edge them when the younger Gordian fell in battle, and 
his father shortened, by voluntary death, his childless old 
age. Maximinus approached Rome, and the extremity 
of danger inspired the senate widi courage- They nomi- 
nated Balbinus and Pupienus, the fonuer to direct internal 
ajSfairs, the other to defend the state. No battle however 
ensued, for the acts of cruelty which Maximin, enraged 
against his opponent, allowed himself to perpetrate, pro- 
voked die army to murder Iiim, together with his son; 
yet the soldiers could not prevail so far over themselves as 
to acknowledge the emperors whom the senate had named. 
A. D. 238. New wars were to be dreaded, when the 
third Gordian, a hopeful youth, united all parties. The 
young emperor had a heart formed for virtue; he was 
fighting courageously against the Persians, when Philip, an 
Arab, the traitorous captain of his guard, put him to death 
in the midst of a seditious tumult, excited by himself. 
A. D. 244. Gratitude erected a monument to the merito- 
rious labors of his rising age, and in the one thousandth 
year from the building of Rome, an Arab seated himself 
upon' the throne of the Caesars. A. D. 247. 

Philip was soon punished for the crime conunitted 
against the excellent Gordian ; and his successor Decius 
gave no small promise of bebg to the Romans a second 
Trajan. A. D. 249. But an attempt to bring back 
the manners of old times did not succeed ; he was unable 
to change the temper of his age. Decius, a prince full of 
honesty, a man of great miod, fell, after fighting victoriously, 
in the war of his country against the invading Goths. 
. A. D. 251. 

litde else can be said of Gallus, Volusianus^ Hostilianus, 
and ^milianus, but that in two years they found their 
way to the throne, and to a speedy death. 

A. D. 263. Valerianus would have left behind him a 
better memory if he had never been made emperor^ As 
a censor he was considered a man of virtuous conduct 
and good parts ; but when he became ruler it was manifest 
that a grave deportment had concealed incapacity, and even 
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slufisishness. He was defeated by Sfaa|nir, king of Persia, 
anabore the contumelies wbich the barbarian inflicted upon 
him, not knowing, thoud^ an emperor, how to imitate the 
example of Cato. A. D. 259. 

His SCO Gallienus enjoyed the dominion, which, if it had 
not &llen to him, he never would have sought, and which 
an effeminate voluptuary only valued for the sake of enjoy- 
ment There arose m Britam, Spain, Graul, Rhffitia, lliyr- 
ium, Asia, Africa, and even in Italy, a number of usurpmg 
chiefe, some of whom were persons of merit, others mere 
warriors. The hordes that were penetratbg into Asia, 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily, required every where the pres- 
ence of an emperor. Gallienus, content as long as Italy, 
which was enough for him, remained undisturbed, entrusted 
the empire to its fate, till Aureolus, in Milan, roused him by 
fear out of his voluptuous repose. Before he could take 
that city he was assassinated, and his love songs alone sur- 
vived him. A. D. 268. At the point of death he recom- 
mended the most worthy citizen as his successor. 

The latter was Claudius, who delivered Italy from the 
Goths, in a battle that may be compared with that of 
Marius. 

A. D. 270. After his death, which soon ensued, Aure- 
lianus, a man educated in military life, obtained the throne, 
which stood m need of his vigor and activity. Huts and 
encampments were the latest, as they had been the earliest, 
asylums of merit. The senators were unhappily exempted 
from military service. Aurelian reduced, all things to 
order and tranquillity ; he repelled the barbarians, and 
penetrated into the forests of Germany. After he had con- 
quered all the usurping chiefs, the good fortune which the 
Pahnyrene Zenobia deserved to have secured unchangea- 
bly, yielded to Aurelian. He performed three things, 
which a conqueror alone could have dared to attempt : he 
was the first monarch who abandoned a province of the 
empire ; for he gave up Dacia, on the northern side of the 
Danube, preferring, as it would seem, the natural bounda- 
ries ; secondly, he surrounded Rome witli a wall, for he re- 
flected on the vicissitudes of fortune in war, and held it not 
to be superfluous to provide for the security of the seat of 
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empire; wb«t the Dictator Jidifis had not dared^ ^Miiat m 
CaUguhi had ofiended every one, a« an open mark diat th« 
shade of the republic, yet hovering over Home, was about 
to vanish for ever, Aurelian performed ; he surrounded 
his head with the regal diadem* But he never lost a batde ; 
he treated the conquered with clemency, and he deserved 
the fiivor of the people and army* He hated the senate, 
and was the object of their fear. 

As a fire, which expires for want of nourishment, throws 
out a litde flame before it is finally extinguished, so it hap- 
pened, that after the murder of Aurelian, an emperor was 
once more chosen by the senate with the consent of the 
army. A. D. 275. Tacitus, an old senator of the house 
of the historian, reigned meritoriously for a few months. 

A. D. 276. After his death, his brother Florianus, un- 
like him in character, possessing neither the respect of 
the army nor the voice of the senate, the soldiers raised to 
the throne Probus, a skilful general, who again comphment- 
ed the senate by asking dieir approval. He delivered 
Gaul and Pannonia fi*om the barbarians. With the virtues 
of Aurelian, Probus combined modesty and gentleness. 
This excellent chief seems to have been too much attached 
to regular discipline to please the soldiery, for he was mur- 
dered, and speedily lamented. A. D. 282. 

It appears that his successor, Cams, neglected to show 
respect to the senate ; he was a good general, and only too 
indulgent a father : his son Carinus, to whom he cocdSded 
the government of the West, conducted himself in every 
respect as he was prompted by the love of pleasure, in 
which he exceeded all bounds. Numerian, his elder son, 
had a better and more cultivated mind, yet their career was 
very short; the father fell, struck by lightning (if this 
account was not feigned in order to conceal assassination). 
Numerian fell a sacrifice to an ambitious youth, who by a 
speedy death, paid the forfeit of his crime. A. D. 284. 
Carinus was killed by the husband of a woman whom 
he had debauched. 

The succeedmg emperor, Diocletian, changed the form 
of government; henceforward its genius, the character 
of its magistrates,' the seat of empire, the religion of the 
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State, became diftrent. As we are now arrived at the 
transition of the ancient world into the middle ages, an 
account of the ccmdition of the former will here find an 
appropriate place. 



BOOK VIII. 

SURVEY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE BEFORE THE INVA- 
SION OF THE BARBARIANS AND THE INNOVATIONS 
IN ITS INTERNAL CONSTITUTION. 



SECTION I. 

STATE OP AFRICA. 

On the boundaries of the Roman empire, towards the in- 
terior of Africa, several nomadic tribes roamed through the 
wilderness and maintained their independence. The war- 
riors of the commonwealth had held the task of extirpating, 
or of reducing them to settled habitations, and of preserving 
a dominion over them, to be unworthy of the arms of 
Rome. The Blemmyes, of whose existence the world had 
hitherto scarcely any correct knowledge, now became dan- 
gerous nei^bors to Egypt ; and in order to keep them at a 
distance, it was found expedient to yield possession of the 
desert to a Nubian horde. The latter accordingly entered 
into a league with the Romans. These nomadic tribes 
seem to have risen to numbers and power in consequence 
of the fall of several old Carthaginian towns. 

Caius Caligula had reduced both the Mauritanias to the 
condition of provinces, after destroying Ptolemy, whose 
father, Juba, the chieftain of the country, was a celebrated 
author. Suetonius Paulinus passed over the mountains of 
Atlas, but the barbarians in that country which we call 
Marocco, were never conquered. The fruitful fields of 
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Maufkania and Numidia afibrded such exuberant hanests 
of corn, that they eclipsed the {suae of Stcfly. In some 
situations, the -ground multiplied the seed two hundred and 
for^r times. 

The Romans, who had never been a commercial people, 
had none of that narrow policy which sought to monopo- 
lize in one town the united products of a whole re^on. A 
number of flourishing cities decorated the coasts of Africa. 
Saleh, Bugie, Melille, and Tangier, refer their origin to 
this reinpte era. 

Carthage, restored by Augustus, was an extensive and 
regularly built city ; it became ojpulent, was the abode of 

Sleasure, and the central point of commercial intercourse. 
[ere the Africans were entertained, as the Europeans were 
at Rome, with public games. 

Mauritania contained more numerous towns, but those of 
Numidia were the most extensive and populous. The 
shve-trade was even then in activity, and the cities displayed 
the effects of industry. This country was capable of be- 
coming formidable, for its produce was exuberant, and its 
inhabitants, like other natives of hot climates, were content 
with a sparing sustenance ; but no common chief, no prb- 
ciple of confederation, united the divided power of the 
An-icans ; the manners of the Romans obtained prevalence 
on the coast, and the rude simplicity of barbarians gave 
way, as usual, to the allurements of cultivation. ,. 

The path of commercial intercourse descended from 
Catabathmos into Egypt, a country equally rich in the ne- 
cessaries of life and in its most refined luxuries, and which 
furnished to Rome as great a revenue as all Gaul. Oil ^"as 
the only product that was wanting to it, and this was af- 
forded by the neighboring provinces of Africa. Alex- 
andria, the capital of Egypt, and one of the chief cities of 
the empire, was the depository of an extensive commerce; 
the countless multitudes who dwelt withb its walls (for the 
sanguinary resentment of Caracalla had but a short-lived 
effect) were often excited to turbulent commotions ; but 
their desultory movements were little to be feared, for the 
Alexandrians were the slaves of efieminate luxury. 

Of the mysterious sciences of ancient Egypt, the arts of 
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tiie juggler and the wonders of the magical impostor alone 
survived^ by means of which crafty performers accumulated 
wealth at the public cost. Magi^ arts, ^ce the time of 
Nero, had become a favorite employment, and often al- 
lured the debauched inhabitants of Rome to seek inter- 
course with higher and invisible beings. We perceive m 
the works of Jrliny how zealously Nero labored in such 
pursuits ; and Jamblichus displays to our view the magnif- 
icent machinery of the magicians of those days. The in- 
clination which prevails among the Oriental people for a 
tranquil and contemplative life, had mubiplied, at an early 
period, the abodes of^ eremites in the Egyptian deserts, and 
cloisters arose before there were Christians to inhabit them. 
These became the first schools of the mystical philosophy, 
which was, in reality, only a refined system of magic. 



SECTION 11. 

SYRIA. 

Syria was very populous, opulent, and full of great cides. 
Gaza, at the entrance of Eg3rpt, and its havens, Majama 
and Ascalon, were gready celebrated, ^lia, on the site of 
the old Jerusalem, the approach of which was forbidden 
to the Jews, rose again by degrees to a respectable extent, 
and the memory of its gardens of balsam supported the 
fame of Jericho. The trade in Tyrian purple was carried 
on in a flourishing manner firom the port of Lydda. All 
the aits which depended on acuteness and dexterity 
flourished, in Syria; the tlieatrical actors, the performers 
for the orchestra, and the rope-dancers of Gaza, Ascalon, 
Caesarea, Tyre, Berytus, and Heliopolis, excelled all others 
in the world ; in many of the cities, there were excellent 
manufactories of linen ; Ascalon and Graza enjoyed a prof- 
itable export of wine, and the most beautiful damsels of 
the East were seen in the temple of Venus at Heliopolis. 
The sciences also were cultivated, and at Berytus there was 
a much-firequented school of jurisprudence. The pomp 
and opulence of Tyre and Sidon still recalled their former 
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celebrity, and Antioch was advancing to be one of the most 
splendid cities in the world ; Laodicea, the nursery of ex- 
ceUent horsemen, rivalled the fame of Antioch ; and next 
to it Assamea and Edessa held the most distinguished place. 

In the midst of a valley, open to the southward, at the 
distance of a day's journey from the Euphrates, and among 
groves of palm trees, watered by limpid streams, Solomon, 
the king of Judah, had built Tadmor, in the wilderness: 
it was called by the Greeks Palmyra, and became, by its 
situation, almost independent, though its principal citizens 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Kome. Odenathus, and 
his consort Zenobia, made Palmjrra the capital of a king- 
dom : they reigned over Syria and Mesopotamia, and ren- 
dered themselves formidable to the Persian monarch, while 
Firmus, their ally, had acquired possession of Eg3rpt. The 
sciences and the fine arts made Palmyra their favorite 
abode. The emperor Aurelian conquered the princess 
Zenobia, but displayed his clemency towards the people of 
Palmyra. The latter, unaccustomed to submission, made 
a premature attempt against the weak garrison which he 
had perhaps left among them as a test of their fidelity; 
and the consequences of this revolt involved the rum of 
their magnificent town. Its huge walls yet stand in ruins, 
and the situation of the place still renders it important 

Already the Saracens, or inhabitants of the Arabian 
desert, fought among the allies, or as adversaries of the le- 
gions. Mesopotamia was enriched by the caravans of In- 
dian and Arabian commerce, which traversed the wilderness 
firom the bottom of the Persian gulf, ^rass and iron were 
the only articles of which the expoitation was forbidden. 
Towards the borders of Persia, Nisibis was the most im- 
portant of the fix)ntier towns. 



SECTION IIL 

ASIA MINOR. 

Already, in the age of Augustus, many ancient cities of 
Lesser Asia had been destroyed by wars and other calaro- 
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im^. In COicia^ the citizens of Tarsus were celebrated 
for their genius 5 the countrymen of the apostle Paul were 
demoted to metaphysics; they were distinguished in the 
dialectic art> and for the rhapsodies of improvisatori, and 
there wtsre many who wandered through the empire and 
established schools. In the neighboring Pompeiopolis, 
the descendants of the confederate pirates now dwelt as 
peaceable inhabitants. The fruitful Paraphylia sent the 
produce of its fields down the river M elas. The valiant Isauri 
maintained in the mountains their barbarous freedom, and 
sometimes descended to ravage the vineyards of Cilicia, and 
the olive garden? of Pamphylia. Lvcia was a nursery of 
good seamen ; Cyprus and Rhodes, from the days of their 
ancient prosperity, still retained their excellent soil, of which 
no tyrant had been able to rob them ; and their voluptuous 
pleasures^ the indulgence in which rendered them insensible 
to all higher enjoyments. Cnidus and Halicamassus still 
displayed in their splendid ruins what they had once been. 
The cities of Ionia and .^iolia were distinguished by the 
works of ancient art and by their great population, and 
they were enriched by the commerce of the inland countiy , 
nothing was wanting to their glory but the strength and 
valor that were needful in order to resist the incursions of 
those bai'barians who in the third century destroyed the re- 
nowned temple of Diana, and sacked many towns which 
never more raised themselves from their ashes. Nicaea was 
an extensive city, regularly and beautifully built; noble 
relics yet existed of the ancient splendor of Cyzicus ; and 
Nicomedia, the residence of Diocletian, had risen to the 
rank of the most celebrated cities. Cios received the pro- 
duce of all Phrygia. Alexandria, founded by the hero of 
Macedon, not far from the site of ancient Troy, flourished 
in great opulence in the midst of fertile plains and in the 
vicinity of the woody Ida. Its situation on the shore oi* the 
Hellespont rendered it in every respect a rival of Byzan- 
tjum ; for those who travelled from the east were by this 
passage spared the storms of the Bosphorus ; and the neigh- - 
boring sea was adorned with islands which were fitted to 
contain the gardens of a seraglio. Sardos, Ancyra, CaBsarea, 
. Sinope, Amisus, were great and opulent capitals of flourish- 
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mg provinces. 7he region of Phry^a, arid, as its name 
imports, produced no green tree^ but was fertile in vine- 
yards. PaphlagiHiia^ Cappadocia, and Pontus were famed 
for excellent soldiers ; Galatia furnished warriors and bread- 
corn, and Cappadocia horses : both of them produced rai- 
ment, while Armenia was famed for bowmen. The great- 
ness and magnificence of so many towns, so thickly sown, 
aflbrd a splendid idea of the power and opulence which 
Lesser Asia is capable of attainbg. 

The passage of the Euxine required ships built for the 
purpose, and an accurate knowledge of the many shallows 
and hidden rocks : this sea was always tempestuous, often 
covered witli fogs, and furnished with few secure anchorages. 
Already it was difficult to land at the inhospitable Salmy- 
dessus, so extensively had the Danube filled its seven mouths 
with sand ; already it was impossible for a large ship to run 
into Sbope ; and, as Poly bins had foretold, the fiavigadon 
of the whole of this sea- became every day more arduous. 
The Tauric peninsula opened the safest havens, and in 
the dock-yards of Panticapseum the vessels best fitted for 
voyages on the Euxine were constructed of timber which 
floated down the Don and Dnieper. At Cimmeris, the 
Palus Maeotis afforded a serviceable harbor. Commerce 
was carried on with the productions of Scjrthia : and the 
merchants sailed far up the Dnieper, whose banks, as well 
as those of the Tyras, the Hypanis, and the Danube, sub- 
ject to frequent inundations, were covered with rich mead- 
ows or luxuriant woods. 



SECTION IV. 

GENERAL SUBVET OF THE SOUTHERN AND EASTEBK 
COUNTRIES. 

Such were the provinces of the empire towards the south 
and east. The people who occupied these regions had 
become little changed in consequence of the Roman sway; 
while the Romans, who dwelt among them, by the powerful 
influence of the soil and climate, were assimilated in charac- 
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jer to the native inhabitants. The human figure possessed 
in these^countries an extraordinary degree of beauty, with a 
peculiar dignity and eloquent expression of countenance, 
and with a vivacity of feeling wmch was not so much dis- 
played in gestures as in energy of action and in constancy 
and perseverance in exertions. Nature here developes the 
growth of the body to its fullness of vigor and beauty, and 
even in the brute creation exhibits greater powers of life 
than in other climates. 

In Africa, man, like' the lion which wanders through the 
same burning desert, as if hardened by the solar beams, 
possesses an uncommon degree of activity and muscular 
strength. The sublime beauty and the elevated sentiment 
of the Oriental people were here more rarely to be found ; 
yet the nomadic tribes approximated to this character ; and 
on the other hand, the commercial spirit and political circum- 
stances of the cities on the coasts seem to have imparted to 
the people who dwelt in them that effeminate depravity and 
dissimulation for which they were remarked. 

The Persians were the most formidable enemies of the 
eastern provinces. Artasher, called by the Greeks Arta- 
xerxes, sprung, as he pretended, from the house of the old 
Caianian monarchs ; and a son of one of those princes who, 
under the dominion of the Parthians, had always maintained 
in Farsist'han tl)e name of a Persian kingdom, possessed cour- 
age and talents which enabled him to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the Parthians, and to restore the empire to the native 
people. He also re-established the ancient faith of Zerdusht 
or Zoroaster, which, like that of the Indians, Chinese, and 
Hebrews, exhibits a figurative representation of the origin 
of thmgs, of the most ancient revolutions of the world, and 
of the human race ; and, in addition to this, sets forth the 
general principles of morality with a particular reference to 
Persia : it ordains the veneration of Bght as the only imagm- 
able emblem of God, and as the instrument of the life of 
nature : and in tlie contest of good and evil, discovers the 
secret of happiness in the victoiy over our senses ; it con- 
fides to the priesthood the guidance of the actions and 
opinions of the multitude, and speaks m such terms of the 
end of all forms of sensual being, as may teach men to 
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raise dieir thouglrts above the visible creation to die celestial 
throne ofOrmuzhd. 

Artaxerxes and his scm Shapor carried cxi vigorous mm 
against the Roman empire in western Asia. The last stem 
of the Parthian dynasty held out for some centuries in Ar- 
menia under the protection of Rome. Often from these 
mountains the plains of Assyria and Babylonia were over- 
run, and as otten Syria felt the oppressive arms of the 
Persians ; but Graleriusy who had been declared Caesar by 
Diocletian, obl^ed King Narses to conclude a peace which 
lasted forty years, and secured to the Romans the possession 
of Osrhoeitfe and of Nisibis. 

In general the Persians had it in their power to inflict 
evib on western Asia, but it was not so easy for them to 
establish their dominion over it: extensive wastes and 
mountainous tracts fcnmed a bulwark around it, and deserts 
of smaller extent, but destitute of water, divided the pro- 
vinces of their own kingdom. To retain the latter in 
subjection required the greater vigilance, as the nature 
of the countiy favored the revolts of the provincial 
«)vernors, who inamediately received protection from the 
Romans. Towards the sea, Persia had nothing to fear: 
along the whc^e coast, which was inhabited by wandering 
tribes of barbarians, there b not one secure haven from the 
gulf of Ormuz to the confines of India; above diis a 
district of pasture land is succeeded by plains bearing abun- 
dant harvests of com : another tract of mountainous country 
lies beyond, the passes through which are easily defended. 
The Per^an king commonly maintained treaties of alliance 
with the Indian princes of the Punjab, which was the war- 
like countiy of die ancient Porus. 



SECTION V. 

EUROPE. 

From the Black Sea to the Adriatic, a chain of mouii' 
tains extends under various names, the most considerable 
part of which has the appellation of Mount Haemus : in its 
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extreme branches it almost touches the Alps, which by the 
chain of the Cevennes approach the eastern craifines of the 
Pyrenees. Southern Europe, including the countries which 
lie to the southward of this great ridge, viz. Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Greece, lUyrium, My, ignd Spain, constituted the 
chief extent of the Roman empire : the northern division of 
it comprised Gaul, bounded by tlie Rhine, some districts of 
Germany, Rhoetia, Noricum, Pannonia, the hither Dacia, 
and Britain, cut off from the world. On the former of these 
regions indulgent nature had bestowed her finest gifts ; the 
second, especially the last-named provinces, were the bul- 
wark of the empire ; and the strength of the legions con- 
sisted chiefly in the levies which were drawn from them. 

Thrace was thickly peopled by warlike tribes, but not 
so well cultivated ; agriculture has since increased in this 
country, facilitated, as it appears, by the destruction of a 
part of the northern forests. At the same time Heraclea 
Perinthus became the chief town of Thrace, for after the 
severe vengeance which Severus inflicted on the, people of ' 
Byzantium for their heroic fidelity to Pescennius Niger, 
this city had risen but slowlyto opulence. In some districts 
tlie Getae lived among the Thracians, a valiant people, ele- 
vated to heroism by tlie belief in an immortal life ; who, 
if they originally belonged to tlie race of the Goths, seem 
to have had no longer any connection with that people.* 

The Macedonians continued ever to be excellent soldiers, 
and they still used the long spears of their ancestors : iron 
and lead were dug from their mines, and their mountains 
were covered with numerous flocks ; the greatness of Thes- 
salonica raised it above aU the other cities of Macedonia, 
and it acknowledged few rivals in the world. From several 
other ports there was an exportation o( cheese aiad salted 



* The GetsB were certainly of the same race with the Thracian tribes. 
This appears from numerous passages in the Greek writers, but espe- 
cially from the assertion of Herodotus. Menander mentions the Gete 
as a Thraeian people. 

All the Greek and Roman writers considered the Goths and Getie 
as the same people, but some modern geographers have maintained 
that the Goths were of Scandinavian origm, particularly D'Anville 
and Cluyer. T. 
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fle^, which the Dardans aad other pastoral people brou^ 
down from their mountains. 

During the same ages, Athens was the chief seat of 
science and philosophy : she had derived new embelHsb- 
ments from the rich and learned Herodes Atticus, and the 
prodigious work of Pericles, the temple of Minerva, was 
completed by the order of Hadrian. In tlie middle of the 
third century, this city was plundered by tlie Goths, yet the 
master-pieces of ancient architecture remained, wliich it re- 
quired too great labor to destroy. The statues and pic- 
tures of the best masters had been conveyed by Nero to 
Italy. The culture of the sciences and a predilection for 
the religion of Homer were retained by the Athenians as 
late as die sixth century. 

Under the government of the Romans, Thebes, Alliens, 
Megara, and a part of ^tolia, were included under the 
name of the Achaean republic ; but of many cities onlj 
ruins now existed. Except Sicily, Greece had suffered 
greater losses than any other countiy since the iBxtension of 
the Roman power. 

Dalmatia rose from a state of barbarism, and was enriched 
by an extensive- traffic in cattle, timber, and iron ; consider- 
able towns flourished on the coast, and the palace and gar- 
dens of Diocletian, in the vicinity of the present Spalatro, 
soon rendered Salona one of the most beautiful places b 
the world : its ruins still attest its ancient magnificence, and 
prove that the principles of taste ^ere not yet lost in the 
general anarchy. 

To celebrate the praise of Italy after Virgil and Pliny, 
would be a vain attempt. Nature seemed to have destined 
this country to become the seat of universal empire ; its 
coasts, which open an easy communication with ail parts of 
the world, give it great advantages for upholding its domin- 
ion, while the sea and the Alps are the bulwark of its 
security. The enterprises of policy and of commerce were 
facilitated by the havens of Ostia, Kavenna, and Misenuin. 
A grateful variety in the climate and temperature, the con- 
iSequence of diversity in local situation, favored the pro- 
duction and growd) of all the plants and animals which 
contribute to the support and pleasure of life ; the long 
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ridge of the Apenamd gave to every district the advantages 
both of hilly and level countries, and the rivers facilitated 
exportation, which was shortened by the narrow form of the 
land. Situated nearly in the midst of the civilized world, 
Italy was enabled to watch over all the nations who inhab- 
ited it, and to anticipate the dangers which arose from 
sudden movements. Several towns contended for the honor 
of the imperial residence : palaces, worthy of the monarch, 
existed at Milan and Ravenna as well as at Rome ; and 
Aquileia, by its opulence, attracted the barbarians, and by 
its strength served as a bulwark against their inroads, hi the 
course of a long peace the Ligurians had descended from 
their wild mountains^ and had cultivated the coasts which ex- 
tend toward the west and east from the city of Genoa. The 
emperors rivalled each other in ennobling Ancona, Arimi- 
num, and other towns on the shores of the Adriatic. On the 
lower coast of Italy, Campania, since Vesuvius had become a 
burning mountam, seemed to be more fertile than before : 
tlie exuberant soil of Capua, Nola, and Neapolis, afforded 
some consolation for the loss of the cities that lay buried 
under ashes and lava, and the islands were ornamented with 
palaces and pleasure-houses. In Sicily, excellent wines, 
iron, wool, and cattle, were the chief articles of expor- 
tation ; the beauty of the animals which that island produced, 
caused the games at Syracuse and Catania to become equally 
celebrated with those of Rome. Since Egypt and Africa 
supplied enovigh com and of better quality, the fields of 
Sicily had been converted into pasturage, the produce of 
which must have been more certain, more diversified, and 
in the neighborhood of Rome more profitable. Corsica 
was celebrated for honey and oysters. Sardinia contained 
flourishing towns, though the interior of the country was 
not civilized. 

Spain furnished the empire with brave warriors, with 
brass, iron, gold, silver, and horses; m the less fertile 
parts of the country, flax and spartum* were cultivated. 
Many profound philosophers and poets of bold and lofty 
genius were natives of Spain : the mechanical arts flourished 

* A kind of broom used for making cables, &c. 
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without degrading the high spirit of the natioD. After the 
&I1 of Carthage the commerce of Cadiz decfined, and the 
ancient rites of the temple of Hercules were now the chief 
glory of the place ; the navigation of the ocean was seldom 
attempted. On the eastern coast, and towards the moim- 
tains, Barcino or Barcefona, and Cesar Augusta, now 
Zaragoza, arose to opulence ; and notwithstanding its manjr 
calamities, Tarraco, formerly the capital of a large pro- 
vince, contended with these cities for pre-eminence. 

All these countries surrounded the Mediterranean sea, 
the navigation of which was best known ; for it was seldom 
that men ventured far into the immeasurable ocean. From 
Aradus to the Baleares a multitude of very populous islands 
were subject to the imperial sway; among which were 
Cyprus, with its nine kincdoras, and Rhodes, formerly 

Seat in naval power, which, together with Euboea, was 
e key of the Grecian sea and continent ; the Cyclades, 
the seat of the power of Minos, over which Athens had 
erected her sovereignty ; Sicily the object of strife between 
tyrants and powerful nations ; the libumian bles, multitu- 
dinous, and celebrated for able seamen ; and the Baleares, 
the slingers of which had fought in the Carthaginian armies 
against the lemons. In the ocean, Britain belonged to 
Rome : the Orcades were visited : the extreme Thule was 
known to fame, and projects were formed for acquiring pos- 
session of Ireland, the country of the Scoti, an island ne- 
cessary for those wlio would maintain their dominion over 
Britain. The climate and soil of Ireland were supposed to 
be excellent, but the inhabitants were represented as the 
most inhuman barbarians in the world ; for Ossian was not 
intelligible to Roman ears. A few ventured farther, and 
sailed to Thule, (or Iceland ?) for the appearances of nature 
were here frightful ; a dread of the secret places of the gods 
arrested the progress of the trembling navigjitor ; he beheld, 
with amazement, such gulfe as the Maelstrom, into which 
it was believed that the ocean sunk at the ebbing of the 
tide, in order to rush forth at the succeeding flood ; or, per- 
haps, as the earth was supposed to be an immense animal, 
when the monster again breathed ! Yet those who searched 
into the nature of things sought, even at that time, the ob- 
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scure cause of the ebbing and flowing of the tide in the in- 
fluence of the moon. Britain, for the rest, was chiefly 
pasture land ; there was a pearl-fishery on the coast ; Lon- 
don Vvas the centre of the little commerce that existed, and 
York aflbrded no mean residence to many emperors wha 
had occasion to halt on this frontier. Civilized manners 
caused the barbarous freedom of the Britons to sink into 
oblivion; Agricola had pronounced this to be the only 
means of subduing them. Even at that era fleets cruized in 
the channel, or were stationed off" the Isle of Wight ; and 
more than once the fate of Britain depended on prosperous 
or adverse gales. 

The greater part of Gaul was well cultivated, yet enough 
woods remained to supply timber for building houses and 
for ships. The southern provinces enjoyed the most fer- 
tile soil and the most pleasant climate. The atrocious 
sacrifices of the Druids, who held that shedding the 
blood of men was the only means of reconciling the gods 
to the human race, haa long been abolished, but the 
order of priesthood still survived. For the rest, the arts 
of peace too much predominated ; Marseilles and Autun 
had excellent schools of learning, and the Gauls, as Mela 
mentions, possessed their own style of eloquence. Nar- 
bonne was the chief city of the southern provinces : how 
flourishing would it have become if the nature of the tem- 
pestuous sea had allowed a few more secure havens on the 
coast ! Farther in the interior was Lugdunum, or Lyons, 
where all the military roads of Graul joined, and where the 
whole country celebrated a solemn festival at the temple of 
Augustus. An the borders of the Rhine were included in 
Belgic Gaul, until Helvetia and Sequania were divided from 
it under the name of the great province of the Saone, and 
the country now called Alsace, extending towards Mentz, 
was comprehended in the district of Germania Prima. The 
northern part of Bel^c Graul seems to have suffered more 
severely than the other provinces, because its people, on 
account of the love of frfeedom which animated them, were 
more dangerous to Rome. There were wooden cities, 
scarcely woithy of that name, situated in the midst of 
marshes, such as Paris and Tongres, which were never 
VOL. I. 22 * 
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visited for the sake of their attractions ; but Treves was a 
rich and splendid town. At the era of tlie first movements 
among the northern nations, the chief departments of Gaul 
were the province of Narbonne, containing two subdi- 
visions ; Aguitania with an equal number ; the Lyonese with 
four, and Gallia Belgica with two. 

The modem Switzerland, with its dependencies, belonged 
to the greater province of tlie Saone, to the first Germany, 
and to the Lyonese departments, which derived their names 
from Vienne, from the Pennine and the Graia;, or Hoary 
Alps. Four chief towns, Aventicum, or Avenche, Novio- 
dunum, or Nion, Augusta of the Rauraci, now Aouste near 
Basil, and Besontio,orBesan^on, were their ornaments and 
defence ; the old Aventicum was a beautiful and extensiVe 
city, and the seat of luxury of every kind; the other 
towns served as bulwarks against the incursions of barba- 
rians. Vindonissa or Windisch, Rauricum, where Basil is 
now situated, Ebrodunum, or Iverdun, and Argentuaria, 
may be mentioned as great military stations. But Win- 
disch, by being the seat of a strong garrison, was converted 
into a flourishing city ; Iverdun was the residence of a par- 
ticular governor, the prefect of the mariners ;* and the 
duke, or commander of the Greater Saone, had his seat 
at OBno, now Holee, a town near Basil. The neighboring 
territory, which was that of the Rauraci, belonged to the 
Germania Prima. Valais was comprised in the Pennine 
Alps, until Rhaetia, divided from Elyrium, was placed, 
together with the republic of the Valais, under the govern- 
ment of a duke or procurator, and made a particular fron- 
tier province of Italy. Geneva belonged to the province 
of Vienne. Already the banks of the Leman lake began 
to be known under the name of Sabaudia, or Savoy. 

Near the locus Vmetus^ or lake of Constance, Gaul bor- 
dered on Illyrium, so long as Rhaetia was reckoned a part 
of the latter country. But the Rhaetian people extended 
from the Danube to Verona, and from the sources of the 
Rhine to the district of the Cami.f Veldivena, or Wilten, 



* Prefectus barcariorum. 

t Viz. Camiola and Carinthia. 
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in the Tyrol, was their capital town, but Como and Bregenz 
rose to an equal degree of eminence. On the river Lech, 
Rhsetia joined Vindelicia, which is now Vendenland upon 
the Liech, and the latter bordered upon Noricum. The 
barbarous * Noricum had learnt obedience : it was a land 
of pasturage, and its iron mines have been worked from re- 
mote times ; but the local situation of this country gave it 
a particular importance ; the warlike people of the Gabret- 
awald, the enterprising subjects of Maroboduus, f the Quadi, 
Gepidi, and the Carpi in iie Carpathian mountains, always 
required cautious observation. From the place where Vin- 
dobona formed the petty beginning of Vienna, the noble 
country of Pannonia drew its boundary through a part of 
Austria and Hungary, to Dlyrium, whose capital, Sirmium, 
was often an imperial residence. The whole province of 
Iliyrium, which, after the separation of Rhaetia, extended 
from Karst over Dalmatia to the borders of Mssia, was 
not only a desirable possession on account of its produc- 
tions, but was important ag containing a valiant people, from 
whom sprung the latest of the Roman heroes, Claudius, 
Aurelian, and Probus, who saved the empire from the 
Goths. Maesia and the hither Dacia, now Bulgaria and 
Valachia, were beautiful districts, and had become more 
populous since the weU-adected inhabitants of Transylvania 
had left that cpunoy^nd the falling palaces of Sarmizege- 
thusen, and had crossed the Danube, when the Romans 
abandoned its northern shore. 

A more noble dominion never existed than that of Rome. 
Situated in the midst of the most temperate regions of the 
earthj under the mildest sky, comprising the most fertile 
countries, and the most enterprismg and civilized nations, 
how great and splendid was the dominion of Rome in the 
days of Trajan ! As this empire had been erected, and 
the supreme authority over the destinies of so many na- 
tions had been intrusted to one frail mortal at so great 
a cost, its fall and evils which its overthrow entailed were a 
severe misfortune to humanity. 

* Upper Bavaria and a part of Lower and Inner A^8tria. 
t The Maori. 
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SECTION VI. 

OF THE BARBAROUS COUNTRIES IN THE NORTH. 

The primitive manners of the human race were pre- 
served nearest to their original simplicity in the forests of 
the Germans and Slavonians, nations who were destined, 
in the course of a few centuries, to impress a new character 
on half the world. In the countries which they conqoered, 
they adopted in part the customs of the people wfaom tbej 
subdued, and on this mixture were founded the maBneis 
and governments of our forefathers. The system of le^ 
laticm was better regulated among the Romans ; but our 
ancestors were free and accustomed to victory, and among 
them good morals held the place of laws: we have de- 
rived from them the best of our institutions ; the worst have 
been copied frmn the example of degenerate Rome. As 
the tribes who migrated from Germany did not lay aade 
their former manners in the same degree or at one time, so 
it has happened that some of them, as the Swiss and the 
English, have retained loneer in their polidcal ccMistitu- 
tions the germ of original freedom, while others, from the 
same inheritance, have remained eminent in military vir- 
tues, and have never been entirely subdued by Ibre^ 
nations. 

Liberty, and all the qualities which are ccHinected with it, 
may have their existence in every regicm t liias the Greeks 
iiad Romans were as valiant and independent as the Teu- 
tonic peofde ; but it must be allowed, at the same time. Hat 
the concurring influence of moral causes was necessuy in 
order to develope the principles of freedom in the fcnrmer 
nations, and the cessation of these causes has robbed them of 
their ancient glory : the northern tribes only followed the 
impulse of their native genius, and have therefore the more 
easily brought down to our later tiines striking and ini« 
portant remains of the manners and customs of th^ foie^ 
fathers. Climate is not the sole foundation of such moral 
phaenomena, though it is one of the fundamental causes. 
When we consider that restiess spirit which distinguisbed 
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the men of the north, we are tempted to wonder that so 
much remains of their ancient customs ; but their restle^ 
temper seems chiefly to have referred to corporeal activity ; 
they often changed their country, but seldom their habits 
and ideas. On the other hand, when they had once surren- 
derod these, they fell into a state of perpetual vicissitude, 
9nce no foreign customs were found to be so congenial to 
diekr nature as those which they had abandoned. 

In some chapters of his history of the Gallic war, Caesar 
has sketched the earliest picture of ancient Germany } it is 
short and rich in information, accordinff to the usual man- 
ner oi the author, which renders him the most simple and 
instructive of all hisunrians. Next to him, Strabo must 
be mentioned, whose great work is the fruit of much en* 
lightened reading, and of extensive personal observation ; 
but the description^ of the north is very much corrupted in 
the manuscripts of his geography, and it never formed one 
of the best pcnrtions of his work. Mela in his learned outline 
of the globie has adopted some notices concerning the Grer- 
man pec^e, which ar;^. set forth with his peculiar brevity. 
The elder Pliny has comprised in four books his description 
of die earth ; . m these tfie profound learning and accurate in* 
formation, which we adinire in his writings, are conspicuous ; 
his remarks on the northern nations are so much the more 
valuaUe, as he had composed a particular work cm the wars 
of the Germans. That work is lost, but Tacitus, who was 
the friend of the .autlKM''s family, had probably availed him* 
self of its contents. The incomparable disquisition which 
Tacitus has left us on the Germans, has been regarded by 
some as a political romance, mtended by the authw to excite 
the shame of his countrymen, by the reflections it casts on the 
comtftion of their domestic manners ; but the customs which 
are still to be found amc»ig the Alpine mountains, and which 
are tNTogght to light in the ancient chronicles^ as well as 
those which have been discovered amon^ the wild hordes of 
North America, established the veracity of the historian ; 
white from the last-mentioRed source we obtain a knowledge 
of whatever is connect with that particular sta^e of society 
in which die German people stood. Tacitus gives the Ro^ 
mans some keen relmkes, as also does Pliny, who always 
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undervalues men in order to elevate nature akme, and often, 
as if inspired, interrupts the course of his extracts, to 
raise his voice suddenly, like that of a Plundering orator, 
and to display, hy a few striking outlines, what man is ca- 
pable of becoming, and how he neglects the dignity of his 
nature. The work of Tacitus is short: he abridged every 
thing, says Montesquieu, because his eye penetrated all 
things. Montesquieu has profited by lus assistance in 
distinguishing the traces and mfluence of the Teutonic man- 
ners on all me modem governments. It was in^poasiUe to 
enter first on such a field without going somedmes- astray; 
but he has opened untrodden pams, on which these may 
easily advance fiirther, who wovM scarcely have diseoveied 
them for themselves. 



SECTION vn, 

ANCIENT OERBfANT. 

Germany formed a part of the country of the Celia?, 
which originally comprised the whole west of £uPope, as 
far as the straits of Gibraltar, but by degrees, as nations 
were more discriminated, came to comprehend only Gaul, 
and at length only that part of Graul which i^ included be- 
tween the Garonne and the Mame. The limits of Ger- 
many extended fi'om the sources of the Danube to the 
utmost North, embracing the ides of Scandinavia, and fi^ora 
the Rhine to the forests and plains of ^armatia, and tJoG 
XDarpathian mountains. According to some geograf^is it 
comprised the whole country westward of the Don. 

The nature of the country gave rise to gr^it diversity in 
the character of particular tribes. The districts on the 
Rhine were the best cultivated ; traces of growing Fefine- 
ment here displayed themselves ; Strasburg, Speier, Wonns, 
but particularly Mentz and Cologne, (for the left bmk of 
the Rhbe formed a part of Germany before the time of 
Caesar,) were already flourishing hi commerce and manu&c- 
tures. Farther in the interior, the Hercynian fo^rest, 
which was estimated at the extent of a sixty days' journey) 
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and of which^the forest of the Rhine, and the Black Forest, 
the Odenwald, Westerwald, Spessart, the forests of Bo- 
hemia, Thuringia, the Hartz, and many others, are the 
remains, took its rise fix>m the glaciers of Adula, m whose 
bosom are the fountains of the Rhine, and terminated at 
Rugen, in order to re-appear on the farther shore of the 
Baltic, and occupy the whole of Finland. The northern 
coast consisted of marshe;?, subject to frequent inundations, 
where the natives fixed their dwellings upon spots which 
afforded the appearance of security. The country in gen- 
eral, especially between the sea-coast, and the Hercynian 
forest, consisted of immense heaths, which were capable, 
here and there, of cultivation, but were for the most part 
only fit for pasturage and for the chase. Beyond the sea, 
Sweden and Norway were chiefly forests and morasses, fix)m 
which we must only except the southern provinces of the 
former country. 

Among the German tribes, the most distinguished were 
the Suevi, or Swabians who were afterward lost in the 
name of Allemanni,'the Saxons, the Boii, Bajoari, or Bava- 
rians, and the Franks, who were not a distinct race, but a 
military federation. The general appellatioli of the Ger- 
man people yet exists ; Tuist or Cfod was the father of 
Mannus, or mankind, and the Teutonic people, from the 
creative hand of God, had lived ever a pure and unadul- 
terated race. 

The Suevi were a migratory people, of simple manners, 
as nomadic nations always are; they were valiant because 
they had nothing to lose, except that life which they were 
destined to recover in the everlasting halls of^ Woden, The 
Alleraanhi were Gauls, who disdained to acknowledge a 
conquered land for their country. About the time when 
the Marcomanni passed beyond the Bohemian forests, they 
established themselves in Upper Germany, where they fed 
their flocks on fertile and extensive plains, and gave to 
the Romans, as the price of peace, a tribute of the tenth 
part of their produce : those who would not ccmsent lo 
these terms continued their march to the banks of the 
Ma3me. The similarity of manners rendered their union 
with the Suevi so complete, that the whole nation was 
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bencefortfa caUed indifierentlvy somelHapes by the oame o{ 
Suevi, at others hj that of Alleniaiiiit.^ 

The confederacy of the Franks o^rs itself to oar fiodee 
at a somewhat later period. This allmice was fermed for 
the defence of Kberty, in Ae remote faafalels of Westphalia 
and Lower Hessia, between the Dymel and tbe fidds of the 
Bavarians. 

We find the Saxons on the notthem coast, as fiir as the 
penbsula of Jutland ; they devoted themselves to a sea- 
taring life, and, according to the ancient custom, to pkacy. 
Afterwards they went up the Weser and tbe £lbe, and 
planted themselves in abodes which had be^i deserted by 
the former possessors for adventurous schemes of conquest 

The Bajoari, an ancient ^be, who had been iblnidaUe 
enemies to the Roman TepubKc in Italy, bad their ohief 
settlement in Bohemia, until they were <kiveB by Slavoniao 
invaders to Noricum and Rhietia. ' . 

The northreastem region from die Thuringian forast to 
the Oder and Vlstuki, and to the Britic sea, was ckie&y 
inhabited by Sx)ving hordes, who, as- fw as we can tface 
their origin, were of Slavonkn race ; ^wdi^ to tbe east- 
ward dwek tribes of Finns^ whom tfie obseaii^ of their 
forests filielteted fix>m die RomaA yoke^ as it conoeals tbem 
ih)m our mvestigation. 

( The political institudons of these nations wei^e, for the 
most part, arranged oh the following principles : All au- 
thority origaiatea in die assembly of aH the Dree-men, who 
^ elected to offices, and held all m^ under responsibility for 
their ccmduct. They were accustomed to meet at tlie new 
and fuH moon, for this planet was the first calendarh They 
assembled in arms; for arms njhere the mark of freedcMn: and 
they preferred to incur the danger of abuse rathw thui that 
any moai should amiear without tUd honoraUe badge. 
Tlie priests presided over the ass^diMy ; for Ood was the 
only soverei^ whom they all revensd in common. Silence 
was proclaimed, »id the chief, or first man, declared on 
what SK^count they were summoned. Tbe elders, to whom 
many years had given texperience, die nobles, or tfaose 
who Imew by inheri^^uice from their fore&th^s fabw lo 
manage the af&irs of thef district, and what rights to up- 
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hoM, and hem advantages were to be obtained over the 
neighboring trflbes, uttered a short, simple, and impressive 
speech^ wt& red or assumed frankness a{ manner. Traces 
of thesis ancient customs may yet be found in our proverbs, 
whiefa occasionallv were adc^ted into the first laws : they 
were didtinguished by a strong sense, and a combination of 
certain tones and words, which assist the memory, and 
which the refined ear of the modems, ofien too fastidious, 
rejects as savoring of bad taste. The clashing of arms 
was the signal of apfdause, and hissing and murmuring de- 
clafed the disap{Nx>bation of the assembly. The hi^h 
crimes of treason, cowardice, and all other degrading mis- 
demeanors, here , underwent judgment. It was for this 
rcas^, that in later times, when kings came to represent the 
soTei«k;nty <:^ the whole nation, and had armed themselves 
whh fiifl aifth(Mity, capital punishments were exchisivelv re- 
ferred to them : bailiffs exercised this power as their depu- 
ties, but always in public ; until, after the rise of cities, the 
coimcSs, being intrusted vrith the same functkm, under va- 
rious {pretences rendered the, exeicise of it secret. The 
ancient Germans tliougfat it .right, by the spectacle of a 
pubtic exeoution) to render great crimes the object of gen- 
eral hoi^r, md to punish mean and depraved actions, by 
diK)wning the delinouent in tlieir marshes. In illustrating the 
penal regukv^ns of antiquity, we must often have recourse 
to figarative allusions. Cowardice was punished with 
death, in order that the fugitive might be overtaken by 
that evil which he was most anxious to shun, and mieht 
find it more dreadful on account of the public ignominy 
conjoined with it dian in the field of battle. The common 
assembly decided also concerning complaints that were 
brought before them against the awards of the judicial 
courts. 

A sing^ chief seldom presided over several tribes, and 
never ovi^r the <wliole nation. The chief, with about a hun- 
dred c<MnpenioBs or cocmts, or elders, (grauen, or grafen,) 
presided over die maintenimce of justice in each district : 
each hamlet bad its judickd court. A leader was elected 
in time of war, and was oatundly intrusted with military 
power. It came to pass afterwards, that when the Ger- 
voL. I, 23 
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mans entered upon their ccmquests, they were necessarfljr 
under the military command of their leader ; and in order 
to preserve their acquisntions they found themselves ob%ed 
to leave the authority in his hands; thus their ancieDt 
liberty, and the form of government, which regular^ 
reverted with the return of peace, fell by degrees into 
oblivion. It was equally natural, that as conquests were 
achieved by several tribes in alliance, they should ail ac- 
knowledge one supreme lead^, and that the new -constitu- 
tion should no longer rest, as that which had prevailed io 
the hamlets of Germany, on the relations of families and 
neighbors, but should be founded on the exigencies of 
war, which required a concentrated power, capable of de- 
cisive measures and rapid and effective execution : it was 
thus that the democracies of the Teutonic people, handed 
down by their forefathers, underwent a gradual transicioo 
into the governments of modem Europe. 

As the chief, so the general or duke had the cfacHce 
of his companions left to Ins discretion ; but his success and 
reputation depended on the wisdom of his selection. For 
before the passions of men, inflamed by the riches and pleas- 
ures of the south, had rendered a multitude of laws neces- 
sary, and before the opposition of various parties had fixed 
accurate limits to the powers of each rank in the state, 
eminent wisdom and able counsellors gave peater authority 
to die leadei-s of tlie people than the kings are able to 
maintain in most monarchical governments. Such a leader 
was the soul of the nation : he became an arbiter between 
neighboring tribes : his regulations were imitated ; and his 
decisions became rules of action. That noble birth gave 
even then a considerable advantage towards tlie attainment 
of power, depended upon tiie circumstance, that before the 
art of writing was known, family sayings constituted the 
only species of learning, and that where property existed, 
the possession of land, which was the only kind of wealth, 
procured dependents and extensive influence. 

The religion of the ancient Germans is not well under- 
stood, because their mythology is . described by foreign 
writers. It is generally agreed, that God was worshipped 
by all the tribes, in the most striking powers of nature, 
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or in his most beneficial ^encies ; in the sun, the moon ; 
in fire, and b the earth. iSie Germans, without the inter- 
vention of images, which they wanted sufficient art to form, 
adored also in the venerable darkness of ancient groves 
the ghosts of departed heroes, who had deserved the eternal 
gratitude of their nation. Once every year, in the country 
of the Semnones, deputies from the tribes approached witli 
their hands bound, as slaves of the power which presided 
over the awful place, the inaccessible forest of the Sun ; to 
him they saorificed a man, holding th& belief that human 
crimes can only be expiated by human blood, and they re- 
tired without tummg their backs on the sacred spot hi a 
forest' in Rugen stood the car of the rural goddess : at 
intervals, as die priests related, she came down from her 
blessed abodes, and drove her chariot, on which occasions 
a general peace was proclaimed, and all public and private 
enmities had an end. It is uncertain whether in Irmensule, 
(or ttte pillars cf Herman^) near PaUerlxmi, the Saxons 
adored die god of war, or the ghost of the great Arminius, 
who, in the twenty-fifrh year of his aee, had terrified Au- 
gustus Csesar, and afterwards withstood the arms of the re- 
nowned Gennanicus. 

Young men were presented with a sword by their kins* 
men, or by the chief, in the midst of the popular assembly. 
As soon as the young German was armed, he passed from 
under the patemal authority into the national lurisdiction : 
his person, his honor, and his property belongen henceforth 
to his country. Frequent feuds exercised their vigilance 
and courage ; these were determined in the assembly of the 
people, in which the youth who associated himself in the 
enterpiise was praised as a lover of arms and of renown \ 
bom such an undertaking it was impossible to retract with- 
out incurring the utmost infamy. When no occasion was 
found at home for such contests, men sought them in other 
tribes, in CHrder diat they might return covered with glory, 
and bearing the skull of some faUen warrior, which was aif- 
terwards ornamented, and used for drinking beer or must, 
on days of merry carousal. A seat at the festive board, or 
a pk rf arms, were the only pay which a German received 
for his merits ; but the strangest uicentive was the anxiety to 
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be alwBj^ in action, and never to become enervated by re- 
pose. This misfortune b^ell the Cherusci, the nation of 
Arminius, and it was dreaded with good reason ; £»* a de- 
lusive peace,* as Tacitus has well ^d, is to be deprecated 
by those who dwell in the midst of nations incapable of 
restraining their desires, and possessed of the means of ob- 
taining their gratification : with them jostioe and media- 
tion are mere words which bekmg to the most powerfbl. 

By these customs the Grermans were formed ror ccxiquest. 
Tlie warriors flocked after the banners of the enterpriang 
youths who had acquired distinction. Clevis, when he 
founded the kingdom of France, had scarc^y attained his 
twentieth year. Instead of rewarding his comrades with 
feasts and arms, he distributed estates anKmg them : eveiy 
man secured to bis fellows the perpetual enjoym^it cfAsoi 
lots or allodial shares, and the whole number coUecfively 
guaranteed the permanence of the commonwealth winch 
was thus constituted. 

The chief strength of the German armies coosasted m ibm 
infimtry. In Westphalia the cavalry of the Teuchteri was 
distinguished, among whom the bravest oavafer inherited 
the greatest portion, particularly the horses and stable. 
For mfentry no tribe was more celebrated than the Hessians 
or Catti, who dwelt in the cBstrict of Catzen-eBaftbogeO) 
and were better trained than all others to military disci- 
pline, and to the manoeuvres of regular war&re. The Hes- 
sians were not only very tall, powerfal, and uiidannted 
warriors, who btimidated their foes by their fierce and ter- 
rific aspect, but they also possessed secure military poations, 
and were under a more strict obedience to dieir leaden 
than any other troops. <^ All the Germans know bow to 
fi^ht/' says Tacitus, << but the Catti abne are acquainted 
with the manner of conducting war." The shields of the 
commanders were distinguished by brilliant colors, the 
origin of coats of arms. The shield was the only defensive 
weapon ; for it was thought sufficient diat the arm should 



* Idqoe joeimdius qwtm tatius fiiit : quia inter impotentes et YAlidos 
fUso quiescas ; ubi mauu agittur, modestia et probitas nomiim flUptri- 
one Bunt. Tac. de M. G. c. 36. , 
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be secured, which is aWe to succor everj'^ part. A few of 

the chiefs bore also a cuirass and helm. Among the Hes* 

sians the young men wore iron rings as a badge of servile 

rank until tlie slaughter of an enemy had proved them to 

be deserving of their freedom. They were accustomed to 

leave the beard unshaven until warlike exploits had proved 

their manhood : the Lombards and some other tribes suf> 

fered it always to grow, as the Athenians did in the time of 

Miltlades, and the Romans before the age of Scipio. 

Among the .weapons of assault the most fonnidable was a 

dart which terminated, like a bodkin^ m a sharp pomt, and 

was equally mischievous when used for thrustbg or (ot 

throwing from a dbtance : they also carried lances. The 

best quality of their horses was swiftness. Before the battle 

a war-spng was chanted by the bards, vi^ho were the singers 

and philosophers of the Germans : the leader was ini^ired 

with hope or fear according as the tone of the war-song was 

high or low. Sometimes, in order to render the sound 

more horrible, they held their hoIiow« shields before their 

mouths. With a' similar design we are infomied that the 

Ares, by which name the Tartars distinguish the VotiackS) 

a race of Finns in Casan, bear black shields and armor, 

which excite the terror of their enemies, particularly in 

nightly encounters. Before -the battle a single combat was 

often fought by compromise. 

Among the Hessians, there was a company of young men 
who imposed an obligation on themselves to be always the 
foremost in battles, for which service they were maintained 
by the public cost. The order of battle was generally in a 
wedge-shaped column ; hy which they sought to present a 
narrow front to the enemy, and to, penetrate his ranks. The 
troops were drawn up according to clans or families, and 
when it was possible, the wives and children of the com- 
batants were spectators of the battle from some secure place : 
the mothers exuhed in binding the glorious wounds which 
their sons had received, and the warriors found their sweetest 
recompense in the animated praises of their wives. How 

* TacituB says they were called " frapiece." Pfriem is the German 
word for a bo&in. ,T> 
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could they fidl to exert themselves- to the utmost, when all 
that they held most dear was saved or lost by the issue of 
the contest ! 

The chiefs had similar motives to exeition, inasmuch as 
all their power in the tribe depended on their conduct in 
the field ; the remembrance of their exploits in war was the 
principal foundation of their authority during peace. Even 
the conqueror of Vtois himself, the defender of Geraian 
liberty against the conspiracy of Maroboduus, the pene- 
trating, the heroic, the popular, and insinuating Arminius, 
when he attempted to usurji a greater degree of power than 
that which properly belonged to him in time of peace, fcD 
like Cssar, to whom he deserved to be compared, in his 
own country^ and by the hands of his comrades, and his 
fame only survived in the songs of the wariike cluefe. It 
was so much the more difficult to obUtin military lenomi 
among the (rermans in any high degree, as this sole virtue 
of Barbarians was so universal : it is the sole virtue, smce all 
their other good qualities are natural to them, and require 
no sacrifice ; yet, hard as it was to gain, the renovni ot Ar- 
minius has survived a thousand less lUustrious names. With 
what animation must those troops have been inspired, 
whose leader was obliged to distinguish himself as the brav- 
est among them, while his comrades exerted their utmost 
power to obtain the highest name, and while each clan 
fought not only for the victoijr of the day, but for the only 
valuable reward before the mtrodiiction of wealth, for the 
pre-eminence in military fame above the other tribes ; when, 
m addition to these motives, it was disgraceful to leave the 
chieftain unrevenged, and when prodigies of vsilor were 
excited by the feelings of friendship, which are so lively and 
powerful where the affections of die heart have not been 
disrated by the causes which operate in civilized society! 

Tiiese northern people were distmguished by tall statures, 
blue eyes, red hair and beards; they were indefatigable in 
war, but indolent in sedentary labors ; they endured hunger 
more patiently than thirst, and cold than the heat of the 
meridian sun. They disdained towns as the refiige of a 
timorous, and the hiding places of a thievish populace; 
they burnt them in the countries which they conquered, or 
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suffered tliem to fall into decay, and centuries elapsed 
before they surrounded their villages with walls. Their 
buts, dispersed like those of the Alpine people, were placed 
on the banks of rivulets, or near fountains, or in woods, 
or in the midst of their fields ; every farm constituted a 
distuict centre, round which the herds of the owner 
wandered, or where, among agricultural tribes, the women 
and slaves tilled the land. The Gennans used very litde 
clothing, for the habit of enduring cold served them in its 
stead ; the hides of beasts, the spoils of the chase, hung from 
the shoulders of the w^arriors, and the women wore woollen 
coats, ornamented with feathers, or with patches of skins 
which they selected for their splendid and various tints. 
The use of clothes, which, fitting accurately tlie different 
parts of the body, covered the whole of it, was introduced 
many ages after the times we are treating of, and was looked 
upon, even then, as a signal corruption of manners. The 
arms, even of the women, w^ere generally naked, and it was 
long before the coquette learnt to conceal her sidelong looks 
under the shelter of a bonnet. Both sexes went widi their 
breasts exposed, and many walked barefoot. 

They rose late from *their pallets of straw, for the men 
were accustomed to sit carousing till the depth of night, and 
after washing themselves they ate their porridge, which 
was made of roasted com, put on their arms, and assembled 
in their public resorts. Their food chiefly consisted of 
flesh, butter, cheese, and fruits : beer, and the must of fruits, 
continued to be the beverage of the Suevi, when the bor- 
derers of the Rhine became fond of the juice of the grape. 
At their meals, marriages were proposed, enmities recon- 
ciled, and enterprises agreed upon, and when they had dis- 
cussed these matters with open heai-ts, on the following 
day tliey took them into final consideration. These spirited 
and courageous men displayed in the company of strangers, 
and persons of high rank, that bashfulness whiph arises 
from the apprehension of being deficient in some particular, 
or of not appearing altogether in a respectable manner* 
For the rest, they had that openness of heart, which excludes 
all dissimulation, and frequently even temperance pf char- 
acter. . Hospitality was with them not ^ virtue, but a dis- 
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tinction for which, the inhabitants of the village contended 
among themselves ; a gift was commonly presented to the 
guest on his departure from their roof. The manneis 
of more civilized nations have in other respects their 
advantages; but the Germans were individually better 
and more valiant, and possessed more robust and finer 
persons. 

The young men were not allowed, before their twentieth 
year, to pay their addresses to the rustic girls ; and then 
they sought out the most robust, and those of freshest 
complexion. A horse, an ox, a dart, a sword and shield, 
were the {N'esents which the youth gave to the future 
housewife, who united herself to him for all the toils and 
pleasures of life, and who was to entertain their commoii 
children with similar objects. Divorces were not thou^t 
of, and violation of the marriage compact was ra/elj 
heard of, and was punished severdy, as showing the greatest 
depravity ; although it was allowed to the women, after the 
death of the first husband, to marry a second, the greater 
number continued thh>ugh life to cherish the memoiy of 
their first affection. The great men were accustomed to 
marry more than one wife, since more than one ckn, or 
several distinguished families, were desirous of becoming 
connected with them. The auction, of the wife, her con- 
stant fidelity, was the chief source of happiness, and the 
most natural feeling ; the women took the care of the 
whole household; their lives were meritorious, and thev 
were not without influence on the political conduct of the 
men; the old Velleda, to whom the gods opened tlie 
secrets of futurity, was reverently consulted by the nation. 
The Germans had no domestic servants, for their wives and 
children supplied that office, but they had slaves who tilled 
their fields and took care of their flocks, and were rewarded 
with a part of the produce. The slaves were wfell treated, 
lived like their masters, ate with them, were clothed like 
them, and slept near the herds on beds of straw ; but the 
life of the master was not forfeited by the murder of his 
slave, because a freeman was considered of far greater 
value to the nation than a bondsman, and because 
the act brought with it its own punishment. The slaves 
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were partly men who had made over the right of their 
persons to another for the sake of sustenance, and partly 
captives taken in war. 

In fact there existed lords before there were any do- 
mains. Among the Suevi of Csesar, the existence of the 
latter was impossible, because this pastoral nation had no 
idea of hereditary possessions, and in the annual division of 
land the same field never fell to the k)t of one owner during 
two successive years. As little was it allowed that the huts 
which were carried about should become houses capable of 
protecting the e^minate inmates against inclement weather. 
Money and commerce were unknown. The Suevi were 
anxious for peace and liberty, and concerning all other 
things they were indifferent. Strabo, Mela, and Tacitus, 
have described these manners, and there are still vestiges 
of them among the mountains of the Alps. They had no 
vineyards, nor any word to signify vintage ; for Herbst, the 
German term for autumn, means simply the collecting of 
fruits ; but the wine of Gaul was so ^atefiil to them, that 
Domitian foimd it necessary to prohibit the culture of tlie 
vine on the frontiers of that country, in order to remove a 
temptation to warlike aggresaons. They cared not for man- 
ufactures, but were desirous of enjoying, in indolent ease, 
the gifts of nature. They were less anxious that their pop- 
ulation should be numerous, than that each individual 
should be content, and should obtain what he wanted with 
little labor. When the people became too abundant, they 
sought occasion for wars. These men who were so inde- 
fatigable in the field, gave themselves up, when peace was 
concluded, to tranquil mdolence ; tlie morrow passed with 
tliem like the yesterday, and the present like the former 
year ; birth, marriage, and death were the only remarkable 
epochs of their existence. 

Their cattle were small but strong, and their cows gave 
abundance of milk. Those tribes who dwelt upon the 
amber coast were at first astonished that the foreign mer- 
chant set a value on that production of nature. When 
commerce took its rise among them, they preferred silver 
to gold, because the pieces were more numerous, and be- 
cause they could always change them. Old coinage was 
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most esteemed by them, and thej [daced no confidence ia 
new money. So the king of Taprobane, when the coinage 
of different emperors of the early period was shown to him, 
fifom the equality of the weight, formed sp exalted an opin- 
ion of the ^ood £dth and justice of the nation, that he seot 
an embassy to Rome. Arras, horses, and gold chains, for 
family memorials, were the gifis which they most joyfully 
received. Racing, wrestling, and throwing stones were 
their favorite sports ; and they were so excessively devoted 
to the die, that after a man had lost his flocks in the game, 
he often staked his own pei-son, and by an unlucky fall be- 
came a slave. 

The bodies of the common people were buried, and those 
of distinguished persons were burnt at particular places: to- 
gether with the warrior were interred his arms and his war- 
hoi-se. Hillocks were thrown over their graves; the putt 
lamentation for them was short, but they were never fc 
gotten by their friends. 

We have more laws than the old Germans, who stood 
not in need of complex and numerous regulations. One 
might prefer to be a Greek or Roman ; to belong to na- 
tions who bad so manifold, such noble and refined enjoy- 
ments; but to what calamities djd not these advanta§e5 
reduce those who possessed them ? It was a splendid &■ 
tinction to be a Dictator — a Caesar ; but it was no mean 
privilege which Arminius enjoyed, to be the avenger, and 
afterwards to become the tutelar god of his country, w 
the simple and independent life of the Germans, the repo- 
fation of extensive knowledge gave no great lustre to tlie 
name ; but fame is but for a few, and happiness is the pur- 
suit of all ; when the latter is wanting, the former cannot 
supply its place ; and when a man enjoys his exktence, he 
forgets to seek renown. It was a misfortune for our fathers 
to find in their conquests many nations who were in ever}' 
' way depraved : among them they acquired more artificial 
but not better habits. That ancient liberty, those mannefi 
j50 celebrated by Tacitus, those ever-victorious anns, and 
afterwards that long and gloomy night of oppression, of su- 
perstition, and of crimes, show abundantly how dangerous 
for a free people is- a revolution in their manners and io^' 
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itions. The lofty virtues of the ancients are not for every 
lan : few Imve the genius necessary to eftect alterations in 
tie laws of their country, and very few are in circumstances 
/liich afford them an opportunity ; but it is in the power of 
very man, at every time, to attain to the virtues which 
listinguished oiir forefathers while they dwelt in the German 
brests, the principal of which was the habit of restraining 
heir desires and wants. - 



SECTION VIU. ^ 

OF THfi EARLIEST WARS BETWEEN THE GERMANS AND 
THE IMPERIAL ARMIES. 

Already, in Trajan's time, the Roman statesmen appre- 
hended some calamity on the side of the north, and they 
esteemed the empire happy in the want of union among 
the German nations, and in the circumstance that the 
introduction of manufactures, of wine, and of wants hith- 
erto unknown from the Roman provinces, was eftecting 
a change in the manners of the more remote tribes, while 
the migration of the Marcomanni and Sicambri had dimin- 
ished the strength of the barbarians on their nearest fron- 
tier. When the Allemanni were no longer able to defend 
tlieir independence against Hadrian, they penetrated fur- 
ther into the depths of the German forests. 

A. D. 162. The first attempt at a powerful invasion 
happened in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 275 years afty 
the celebrated migration of the Cimbri. The Allemanni 
threw themselves upon the teiritory of the Rhaeti ; to the 
westward, the province of the Saone was in commotion ; 
and Marcomir, in the east, made an impression on Panno- 
nia and Noricum. Marcus Aurelius appeased all these 
disturbances ; the circumstances of his wars are unknown 
to us, but the enemy was deterred by them for a long 
time from attemptmg similar invasions. 

A. D. 216. The Allemanni were afterwards defeated 
on the banks of the Maine by Bassianus Caracalla ; the 
wives of the slaughtered warriors, to whom life appeared 
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contemptible without gloiy and freedom, slew thcanselves 
and their children. 

A. D. 235. While die Emperor Alexander was occupied 
with the Persians on the Euphrates, the Allemanni took 
arms to revenge tlieir defeat. The Roman monarch kd 
his armies from the Euphrates to the Maine, and speedily 
granted pardon to the Gennans, who sued for peace. Max- 
iminus pursued them into the Hessian marshes ; but the 
next generation, rising with fresh spirit, broke through the 
fortifications, and invaded at the same time the province 
of the Saone, the Gerroania prima, and the territory of 
the Rhsti: a prodigious swarm, led by their chieftain 
Crochus, penetrated durough the Tyrol into Italy, and 
seem to nave spread themselves as for as RaveoDa. 
A. D. 260. At the same period the celebrated con- 
federacy of the Franks first made its appearance on the 
theatre of Eurcnpe : they passed the Rhine into the Netber- 
lands, traversed Gaul, every where plundering and. laying 
waste the country, crossed the Pyrenees, and' sacked tiie 
Spanish capital Tarragona. A. D. 250. Shortly beiore 
this time the Gotbs hi^ passed through the Grecian prov- 
inces in Europe and Asia. 



SECTION IX. 

THE GOTHS. 

'' In the fiirthest north," says Jomandes, on the author^ 
ity of ancient sagas and traditionary poems, ^^ a number 
of hostile tribes dwelt in the country of Scanzia,'' or Scan- 
dinavia : ^' this region extends itself to the boundary of the 
habitable globe, where, in the winter, a gloomy night 
covers the earth with darkness during forty day^ and in the 
summer the sun remains above the horizon for an equal 
time. The Suediones* dwell nearest to us, who, with 
swift horses, chase the few w3d animals that inhabit their 
woods, and transmit their valuable skins, tbiough a bun- 

* Probtbly the Swedes. 
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dred different nations, to us in Italy." Animals which are 
now only found in Siberia were probably at that time wild 
in Sweden, as the urus and the rein-deer were at the feet 
of the Alps. <' In this same part of the world dwells the 
gende race of Finns; and in the adjoining country the 
Danes, a nation of huge stature. From this region," con- 
tinues Jomandes, " came the Goths : they embarked in 
sufficient number to fill three ships, and landed on the Al- 
merugian coast, (the shore of Pomerania and Mecklenburg,) 
where they deieated the wandering hordes of Vandals. 
After five generations, during which they had become very 
numerous, Filimer led their host, with all the herds belong- 
ing 4o them, out of the northern regions into the countries 
which are condguous to the Euxine se^." With a similar 
tradition Paulus, the son of Warnefiid, chancellor of the 
last king of the Lombards, comniences the history of his 
people : ^' Ihor (Igor) and Asio were the leaders of the 
first emigration, which set out in three diviaons ; Ambri 
and Assi were the chiefs of the Vandals, and their country 
was called Skoningen : the former exacted a tribute from 
the wanderers, as a rent for the meadows on which they 
fed their flocks. Afterwards Skoningen was found to be 
no longer capable of afiTording them sustenance, and a mul- 
titude of people disputing their passage, the champion, on 
whose success the enemy had pledged their cause, was 
killed in a single combat by a slave ; hereupon the slaves of 
the army were made firce." In like manner Paulus relates 
their journey through a number of unknown countries, 
imdl uiey arrived at the borders of Poland and Hungary : 
it was here that his nation, the Lombards, fixed their set- 
dement. It has been shown, in another place, how the 
traditionary songs of the old Swiss, at Schuytz, Unter- 
walden in Hasliland, and Oberlaendergebiirce, a^^e with the 
above ; so that one saga makes up the deficiencies in the 
others, and all of them have the same leading traits. It 
appears probable that, in very ancient times, before the 
existence of Rome, perhajps anterbr to the age of all his- 
tory, the Gothic race dwelt in the northern regions, whence, 
according to Bailly's conjecture, many Other nations also 
emigrated. There they wandered to and fro; perhj^, on 
VOL. I. , 24 
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one occasion, tfae^ Mowed the god Woden, or a cUef who 
bore his name, iar into the depths of the northeni wilder- 
ness ; and at other times, finding it impossible, or haying do 
inclination to fertilize those sterile regions, were c<Hiducted 
by other leaders into the southern countries. Aeccmiingly 
we find them placed by Pomponius Mela on the Pnissian 
idiores. After the battle asamst the Vandals, they were 
separated from the Lombard ; while die former remained 
m Prussia, we hear of the latter in the northeni part of the 
territory of Brunswick. The Goths afterwards spread 
themselves along the plains and steppes of the Ukraine, 
and further on towards the Don, while the Lombards JieJd 
their course more to the westward. In their origmal seats 
in Scandinavia, the names and other vestiges of tbe tribes 
remain ; and the inclination for foreign enterprises and ad- 
venturous wanderings was kept alive by constantly existing 
causes, and may be traced down to the twelfth centuiy. It 
is scarcely possible, in this instance, to take advantage of 
the only means by which light can be dirown on d^ure 
subjects of thb nature, viz. the comparison of dialects ; be- 
cause, fjx)m the remote age of wluch we are treating, veij 
little has reached our times in a tolerably perfect state; and 
because the higher we go in antiquity, the greater resem- 
blance do we discover between languages. How many 
Latin roots has Dire discovered in the idiom of Ulfiia? 
Very little would remain to the Greek, were we to restore 
to the north and east all that it has derived from these 
sources : Schloezer finds no greater difierence between the 
old Slavonic of the Russian annals and the old 0«man, 
than between our High Dutch and the Low Dutch : a mul- 
titude of German roots exist in the Persic, possibly intro- 
duced by means of the Parthians. From all this it would 
follow, that it might be possible to decipher the pritnitiFe 
lan^age of the north by the aM of the numerous dialects 
which are derived from it, but that the peculiar pcMtion 
which each tribe inherited is too imperfecdy known to 
enable us to ascertain, on sufficient grounds, the degrees 
of their affinity in such remote times : commerce, refeiw, 
local circumstances, migrations, wars, and sciences nave 
produced great mocfifications in all of diem. 
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^ . It BMiy therefore eaisily be conceired that the GoAs, who 
in the third c^stury dwelt on the north of the Bhck Sett 
and farther on in the f»ovmces of Russia, which the Lettish 
people still call Gothland, may. at onetime have had their 
seats in the more remote nordi, without our b^ ing aUe to 
deteronne with which of the nordiem races Aey had the 
nearest affinity. 

The chiefs of the Goths were of the venerable and illus- 
trious family of the Baltes, a name which imports gleam- 
ing with light, bold, or enterprising. Power was hereditaiy 
among them ; land, slaves, and other possessions devolving 
in the same manner. Yet the nation had, as in the first ages 
of other European monarchies, a free choice among the 
princes of this house. The chief was also the supreme 
director in affiiirs of religion, who offered up to the heroes, 
his ancestors, suitable sacrifices, in order that through them 
he might be animated with the same noble virtues by which 
they had gained immortality. The Goths, like the Chinese, 
considered the patriarch of the royal house as a kind of 
mediator appointed to offer up their prayers to the Supreme 
Deity, who could only then refuse to hear them when his 
descendants ceased to display those virtues which were 
dearer to him than his own progeny. The same chieftain, 
who was both general and high-priest, performed the 
duties of a supreme judge. Yet although a single individ- 
ual, the representative of God among the people, united 
so many dignities in his own person, still the Goths were 
firee ; his whole power depended on their arms ; he was every 
thing through them, and without the consent of the Gothic 
nation he could neither make laws nor carry on war. This . 
constitution became disorganized when, after their conquests, 
a part of the nation laid aside the use of arms in order 
to apply themselves to the arts of peace. From that time 
the king had only the nobility to fear, and if they agreed 
with him his power was absolute ; when the nobility be- 
came degraded, the supreme authority remdned almost 
without any bounds. 

Of the Gothic " Wohlbehagen," for so they named then: 
laws, we possess the fewer traces, as the art of writing, the 
invention of the south, was to them unknown. 
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It is uncertain wfaetber in Woden they wordiipped the 
spirit of a hero who had conducted his p^>le far mxn the 
Koman arms into the northern deserts. The- God of the 
Oets, the Gradimu PcEteVy Creticis quiprasidet arvisj was 
propitiated by human victims to bestow victory on his people, 
and probably the Gets .were or^mally of the same stock 
widi the Goths. The latter, when diey went to battle, 
chanted songs of praise in honor of Widigan, Fridigern, 
Etheshamer, and other ancient heroes. Such songs were 
purely historical, for it was thought arrogant to adoro 
them. 

About the time of the Emperor Decius, this nation ex- 
cited commotions in the vicinity of the Black Sea. They 
passed over and burnt Cyzicus, Chalcedon, and Epbesus. 
Crossing the Danube they traversed Greece, plundered 
Athens, and made the islands of the .^gean Sea trem- 
ble. It appears that die possession of the Tauric peniosuia, 
or Crim Tartary, gave the Groths this preponderance •, it is 
the key of the neighboring seas and coasts, and its chief- 
tains, well acquainted with the navigation of the Euxine, 
are enabled to make hostile attacks with greater advantage 
than they can be assailed in their own quarters from wi& 
out. The excellent Emperor Decius fell by the arms of the 
Goths or perished in a morass, upon which GaMus con- 
cluded a treaty of peace so ignominious that he was on that 
account judged to be unworAy of the throne. Rome only 
survived by the immense disproportion of her internal 
strength. Claudius and Aurelian revenged the glory of 
the empire ; they drove the Allemanni out of Italy and 
beyond the mountains to the river Lech, and obliged the 
Goths to conclude a secure treaty, according to which 
the farther Dacia was given up to them, and their most 
valiant youth were taken into the military service of the 
Romans. It was hoped that their warlike genius might 
thus be sufficiently employed, but they became more formi- 
dable by learning the tactics of disciplined armies, and thus 
rendered themselves the masters of many northern 
hordes. " Often," says the historian, " the Vandals were 
vanquished by their arms : the Marcomanni became tributa* 
ry to them; the Quadi served in their ranks, and thej 
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overcame the Gepidi." It appears that in the nuddle of the 
fourth century Poland and the western provinces of Euro- 
pean Russia, as far as the E^thonian and Livonian coasts, 
acknowledged more or less the laws of this powerful nation. 
With the Heruli, who then possessed the territory of Bran- 
denburg, the Goths carried on more frequent wars ; the armies 
of the former, consisting chiefly of light troops, were adapt- 
ed to petty warfare, and able to skirmish in a hasty ffight ; 
the Gothic order of battle was firm and close ; their assault 
wds tremendous, their resistance always powerful, and their 
arms finally victorious. 

The Goths were distinguished by a certain soundness of 
understanding and humanity of disposition which rendered 
their simple manners more susceptible of true civilization 
than those of the wild and ferocious nations who chiefly 
snbsisted by the chase; 



SECTION X. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

Scarcely was the death of Aurelian known, when the 
Aliemanni, probably in conjunction with other tribes, and 
strengthened especially by the assistance of the Franks, 
overspread with myriads of barbarians the territory of Gaul, 
and gained seventy cities by the terror of their arms. Probus 
indeed came to the succor of the empire with all die virtues 
of the ancient warriors ; he pursued the Germans over the 
Rhine and across the Neckar, and forced them to give 
hostages and a tribute ; their youth were enlisted into the 
legions, and Gaul, now secured by his arms and by those 
fortifications of which we yet trace the magnificent remains 
in. Franconia and Swabia, again cultivated her fields and 
vineyards ; but this warrior was assassinated too soon for 
the completion of his great plan of fortification for the 
frontiers. Rage, aggravated by their late misfortunes, or 
some internal movements unknown to us, who are only 
VOL. 1. 24 * 
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ttcquBiiited with 4he Ronnii confines, excited m»iy tribes, 
ffKm after Us deirii, to repeait their pmilous ent^rpnses. 

While the expression oSF greedy bm tyrannical goveniors 
forced the peasants of Gaul to seditious odmlnnations^.tbe 
whole Rhstian territory, from the Danube to the bcMrders 
of Italy, was overrun by the AUenmnni : die Rhenish prov- 
inces of Gaul were laid waste by the same barbariaDs, 
while Saxon adventurers by sea plundered the Gallic ^or^ 
of the Adantic ; and the Franks, sailing through the ^traits 
o( Hercules, gained possession of Syracuse* The whole 
north seemed roused to one ^naultaneous naovem^it. A 
king of the Gepidi,- probably encroacAied upon by the 
Goths, bad expelled the Burgundians from the banks <^ 
the Vistula. This nation, as distinguished for their love of 
freedoitt' and susceptibility of the best culture, as by their 
gigantic form and stature, had arrived on thi$ Saale, and 
their alliance seemed to be courted by the Romans. But 
the Burgundians were too siibde to^ mistake the i^heme by 
which it was intended to weaken the Allemanni and them- 
selves by reciprocal injuries, and they foi^d it expedient to 
form an amicable combination with the latter. The Herulj 
came further southwards; the Chabiones and other un- 
known nations were now heard of for the first time. While 
the empire was thus disturbed by invasions of its frontiers, 
and by hostile aggressions from the coasts, Kitain revolted 
under the government of Carausius. 

During this imminent danger the Emperor Diocletian 
found it necessary to introduce new forms of government. 
From the era of die expulsion of Tarquin, the people of 
Rome had possessed the' supreme power in the city, and 
through the empire, during four hundred and sixty-five 
years ; during that time each private citizen had received 
the adulation of the great. From the dictature of Julius 
Ciesar, tlie armies had ruled with a decided preponderance ; 
but the senate stiD enjoyed the shadow of a le^slative and 
supreme authority ; this was ever on the decline ; it dimin- 
ished insensibly under Trajan, and his three excellent 
successors, but with ominous threatenings of future ruin. 
When emperors who despised all civil forms had degraded 
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the senate, and allowed every license to the legions, the 
latter soon became more dangerous to their leaders than to 
their enemies, and disorder, together with weakness, ap- 
peared on every side. Diocletian, a soldier from'Dalmatia, 
a ruler of great ability, shared his imperial rank with his 
friend Maximianus Herculius, to whose rude and active 
spirit he confided the defence of the western countries, 
while he remained himself in Asia. Moreover, in order to 
deprive seditious pretenders of all hopes of the throne, Ga- 
lerius and Constantius Chterus, under the title of Caesars, 
were publicly declared by Diocletian and his cdleague suc- 
cessors to the imperial power. . ' Galerius was a man of 
ignoble birth, and uncultivated manners, but brave and 
honest ; the other was a benevolent and enlightened man, 
and became a successful imitator of the values of his great 
uncle Claudius. 

The Caesars were sent to the frontiers, that they might 
merit the high distinction for which they were des- 
tined ; and the emperors, particularly Diocletian, occujried 
themselves with internal af&irs. Dic>cletian surrounded 
.the majesty of jthe throne with an imposing pomp ; he as- 
sumed the tiara and other insignia of eastern monarchs, 
and exacted from ^ all who approached him the token of 
adoration. Formerly the emperors had worn a simple 
robe of purple, withopt goW or precious stones, and were 
usually accosted like other senators; the alteration of 
costume was made witt solemnity, and by both the sove- 
reigns on the same day. Rome, the mistress of the world, 
ceased to be the seat of government, ^nd iwas visited only 
once in twenty years by Diocletian ; who made Nicomedia 
his chief residence, while Maxiiniaaaus held bis court at 
Milan. 

It seemed probable that the division of power would fa- 
cilitate its maintenance, and tibat the ambkion of the great 
might ihenceforward be held in subjection : an abode in die 
neighborhood of the Goths and iulemanni seemed more 
conducive to the conservation of miKtarv virtues than the 
corirupt life of the metropolis ; in fact, the Goths were re- 
strained from further ag^ssions, and the AHemanni were 
defeated at Ijangres and near Windisch, in Hdvetia. Brit- 
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ain was reduced to obedience, and Persia was forced to 
consent to a peace (avorable to Rome ; but it required no 
great knowledge of human nature to foresee that two or four 
sovereigns would not be for ever unanimous ; and that the 
two Caesars would not always wait with patience for the va- 
cation of the highest dignity. The provinces, exhausted by 
devastations or bad government, saw already, during the Uk 
of Diocletian, civil or rather mternal wars break out, barba- 
rians invited into the empire by pretenders to the throne, 
in order to assist them against their rivals, and new and 
more detested modes of crime succeed in the place of 
former atrocities. 

Yet Diocletian enjoyed witli his colleague, to the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, that repose which the exhausted 
state of factions, and die military talents of the two Caesars 
afforded him ; until at length he laid down his authority, 
induced by tlie premature failure of lus faculties, or as 
some, with less probability, suppose, by the impatience of 
the Caesar Galerius. Maximian followed his example un- 
willingly, and only by the compulsion of circumstances. 
Constantine was hereupon advanced by his father Constan- 
tius, and Severus by Galerius, to the rank of Caesars. 

Constantius shortly afterwards terminated his benevolent 
reign and illustrious life. Galerius soon incurred the hatred 
of the Romans, by attempting to burden them with an im- 
post; and Maximian. availed himself of this discontent in 
order to reduce Italy under the sway of his son Maxentius, 
in consequence of which Severus was entirely stripped of 
his power. Maxentius undertook the government under the 
direction of his father. In the mean time the young Con- 
stantine gained the hearts of the British and Gallic legions, 
and forced botli Galerius and Maximian to acknowledge 
him as a colleague in the imperial dignity. Maximian, 
not content with governing under the name of his son, 
caused a proposal to be* made to Diocletian, to resume 
the sovereign power ; the latter showed the messengers who 
bore the commission to him, tlie beautiful gardens near 
Salona, in which he enjoyed and wa3 resolved still to enjoy 
the pleasures of a splendid and tranquil retirement. At 
this time Maxentius became intolerable to the Romans; 
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fais guard was his only protiection ; he abandoned himself 
to excessive debauchery, and was the terror of all the opu- 
lent citizens. The ndbles fled from the city in crowds, 
while amidst the general confusion even agriculture was 
neglected, and the old Maximian was obliged to take ref- 
uge under the protection of Constantine, who had mar- 
ried his daughter, from the violence of tlie youthful tyrant 
But his own character was not less depraved than that of his 
son, and he soon formed projects against his son-in-law, 
who had afforded him an asylum ; in consequence of which 
Constantine, to avoid becoming his victim, put an end to his 
restless career, but allowed him to choose the manner of 
his death. Constantine marched soon afterwards, invited by 
the great men of Rome, against Maxentius, and defeated 
him near the metropolis, m a batde which cost the latter 
his life. The whole empire in the west thus fell into the 
hands of Constantme. 

In the east Galerius was dead : Maximinus Daza, his 
nephew, immoderate in wine and sensual pleasures, but at 
the same time eager for knowledge, had faUen by a speedy 
death. Constantine now formed an alliance with Licinius, 
a soldier, who, for his merits in warfare, had been hon- 
ored with the friendship of Galerius, and raised at lengtli 
to the dignity of Caesar. They divided the empire between 
them, and named their sons, Crispus and Licmianus, their 
successors, with the same title which they had enjoyed. 
About this time the old Diocletian died, as it is reported, by 
his own hand, indignant because the new emperors had 
expressed themselves ungraciously towards him, on account 
of his absence from tlie marriage-feast of Licinius. 

At this conjuncture the emperors put an end to the per- 
secution of the Christians, which had been commenced ten 
years before by Diocletian and his colleague. Constantine 
found it a wise measure to conciliate the millions in his em- 
pire, who were the intrepid worehippers of Jesus. After 
many years, towards the close of his life, he caused him- 
self to be baptized. It seems probable that he was induced 
to delay this rite so long fi-om a reluctance to abandon 
certain forbidden ceremonies, for which tlie severity of the 
church -rendered it very difficult for those who had received 
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baptiam to obtaia absolution; but he acknowledged Jiis 
conversion to Cbristianily, and published two edicts, one of 
which granted to Christmns the use of the temples of the 
gods, in places where convenient churches were wanting ; 
and the other gave them the preference in elections to aD 
offices of dignity, both civil and military. In the course 
of about seventy years bom that time, the Christian fakh 
had become the prevailmg religion of the empire. 

The throne of the Caesars has Men : Ghreeks and 
Romans are no more ; but Christianity exerts its influence 
on our age and on all future times. It is here that some 
account of the old religions of the wcnrld, and of the origin 
of the Christian fidth and of the church, will find its natiual 
place. 
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